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THE AUTHOR! 


JAMES LOW WAS BORN in the parish of Kettle, Fifeshire, on 4 April 1791.2 He studied 
philosophy and mathematics at Edinburgh College, then signed on with the East 
India Company at age twenty. Though recommended by influential patrons, the 
young cadet still had to work his way up the ranks. After arrival in India he was pro - 
moted through various units of the Madras Native Infantry : ensign and adjutant in 
May 1817, lieutenant in August of the same year, then an aide-de-camp to Sir John 
Malcolm. Like his future rival, Henry Burney, Low was transferred to the Malayan 
theatre after five years in India. He arrived at Prince of Wales Island (Penang) in 
January 1818. Two years later he was given command of the Penang Local Corps, a 
rather misnamed force made largely of soldiers from Bengal. He led them in fights 
against pirates and other foes until the corps was disbanded in 1827. 

While in Penang he learned to speak Malay and Thai, the latter being hardly 
known to Europeans despite centuries of involvement with the country. In 1822 he 
presented a manuscript on the subject to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Six years later 
this would be published as A Grammar of the Thai or Siamese Language.’ 

In turn, he was given charge of an 1824 embassy to Ligor (Nakhon Si Tham- 
marat), then a semi-autonomous vassal of Siam. With the First Anglo-Burmese War 
having already begun, his instructions were to acquire boats and support for an 
assault up the Irrawaddy River. Low was unsuccessful, but his conduct and reports 
impressed superiors. 

The experience changed him. While enthralled with Thai culture and enamoured 
of its people, Low grew exasperated with “the procrastinating nature of Siamese dip- 
lomacy”. More alarming were its military practices. In an age when Britons were 
eradicating the slave trade with missionary zeal, the young lieutenant found that : 


To fill up the vacant spaces in their population the Siamese were constantly in 
the habits of kidnapping their neighbours the Peguers [Mons] and Burmans; 
frequently translating the population of whole villages at once. Then having 
planted them like exotics on a new soil they vainly supposed that strength was 
added to the state. 

They did not leave off this practice on the Tenasserim frontier until long 
subsequent to the occupation of Tavoy and Mergui by the British.* 


1 Much of this biography is based on James Jackson’s introduction to: Low, James. The British 
Settlement of Penang. James Jackson, ed. (Oxford University Press; 1972). 


2 Scotland, Old Parish Registers, births, Kettle, 1791: 435/30, p.45. 
3 Smyth, David. “James Low, on Siamese Literature (1839)”. JSS vol. 95, 2007 


4 Low, James. “Extracts from the Journal of a Political Mission to the Raja of Ligor in Siam’, in the 
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In his History of Tenasserim Low was even more direct : “The sole object in the 
predatory incursions formerly made by the Siamese and Burmans into the outer 
provinces of each other’s countries was to carry off the inhabitants and convert them 
into slaves.”> Coupled with the brutality of Thai forces during their invasions of Kedah 
and other Malay sultanates, this turned him into a foe of Bangkok and Ava for life. 

In September 1824, a second attempt at diplomacy was led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Snow, who ventured to lower Burma with Lieutenant Low as an assistant. The full 
nature of the mission has not yet been studied. Initially they seem to have been in 
Rangoon from where Low joined a raid on Bago (Pegu) in November 1824 (see pp. 
261-264). Subsequently he went south to Tenasserim, which was defeated but still 
dangerous. Drawing on the India Office Records, historian James Jackson writes that 
“until October 1825 he spent the greater part of his time conducting surveys ... in 
Tavoy, Ye, Martaban and Mergui.”! Low seems to have been specifically commis- 
sioned to investigate the region judging by his long sojourn there, his position 
within the Company, and expenses for which he asked reimbursement.* These 
explorations eventually produced the text, images and maps of the present volume. 

Though derided by some academics from the safety of their offices, Low’s work 
offers a detailed snapshot of an obscure yet pivotal era for Tenasserim. It was also a 
very risky venture in the midst of several wars and the anarchy of the countryside. 
Furthermore, it was large step forward in scholarly study of the wider region. 
European research of Southeast Asia had been mostly confined to coastal areas and 
economic subjects. The hinterlands were difficult to access, and often jealously 
guarded by rulers who feared the venality of the West. Likewise, cultural and ethno- 
graphic study of minority populations had received only glancing attention from 
passing travelers. Many of these were of dubious quality due to severe bias or corrupt 
intent. The idea of a comprehensive “fact-finding mission” that spent months inter- 
viewing local people for the sake of accurate knowledge was still new, even if its 
catalyst was the same greed and conquest of ancient times. 

In May 1826 James Low was promoted to captain in the Madras N.I. His value asa 
diplomat was greater than as a fighting man, however, so he was given positions of 
political influence. This quickly led him into trouble. Sent to Perak, a weak sultanate 
that was struggling to maintain autonomy against relentless incursions from Siam, 
Ligor and Selangor, Captain Low signed a defense pact with the sultan in spite of the 
East India Company’s dictate of neutrality. Higher British officials refused to confirm 
the treaty, but more important than a signature from distant Calcutta was the con- 
currence of the nearby governor of Penang, Robert Fullerton, who fully backed Low’s 
position. The document thus assumed a validity it didn’t have, and effectively halted 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 7, part 2 (July-December 1838), James Prinsep, ed. 
(Calcutta; 1838). p. 592. 

5 Inthe present work, chapter 13, p. 200. 

1 Low/Jackson 1972, p. vii. 


2 The expenses and reimbursements are detailed in IOR/H/667, pp. 795-800.] 
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Siamese advances down the Malay Peninsula. Half a century later it was cited as pre- 
cedent for placing a British resident in Perak. 

More pitfalls awaited. Captain Low was sent against Nakhoda Udin, a Malay 
pirate who had Ligor’s backing to raid the Strait of Malacca, including the roadstead 
of Penang. Udin was pursued and arrested by force, then sent to Ligor for trial. Its 
court exonerated him, doubtless because he was serving the political ends of 
Bangkok by stirring trouble among the sultanates.! 

Together, these incidents aroused complaints from Henry Burney and others that 
Low was overstepping his authority. The governor-general in Bengal agreed. Regard- 
less of principle, the Company wanted Siam’s alliance rather than enmity during the 
conflict with Burma. Robert Fullerton was censured, and Captain Low was sus- 
pended from his duties. 

Both men successfully defended themselves by pointing out how their actions 
were in line with previous recommendations by Burney himself. Low was reinstated 
in November 1827, and appointed superintendent of Province Wellesley on the coast 
across from Penang. By then 36 years old, he was given enormous responsibilities : 
police chief, magistrate, coroner, commissioner of the Court of Requests, superin- 
tendent of excise farms, revenue collector, and chief of the land office. The 
complexities of the last position alone were a full-time job. Issues with local rulers, 
refugees, and the threat of Siam and Ligor were also dumped into his lap. Low 
strained under the load and was accused of dereliction of duty. Notably, though, 
he was not replaced. Perhaps nobody else wanted to tackle the heavy job. 

Captain Low also aroused animosity due to his nonya—a ‘native’ mistress who 
lived with the bachelor Scotsman. Years after Low’s death, a stuffy former rival called 
interracial relationships “hot young folly” that were “obnoxious to the social and reli- 
gious system in which | had been nurtured”, and claimed the superintendent was 
“under the trammels of his native connections”. Accusations of bribery and nepotism 
were also flung about, but actual evidence does not seem to exist in the endless pages 
of the India Office Records. Undoubtedly, racism played a large part in the charges. 
One suspects that jealousy, both professional and sexual, played a role as well.” 

More serious was the fact that Captain Low had dubiously acquired substantial 
land for spice plantations. These conflicts of interest between planter, superin- 
tendent, land officer and revenue collector were overlooked for a dozen years until he 
was promoted to major in November 1839. Given the choice to surrender his posi- 
tions or his land, Low refused both. He was transferred to Singapore in 1840.3 

His trail then goes somewhat cold. He seems to have turned largely to writing, 
including a journal of Singapore life and his “Retrospect of British Policy in the 


1 Ibid. pp. ix-x. 
2 Thompson, John Turnbull. Some Glimpses into Life in the Far East. (Richardson & Co.; London; 


1865) pp. 179, 126. Mr. Thompson appears to have been shocked by his own “hot young folly’, 
then wallowed in Victorian guilt for the rest of his life. 


3 Ibid, pp. xii-xiv. Also see: IOR/F/4/2066/94857, and IOR/Z/E/4/18/1289-90. 
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Straits of Malacca”. He left Singapore in 1844 and soon made lieutenant-colonel. 
Back in Penang a year later, Low retired from the Madras Native Infantry at age 54. 

Very likely he returned to his clove and nutmeg plantations on the mainland 
where he was a leading planter. The work could not have been too taxing because he 
used the time to write over a dozen academic papers for the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago and Eastern Asia, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (please 
see the bibliography for a complete list). 

After thirty-two years away, James Low returned to his native Scotland in 1850. 
His reasons and reactions are uncertain; many servants of Crown and Company 
returned ‘home’ after decades in the Indies only to find that both the place and 
themselves had changed beyond recognition. He had never married, but an 1851 
census showed him as head of a household at #10 Minto Street, St. Cuthbert’s Parish, 
Edinburgh, along with a younger brother, two unmarried sisters, a niece, nephew, 
and five servants. One of the servants was named Rajub Baga, born in Penang in 
1826.' The suburb, Newington, was favoured by successful merchants and busi- 
nessmen. Just a year later, James Low died at the same address on 2 May 1852.” 

Low was a scholar-soldier. Though an infantry officer, he constantly sought 
knowledge for himself, his superiors and the world. His work in that regard has been 
criticized for its rough and imperfect form. For example, Low’s understanding of 
Thai reveals frequent mistakes; his transliteration of Burmese, Mon and other lan- 
guages varied widely and inaccurately; his maps were often rudimentary. Even I have 
grown frustrated with his chaotic grammar and syntax. Yet all of these shortcomings 
are perfectly acceptable when we remember that he blazed a trail of study that others 
had declined to pursue for centuries. He usually operated in rough territory without 
a partner. He lacked maps, texts and logistical support, held no academic position, 
was burdened by heavy responsibilities, and could never be certain of the loyalties of 
people around him. Captain Low’s path to knowledge was not gentle. Instead, he 
traveled widely through the region and asked questions of the people who lived 
there. When they answered, he listened. Surprisingly this simple act was usually 
shunned by haughty scholars who wrote about Tenasserim from afar. From my view 
in the saddle of a Honda Dream 125, little has changed. 


THE CONTEXT 


Though the First Anglo-Burmese War did not end until the Treaty of Yandabo was 
signed in February 1826, Tenasserim was largely under British dominion by Novem- 
ber 1824. What that dominion meant was uncertain. The British knew almost 
nothing about the place; its resources and inhabitants were unidentified; its poten- 
tial revenues could only be speculated on; the reaction of Siam was a mystery; and 


1 1851 Census of England, Wales and Scotland, district 50, sched. 10, 685/2, 129/3, page 3. 


2 The Scotsman, 5 May 1852. Note that the Pinang Gazette & Straits Chronicle of 26 June 1852 
says he died in Portobello near Edinburgh, which seems inaccurate. Low’s grave has not been 
located, but was he was likely interred in either Newington or Grange cemeteries. 
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like most people in Myanmar, the government in Ava viewed British occupation as a 
temporary disgrace unworthy of formal recognition. 

Meanwhile, within the East India Company (which was the combatant of record, 
though its distinction from British government was blurred) nobody was quite sure 
what to do with the place, or if it should be kept at all. Most authorities wanted to 
cede Tenasserim to Siam or even back to Burma. The cost and trouble of maintaining 
it made retention unlikely, especially when weighed against its meagre trade and 
productions. 

Apparently this was an open secret because Bangkok and Ava ignored attempts 
to negotiate for the province. Records of their reticence are limited, but the wisdom 
was sound. Only a month after Captain Miles had stormed and occupied Mergui, 
retreat from Tenasserim was already being demanded by cost-conscious British offi- 
cials in Calcutta and Madras. Hopes of exchanging the region for land and trade 
rights in Siam had fallen flat, which led the governor-general in Bengal to initiate a 
drastic exit. On 17 November 1824, he gave his commanding general, “... discretionary 
authority to give up Mergui to either of the adjoining Siamese Chiefs, called it is 
believed, the Rajahs of Ligore, Phanga, and Rennong. Or to any Siamese army which 
may be assembled on that part of the frontier ...”! 

No army ever showed up. Neither did the court at Ava try to regain Tenasserim, 
which frankly had always been peripheral to its kingdoms.” The British were stuck 
with the place for the near future at least. It appears that James Low’s explorations in 
1825 were thus an early effort to understand the province while deciding its fate, or at 
least to identify resources which could defray the huge cost.? 

Exploration was a substantial commitment. For his journey from Tavoy to Mart- 
aban, Low’s expense account shows he was accompanied by twenty Sepoys from his 
own Penang Local Corps, along with clerks, camp followers, Burman and Karen 
guides, and over a hundred Tavoyan porters for the baggage train. The logistics were 
supported by sea transport on the coast. This may seem formidable, but the an- 
archic countryside was impoverished after six decades of war. It could not be relied 
on for supplies or security. Equally, the expedition was vastly outnumbered by ma- 
rauding Thai troops of uncertain intentions, and potentially Burman forces seeking 


1 “Secretary Swinton in Bengal to General Campbell at Ava, 17 Nov. 1824”. IOR/H/674, pp. 47-8. 


2 Please see my introduction to: U Gyi Sein, Tanintharyi Yazawin (1929/2023), pp. ix-xix. On the 
lower Tenasserim River there is very strong evidence of a Burman cultural presence for at least a 
thousand years, yet almost no evidence of a political presence until 1760. It is thus more likely 
that people arrived there as refugees from Myanmar than as subjects of its kingdoms. 


3 Asimilar effort was made fourteen years later when the Company hired Dr. Johann W. Helfer, a 
naturalist from Prague, to explore Tenasserim’s hinterlands and islands in search of coal, min- 
erals, timber and other valuable products. His reports and the memoir of his wife, Pauline 
Nostitz, are listed in the bibliography. Please also see: Helfer, Johann. Report on the Islands of 
the Mergui Archipelago, 1838: a transcription of IOR/F/4/1926/82649 (James & Hook; Los An- 
geles; 2017). For an interactive guide to the voyages, see: www.helfer-in-mergui.com. 


4 I0R/H/667, p. 1061 
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capture of an ingaleik officer.' With both foes in the habit of abducting whole vil- 
lages into slavery, Low and his party took huge risks to gather information. 

On a personal scale, his methods of doing so can only be inferred. Importantly, 
Low’s journals almost always show him without European companions. Even in 
major towns Lieutenant Low probably talked to residents without the fearsome pres- 
ence of British troops. This meant he had to work in close collaboration with local 
people, gaining their confidence in the process. If my own research in Tenasserim is 
any guide, this kind of solitary, dependent relationship creates the mutual trust 
which is essential to understanding the place. Considering the trauma of conflict 
that residents had in 1825— similar, I believe, to 2015—it is very difficult to see how 
James Low could have otherwise amassed so much knowledge of Tenasserim. 

It also seems that he had honed the art of gentle interrogation. While in Penang. 
he had interviewed travelers to assemble details for a remarkable map of the region 
which won him notice and a reward from the Company.” He appeared to use this 
talent in Tenasserim, along with a rare ability in languages that few Europeans spoke. 
Though a novice in Burmese, he was fluent in Thai which was still common in the 
province, and in Malay which served as a lingua franca throughout Southeast Asia. 
Nonetheless, he must have leaned heavily on linguistic and cultural interpreters as 
well. Communities in Tenasserim are so unique that fluency is insufficient to com- 
prehend its dialects, obscurities, and endless subtleties. Native-born guides are still 
essential today. 

Using these skills, Low wrote the basis for The History of Tenasserim either from 
the field or upon his return to town. His reports were then sent to Penang and 
Bengal, and copied into IOR/H/MISC/667 and /674 which date to 1825. 

The information that he and others gathered surely troubled Company directors. 
It pointed towards a conclusion which invaders had found true for centuries : Tenas- 
serim was enticing to take, but expensive to maintain and impossible to defend. 
Aside from timber that was already in decline, no other resource was available to pay 
for troops and administration. Furthermore, the inhabitants were too few, too poor 
and too wounded by six decades of war and slave raids to provide sufficient tax rev- 
enue. Unlike India, there was little money to make or treasure to seize. 

Neither did it serve geopolitical needs. The naval wars with the French were well 
past, so the fantastic harbor of Mergui was no longer needed. Ports at Penang, 
Malacca and Singapore were clearly the future. Britain also had its hands full man- 
aging India and the rest of its empire, while the occupation of all Burma lay 
unforeseen in the future. The Company’s most efficient course was to sail away. 

Instead, Britain kept Tenasserim for another 117 years. The primary reason lies 
with its first commissioner, Anthony de la Combe Maingy. Soon after arrival in 


1 Low, a Scot, gave us no written response to the Myanmar habit of calling all Britons “ingaleik” 
(English). His spoken reactions may have differed. 

2 “A Map of Siam, North Laos, Martaban, Tenasserim, and part of the Malayan Peninsula’, (1822), 
IOR/X/3328/1-2. The shelfmark includes the numbered index, which was thought lost. 
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Mergui in September 1825, he recognized how deeply its people were traumatized by 
conflict. The population had declined by 90% since 1760. Malay pirates from the 
south and Siamese troops from the east marauded the islands and countryside in 
search of slaves. Food security was almost non-existent. Venturing to paddies and 
orchards was so dangerous that rice had to be imported. The towns of Tavoy and 
Mergui were almost entirely confined within their stockades. When a previous 
British officer had struck off the chains of Siamese prisoners-of-war held in Mergui’s 
jail, the town’s residents immediately fled to the forests.1 James Low recorded similar 
observations about people’s absolute terror of the raiders. 

Over the next decade, Commissioner Maingy worked tirelessly to stabilize the 
situation. His initial efforts were draconian by British standards, including a brief 
period of forced labour that he reluctantly deemed essential for infrastructure and 
security. In fact, residents were long accustomed to arbitrary conscription by con- 
quering kings and viewed it as normal procedure. Highly abnormal was Maingy’s 
insistence that they be paid for their labour.” Equally perplexing was the failure of 
the new ruler to search and seize treasure from citizens. After a few years of this 
delinquency, some women in Mawlamyine “.. were reported to have said among 
themselves, compassionately touching their foreheads, that the Lady Company could 
not be in her right mind.” Arguably this was true in ways they couldn't imagine, but 
a majority seems to have been grateful for the return of peace and security regardless 
of the oddities of the new masters. 

Maingy pressed his superiors to ensure that security. For years he passionately 
argued that any course besides occupation would cause a humanitarian disaster. 
Even cession of individual districts would bring reprisals and executions of collabor- 
ators, probably followed by forced relocation and slavery of the survivors. Notably 
influential were his responses to direct questions posed by Lord Bentinck, who had 
become governor-general of Bengal in July 1828. Maingy explained that anything less 
than enduring retention of Tenasserim, “.. should bring the Siamese in close contact 
with the Burmese and lead to a renewal of all that cruel system of warfare and dev- 
astation which formerly prevailed between these two nations.”* 

However, his pleas meant nothing to British officials who continued to bemoan 
the costs. One estimate put the expense at over 2 million rupees a year for troops 


1 “Commissioner Maingy at Mergui to Captain Briggs, 8 Oct. 1825”, in: Selected Correspondence 
of Letters Issued from and Received in the Office of the Commissioner, Tenasserim Division, for 
the years 1825-6 to 1842-3 (Gov. of Burma; Rangoon; 1929). pp. 1-3. 

2 “Maingy to Fullerton, 14 August 1826”, in: Correspondence for the Years 1825-6 to 1842-43 in the 
Office of the Commissioner, Tenasserim Division (Gov. of Burma; Rangoon; 1929). 

3 Nostitz, Countess Pauline (formerly Madame Helfer), and Mrs. George Sturge (tr.). Travels of 
Doctor and Madame Helfer in Syria, Mesopotamia, Burmah, and Other Lands (Richard Bentley 
& Son; London; 1878), vol. 2, p. 78. 

4 IOR\H\676, pp. 95-104, “Maingy in Tavoy to Swinton in Fort William, 8 April 1829”, in response 
to queries by Lord Bentinck, governor-general of Bengal. 
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alone, exclusive of naval, infrastructure and administrative needs.! As bills and 
troubles piled up, calls rang louder for cession to Siam, retrocession to Ava, or even 
abandonment. These critics argued that: 


The expenditure far exceeds the income; no prospective benefit is held out as a 
counterbalance against present loss; the possibility of collision with new and 
distant half-barbarous nations was always to be apprehended, and might entail, 
as the Burmese War has given us sad reason to know, immense laments. And in 
the event of war in India, a portion of our Naval and Military force became 
diverted from the general defence of the Empire.” 


James Low’s History of Tenasserim played a part in this drama. Along with reports 
from others like A.D. Maingy and Henry Burney, his first-hand investigation illumin- 
ated a land that had been opaque to Europeans before 1824. It revealed the lack of 
valuable products and the difficulties of governing such a vast, unsettled and 
insecure territory. But equally, his many lines of enquiry—into resources, trade, 
inhabitants, communities, agriculture, manufactures, economies, prices, geography, 
culture, politics, history and more—gave substance to a distant place and people 
who were now, arguably, British subjects. The timing was fortuitous as well. Sym- 
pathy had never been prominent in the Company’s past and still struggled to find a 
place in British law. Yet the 19th century was a new age of massive transformations, 
and many Britons had concluded that protecting vulnerable people was a righteous 
duty of ‘civilised’ nations. 

By August 1829, even while a rebellion erupted in Tavoy, Mr. Maingy had finally 
convinced Lord Bentinck. Returning the province to either of its previous claimants 
was not acceptable. It could only result in renewed war, slavery and suffering. All 
other options had been considered, including resettlement of Tenasserim’s entire 
population in other British territories—such as Province Wellesley where Captain 
James Low was superintendent, but which did not have capacity for more refugees.* 

Lord Bentinck’s opinion was the only one that mattered. Contrary to advice from 
the Secret Committee and an order for abandonment by the Court of Directors, he 
decided that the Company had to stay and make it pay. It never did. Teak proved luc- 
rative for a while, but it didn’t grow south of Martaban. No other resource ever came 
close to equalling the cost of occupation. 

Perhaps it is an anomaly, but the British retained Tenasserim for humanitarian 
reasons against motives of greed and power. Even a cursory reading of the internal 
correspondence of IOR/H/MISC/672-676 renders that conclusion beyond doubt. 

Once taken, the decision assumed a permanence that could not be dislodged. 
When his council continued to call for abandonment, Bentinck halted the debate 


1 “Minute by Mr. Harrison at Ft William, Bengal. 12 June 1826”. IOR/H/MISC/675. 


2 Bentinck, William Henry Cavendish-, “The Bentinck Minute”, IOR/H/MISC/676, 22 Aug. 1829. 
In general, IOR/H/MISC/675-6 are rife with correspondence about plans for Tenasserim. 


3 Bentinck,“The Bentinck Minute”, IOR/H/MISC/676, 22 August 1829. 
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and asked for “circumspection and discretion”. And rather quickly, the daily acts of 
administrating Tenasserim created a sense of responsibility for its people, even at the 
expense of profit and politics. John Crawfurd explained how this was both unex- 
pected and undeniable : 


After the breaking out of the Burmese war, a second mission was sent [to 
Bangkok] by the governor-general, the object of which was to gain the assist- 
ance of the Siamese, and to improve our commercial relations. The first object 
might have been gained by giving up to the Siamese our conquests on the coast 
of Tenasserim; but this was a measure which could not be taken without 
compromising our honour; for it was discovered, on the occupation of the 
country in question, that the inhabitants, either themselves Burmese, or long 
reconciled to the Government of Ava, bore a rancorous hatred to the Siamese, 
which would have made their surrender to this power, on any terms, a measure 
of cruelty and discredit.” 


These facts will not be welcomed by modern historiography or public opinion, which 
now strongly condemn colonialism and the East India Company as greedy, racist and 
despicable. Much of that reputation was justified, but like all things the full story is 
more complex. For one, “the Company” was never a single, continuous entity. It rad- 
ically and repeatedly transformed itself over its 256 years of history. And secondly, 
despite its famed independence the E.I.C. was always subject to the needs and 
desires of the crown and British public. In the wake of its crimes in Bengal in the 
1760s and ’7os, Parliament had established oversight through Pitt’s India Act and the 
Board of Control. By the 1820s, the Company’s conduct was also under intense scru- 
tiny from reformers who sought to eliminate abuses like slavery, even while they 
pursued their own forms of abuse in Christian zealotry. 

These new sentiments were not simply acknowledged by directors and officers, 
including James Low. They were embraced as a solemn responsibility. Whether the 
retention of Tenasserim for another century held comparably lofty motives is a sep- 
arate topic which I will leave to others. 


PREJUDICE AND PROGRESS 


In any work of 19" century colonialism, we must consider the racism of the author. In 
this case, James Low can be compared to Madame Helfer who arrived a decade later. 
They brought with them considerable racist baggage which was openly expressed. 
Neither ever fully eliminated that prejudice, nor could they, because it had been 
taught to them since birth and strongly promoted by leaders of empire. 

Instead of demanding purity, we are better served by examining their versions of 
the “racist journey” that most of us make over the course of our lives. After just a 


1 IOR/H/676; 30 December 1829. 

2  Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Courts of 
Siam and Cochin China; exhibiting a view of the actual state of those kingdoms; 2" edition 
(Colburn & Bentley; London; 1830), vol. 1, pp. 468-9. 
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brief time in Tenasserim, both Mr. Low and Madame Helfer expressed profound 
doubts about the white superiority they were supposed to accept without question. 
The change was entirely due to the people around them, whose compassion and 
honour made a deep impression (as they still do). By the end of their sojourns both 
visitors had shaken off as much prejudice as might have been possible. Though they 
continued to criticize ‘savage’ behaviour, they more readily recognized it in their own 
kind too. Moreover, they confessed how some aspects of Tenasserim’s people were at 
least equal to those of Europeans, if not better. 

Importantly, Low’s racism does not invalidate his observations. So long as we 
remain conscious of his upbringing and position, his impressions can be judged in 
context rather than discarding them. 


THE TEXTS 


James Low’s hand-written reports from 1825 have not been found and probably did 
not survive. The manuscript that he sent to the Royal Asiatic Society in 1835 has not 
surfaced either despite diligent searching by archivists.! Fortunately, copies of the 
reports were quickly entered into East India Company records. For the most part, 
they are probably faithful to his writing, because accurate transcription was an 
important skill. 

Many passages from the 1825 reports overlap with Low’s published material, 
sometimes verbatim. In other respects they are substantially different. Structurally, 
the originals treat each of the three districts separately, while the later version often 
combines them geographically and divides the collected material by subject. The 
1825 reports also include more extensive details, such as : 


* expanded information on the Mergui Archipelago 


* more on the town and district of Mergui, such as details of its stockade, 
rice production, tin mines, populations of individual wards, and even 
species of fish in the market. In the JRAS version, Mergui tends to be over- 
shadowed by Tavoy and Martaban. 


* greater details of certain economic products, such as types and prices of 
construction materials, sites and production of pearls, birds’ nest collec- 
tion, various species of rice cultivated in Dawei, and so on. 

* stages of the route from Martaban to Bangkok via the Ataran River 

* visits to various hot springs, and analysis of the water 

* more information on the mysterious place called “Thaumpé” 

* deeper discussions of customs and religion, especially in Martaban 


* longer descriptions of his journeys 


1 Charley, Nancy. “James Low in Thailand and Burma”. RAS.ORG, 28 Aug. 2015; pers. comm. 2022. 
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Low excluded much of this material from his later manuscript. His reasons are 
unclear, as is the decision to publish information that was essentially private corres- 
pondence of the Company. Perhaps Bentinck’s judgement to retain Tenasserim had 
rendered secrecy unnecessary. Conceivably the reports might have been released to 
generate enthusiasm for the new province. They could have also sated Low’s intellec- 
tual ambitions along with the curiosity of Britain’s voracious readers. 

In any event, his manuscript was published in serial form by the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland between 1835 and 1839. This is the 
source of the present text, though historians interested in Tenasserim would do well 
to read the reports in the IOR.! 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


The JRAS version contained just five images. Only one had the name of a Thai artist, 
Boon Khon, who produced numerous illustrations for Low. Three others were 
unsigned but had Boon’s style. The fifth, showing musical instruments, may have 
been his work as well. 

However, archives of the Royal Asiatic Society have twenty additional illustra- 
tions drawn by Low and Khun Boon. Raymond Head wrote : 


The drawings were intended for Low’s History of Tenasserim but few were 
published. Most of the original sketches were made in 1824 and 1825 but worked 
up into finished drawings c. 1830. Boon Khon is the only known Chinese or Thai 
artist to have worked for the British in Thailand and Burma during the early 
years of the 19th century.” 


Archivist Nancy Charley recently added : 


It would appear from the Annual Report of the RAS for 1835 that ... [Low] 
donated “a voluminous manuscript account of Tenasserim, drawn up by himself 
during his residence in that country”. This is the manuscript to which the 
pictures belong. 


Low’s intent was confirmed by comments in the margins of some drawings, such as 
“to face page” and “vignette to be placed over page”. Other information about their 
intended use was lost along with the original manuscript. Nonetheless the drawings 
have been included for this edition and placed where most appropriate. Their use is 
courtesy of the Royal Asiatic Society which retains all rights of reproduction. 

The British Library also has an album of illustrations collected by Captain Low 
(ADD MS 27370). Most of these are copies of Buddhist religious imagery and Thai art 
that he would have seen during his embassies to Ligor. The only image from this 


1 Hopefully in the coming years I will find time to transcribe and publish the sections on Mergui 
and Low’s journeys, perhaps on a web-app like the one for Dr. Helfer. 


2 Head, Raymond. Catalogue of Paintings, Drawings, Engravings and Busts in the Collection of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. (Royal Asiatic Society; London; 1991), p. 95. 


3 Charley, Nancy. “James Low in Thailand and Burma”. RAS.ORG, 28 August 2015. 
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album used here is “James Low at the Court of Ligor”. This was drawn by Boon Khon, 
who may have been the primary artist (or copyist) for the other illustrations as well. 
Despite his prevalence, Khun Boon’s role and identity remain obscure. 

The same is true for methods used by Low to make his maps. They are remark - 
able products considering his limited tools and experience. He wrote : 


The Services for which I had been detained on this Coast were foreign to those 
of a Surveyor, but I had, under the impression that I should have been directed 
to proceed across the Peninsula by a direct route from Tavai to Siam, luckily 
provided myself on leaving Penang with an Azimuth, Compass and a perambu- 
lator. These with a Watch were the only instruments I had.! 


A year later, the Surveyor’s Office in Calcutta produced eight lithographed maps 
based on his work. This “Atlas of Tenasserim” contains the first modern charts of the 
region, though Low was careful to note how he used “native charts procured in the 
province” to supplement his observations. The office gave full credit to Low for his 
work, who in turn presented them almost as tribute to superiors such as Governor 
Fullerton in Penang. 

Whether he intended to include them in his publication is unknown, but they 
are invaluable for the history of Tenasserim. The landscape began changing soon 
after British arrival, once the expulsion of Thais and Malay raiders allowed residents 
to move about safely again. Some returned to villages that had been abandoned 
during decades of conflict, or founded new settlements with old names. In the pro- 
cess—and over the next 200 years—many locations were moved or forgotten. Today 
these maps are held at the British Library (IOR/X/2234/1-8). Their use is courtesy of 
the British Library which retains the rights of reproduction. 

Many of the images have faded and yellowed as crisp lines blurred over the last 
two centuries. Therefore, some have been digitally enhanced for clarity. An example 
can be seen in what is apparently the only depiction we have of James Low himself, 
sketched while he visited Nakhon Si Thammarat in 1824 : 


* DETAIL OF: +" 
“JAMES LOW AT THE COURT OF aa ‘ 
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ARTIST: BOON KHON. ?_— 4 
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1 IOR/H/MISC/667, p. 1059. 
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The changes consist almost entirely of enhanced contrast and removal of the yellow 
cast of age. Nevertheless, people may criticize these efforts. My initial response is 
that clarity is a virtue, while purity is an illusion. In fact, all photography alters what 
it tries to capture, especially in low-light conditions necessary for preservation of old 
documents. Even slight deviations then become magnified during printing, and by 
the quality and settings of computer screens. Anyone who has tried to capture the 
subtle colours of Chinese ceramics understands that complete, indelible accuracy is 
impossible and fleeting as images get processed through various digital devices. That 
is only one of many reasons why this book makes liberal use of new tools which we 
can use to our advantage. Please see the following section for further discussion. 


EDITING 


JRAS editors in 1835 said their changes were minimal, and the text was presented “as 
nearly as possible in Captain Low’s own words” to preserve its “strength and simpli- 
city.” What this actually meant is unknown. Possibly the text was hardly touched 
because the job was so tedious, or maybe it was made more difficult by pretentious 
wordsmiths. 

Regardless, even their abridged text is problematic for modern readers. It is 
plagued by rafts of errant spellings, incoherent punctuation, maddening syntax and 
uneven typography. Additionally, Burmese words and geographic names wandered 
into widely variant forms. The cumulative result can be hard to follow for anyone 
unversed in both complex, 19th century English and archaic forms of transliterated 
Burmese. These issues were not uncommon in draft manuscripts of the time, but 
they were rare in polished publications like those of John Crawfurd. Moreover, they 
seldom appear in Low’s other writing. Therefore, I abridged the text a second time. 

This will offend purists, but the complaints were heard before they were uttered. 
My reply is that we now have an urgent need to make our own hard decision : either 
retain the (alleged) original form of every historical document to satisfy the insu- 
lated sphere of academia, or make minor changes that might appeal to a broader 
audience. In this case, I chose the latter for the following reasons : 


* James Low’s writing from 1825 was clear and austere. He then added huge 
amounts of unwieldy punctuation to his JRAS articles, perhaps hoping to 
hide his lack of academic credentials behind an obtuse style. This was 
unnecessary and should have been corrected by editors. Instead they 
punted. Today, it is fair to restore the style of his initial reports as long as 
the structure and information of the later manuscript remains unchanged. 


* The provenance was broken long ago. Even copies of his 1825 reports were 
unavoidably altered by scribes. In fact, the penmanship of the IOR versions 
shows many different hands, some of which were careless. Also, editors in 
the 1830s thought the raw manuscript was unfit for publication. In small 
ways, they made it more palatable to readers. We should do the same. 
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* Digitization has changed the game. Facsimiles of the Journal are available 
online for scholars who need direct quotes. Sites include Cambridge.org, 
JSTOR, Archive.org, and Google Books. URLs for these sites are listed in the 
bibliography. 


* Low wrote his text for native English-speakers. Gratefully, non-native 
speakers are now essential to the conversation, and seven years of study in 
Tenasserim has convinced me that nothing will be accomplished without 
extensive collaboration with these scholars. Most of them have done the 
difficult work of acquiring English proficiency; it is unfair and unprofitable 
to demand that they master intricacies of archaic English as well. In fact, I 
suggest that native English-speakers have a responsibility to make mater- 
ials more accessible to a wider audience, just as our friends interpret so 
much for us in return. 


* James Low’s intention was to inform his readers. Initially, his audience was 
Company officials, but soon it became the wider world. It is entirely 
consistent with that intent to make his text more accessible today. There- 
fore, I also feel a responsibility to James Low, to keep his text alive by 
tweaking its presentation without altering his meaning. 


* There is no longer any time to lose. Many of the places that Mr. Low visited 
will be destroyed in the next fifty years. Tavoy, Mergui and even Tenas- 
serim township will be flooded by rising sea levels. The forests will burn 
like those of Australia and California. Burma’s sociopathic military and the 
predators at its borders are already looting and destroying historical evid- 
ence. What remains may be unrecognizable or even unreachable due to 
conflict and greed. If Tenasserim’s history is not researched and recorded 
now, it will be lost forever. A few commas consigned to the flames are a 
very small price to pay if the reward is even a single extra mind working to 
unlock this hidden past. 


Lastly, James Low was from Fife; my ancestors came from Dundee; he and I got a 
thing. In that same vein, unpersuaded critics are welcome to transcribe, annotate, 
typeset and publish the text themselves. Otherwise, “Awae ta Freuchie wit ya!” 


Grammar and syntax 


Editing mostly meant deletion of thousands of superfluous commas. Sometimes it 
required rationalizing Low’s puzzling use of colons, semi-colons, dashes and other 
marks. Less often, I divided very long sentences with semi-colons or periods instead 
of a mere comma. 

Rarely, phrases and clauses were re-ordered within a sentence if Low’s chopped 
syntax made his meaning obtuse, with particular consideration for readers who are 
not native-speakers of English. 
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For example : 
1825 IOR text: “They make regular approaches like the Siamese by trenching.” 


1837 JRAS text: “The Burmans make, in their wars, regular approaches, like the 
Siamese, by trenching.” 


2023 text: “In their wars the Burmans make regular approaches by trenching 
like the Siamese.” 


These changes are uncommon, however, and at no point were words eliminated. If 
there was any doubt about changing the meaning, the text was not altered. 

Also, Low consistently used the serial comma (a comma after the penultimate 
word of a list, as in “this, these, and those”). The form is often worthwhile, but is bur- 
densome when combined with his other mess of punctuation. Therefore it has been 
largely eliminated. 


Spelling 
Low’s spelling varied widely. Burmese and British place-names are confusing 
enough, so there is no profit in repeating all the variations if Low himself did not 
know which was correct. I’ve therefore settled on a single spelling for each term. For 
example : 


coyan > koyan (Low used ‘c’ three times versus ‘k’ twenty-two times) 

Junk Ceylon > Junkceylon (Low spelled it both ways) 

Bali/Pali > Pali 

bazar/bazar/bazaar > bazaar 

myuwun/myu-wuin/maywun > mydwun (This form was the most frequent. 
Today, the Myanmar word is usually transliterated as myowun. People in 
Tenasserim suggest that Low’s spelling “sounds ingaleik”.) 

meu-ang/mu-ung/mu-ang/mu-ang/mu-ung > mu-ung (The latter was Low’s 
most common transliteration of t#a9, though “meu-ang” would be more 
accurate) 

Karian/Karean/Kayen/Karen > Karen 

Shaan/Shaan/Shan/Shan > Shan 


Spelling also meandered for Myanmar geographic terms. Notable was chaung 
(cqpé: : creek/river). Captain Low used kyaung, khyaung, kyaun, kyaum, choung 
and chaung. The latter was used on the 1826 Survey of India maps which charted 
his travels. It is the standard form today, and is employed here to tame his per- 
mutations. 

Note that kyaung is now the standard English spelling for coyé:, meaning school 
or monastery. Low consistently wrote kyaum, however, and in vernacular speech this 
runs close to true. With some trepidation I’ve left it intact. Also left alone is the con- 
flation of kyaung, zedi and phaya/bura into the amorphous term “pagoda”. That mess 
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is unfortunate, but sorting it out is beyond the resources of the present editor. 
Another issue is taung (cooé : hill, mountain). Sometimes Low wrote “daung” 
instead, but local people assure me this is incorrect. Possibly it reflects a Mon accent, 
but more likely it arose from the subtle distinction between oo [t] and 3 [d]. Taung 
has been mostly inserted throughout, but readers should remain aware of how this 
word is cast upon everything from a rock in the sea to Myinmoletkat Taung, the 
highest mountain in Myanmar Tenasserim at 2,072 meters. 

Capitalization has been an unexpected challenge. Captain Low (or the Journal) 
tended to spell parts of proper names in lower case. This was not done consistently, 
and they capitalized British names more often than Burmese ones. I’ve chosen to 
either capitalize proper nouns, or add hyphens to connect lower-case words to a cap- 
ital letter in ways that correspond to the meaning of the phrase. For example : 
Tennasserim river > Tenasserim River; Ban mé nam héng > Ban Mé-nam Héng 
(tinuuaithude; “Dry River Village”). 

Low’s variant spellings were not sloppy errors. When the British invaded 
Mranma, they struggled to fathom its complex culture including hundreds of lan- 
guages and dialects. It took decades to decide on romanization of Burmese, Mon, 
Karen, Shan and other tongues. Low was at the frustrating forefront of that effort. He 
would have welcomed a consensus on how to proceed. He also would have under- 
stood why that consensus remains unsatisfactory two centuries later. 


Concessions to digital searches 


Anyone who spends time searching archived materials realizes how dependent we 
are on the quality of cataloguing. Usually this is very good, but errors and omissions 
can hamper research. A common pitfall is variant spelling. For this reason, a number 
of common names have been modernized from the 1830s text. For example : Tennas- 
serim > Tenasserim; Bankok > Bangkok; Keddah > Kedah. 

However, “Che-ung Mai” was not altered to Chiang Mai because Low’s spelling 
was consistent. The modern spelling is also attached in footnotes. 


Typography 
The 1830s serials did not use standardized typesetting. Names of persons were some- 
times in small capitals, sometimes not. Place names were sometimes italicized, later 
put in regular font, then italicized again. I’ve dispensed with these variations. Now, 
small caps only appear in titles and abbreviations like GPs and IOR. Very little is 
italicized except certain non-English words like mytiwtin (@jo§ : mayor); also phuingi 
(op§:(03: : a Buddhist monk, and usually anglicized as hpongyi). 


Footnotes and annotation 


All remarks by the present editor are within brackets [ ]. Remarks lacking brackets are 
by Captain Low (or the Journal editors, for it is sometimes unclear who wrote them). 
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Results 


Though these changes seem significant, they were applied with a much lighter touch 
than a modern editor would use. Only rarely was a heavier hand needed, such as the 
following example : 


JOURNAL TEXT, 1835: 


The town lies in 14° 4' N. lat, but boats of six coyans burden go up as far, in 
the dry season, as Wumbo, at spring tides (which rarely reach Keat-kun 
village), and, when the river is full, small canoes can reach Kali-gdon, from 
whence its source is not far distant, for while there, in the dryest month, the 
bed was found by me to consist of broad and deep pools, connected by 
narrow channels of running water scarcely ankle deep. 


ABRIDGED TEXT, 2023: 


The town lies in 14° 4' north latitude, but boats of six koyans burden go up 
as far in the dry season as Wumbo at spring tides (which rarely reach Keat- 
kun Village); and when the river is full, small canoes can reach Kali-gaon 
from whence its source is not far distant, for while there in the dryest month 
the bed was found by me to consist of broad and deep pools, connected by 
narrow channels of running water scarcely ankle-deep. 


The passage does not exist in IOR/H/MISC/674, so we cannot make a direct compar- 
ison to Low’s earlier writing. Having read both versions, however, I am confident that 
the style of the 2023 text is much closer to Low’s reports than his articles in the JRAS. 

Most importantly, I hope a balance has been achieved which allows readers to 
both enjoy the text and learn from it. 


J.P. 
Cha-am, 2023 


PREFACE, 1835 


THE FOLLOWING ABSTRACT is taken from Captain Low’s history of the provinces 
wrested from the Burmese during the late war, which, through his friend in this 
country, was presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. Several portions of it have 
already been read at the general meetings of the society, and it is intended to con- 
tinue to give abstracts from it in the successive numbers of this journal in the 
confident hope that the British public will speedily call for the entire publication of a 
work containing the most authentic information respecting a country, our relations 
with which are daily increasing in value and importance. 

It has been deemed just to the author and to the reader to present this abridge - 
ment as nearly as possible in Captain Low’s own words. Though manifestly not a 
practised writer, he describes the results of his experience with a strength and sim- 
plicity which could only be acquired by personal and intimate knowledge of his 
subject. 
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BY JAMES LOW 


CHAPTER 1 


OBSERVATIONS WC.: 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY employed against the Kingdom of Ava brought, 
during the first campaign, the Tenasserim provinces under British sway. They fell at a 
period when their resources had not been affected by the contest, and the struggle 
which separated them from Ava was too short to impoverish them or to diminish the 
interest with which a stranger might have been disposed to view them. It is proposed 
to describe the Tenasserim Coast as it existed immediately alter the conquest, and 
incidentally to notice circumstances connected with its condition since that period. 
It may be proper to premise that the government of Prince of Wales Island had been 
pleased to depute me to this coast as second in a political mission, and that the 
supreme government had subsequently honoured me by requiring my services on 
the coast with reference to Siamese negotiations. 

The coast of Tenasserim, in the strict acceptation of the term, includes perhaps a 
space lying betwixt about 8° 10' and 13° 30’ north latitude. To save unnecessary details 
and repetitions, the three provinces will be treated as a whole, so far as practicable. 
With respect to what may be termed their authentic general history, Mr. Crawfurd’s 
valuable work entitled Embassy to Siam may be referred to, amongst others.” 

In 1687 the English at Mergui were massacred; Tavoy was independent in 1759; in 
1793 the Siamese and Burmans contended for Tenasserim, and in 1824 it fell under 
British rule. 


TANNAU, OR TENASSERIM PROPER, AND MERGUI 


This province extends from Pilla-pye-kya or the Me-ma-myt River on the north, to 
Pakchan, a river which marks its termination on the south; east are the Siamese hills, 
and on the west the sea. 

Mergui, the only town in the province, lies in 12° 12' north latitude and about 98° 
24' east longitude; the Burmans of this coast term it “Beit-myw” and “Mrit”, and the 
Peguers “Brut”. 

The old town of the same name, which flourished until the inroads of the Sia- 
mese became too frequent to be resisted, lies about thirty-five miles up the 
Tenasserim River; it is reported to be now re-peopling, and may be said to contain 
150 houses with a native officer to protect them. The Siamese range is a grand natural 


1 [Chapters 1-2 of Captain Low’s history were published in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain & Ireland, volume 2, N° 2 (1835), pp. 248-275. The preceding introduction was 
also in that edition. The Journals publications of subsequent chapters will be noted below.] 

2 [Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Courts of Siam 
and Cochinchina, second edition, vols. 1 & 2. (London; 1830).] 
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barrier which is only broken at wide intervals in any perceptible degree. The highest 
peaks may be estimated at about 5,000 feet, and the breadth of the belt in this 
quarter at about ten miles; it seems to narrow itself as the breadth of the continent 
diminishes, but is yet so broad in the space betwixt 8° and 10° north latitude as to 
approach the coast within ten miles. In the latitude of Tavoy, this range with its par- 
allel ones appears forty miles wide at the least; in that of Martaban they present a 
frowning barrier, the breadth of which has not been ascertained. The whole of this 
belt is clothed in dense primeval forests and is only occasionally visited by Siamese 
or Burmans; it is filled with wild beasts, and the valleys formed by the inferior ranges 
give shelter to those Karen tribes who disdain or avoid, as far as they are able, any 
dependence on either of the nations above noticed. 

The chief rivers of Tannau! are the river of that name and its branches, the Keau- 
peah (or Gaupeah) which flows into the sea about thirty miles north of Mergui, and 
another about fifty miles [sic’] to the south of Mergui called Pakchan, which forms 
the boundary with the Siamese territory on this coast as before noticed. The whole 
coast is, however, intersected at short intervals by creeks and small streams. 

The Tannau River rises amongst the hills in about 16° north latitude; and after 
flowing parallel to the Tavoy Province through a valley scarce wide enough to afford 
it a free passage, where it has all the characteristics of a mountain torrent, it keeps 
the general line of the coast, receives in its way many small tributary streams from 
the eastern mountains, and finally when nearly due-east of Mergui turns suddenly 
towards the sea into which it disembogues itself by three mouths. The northern 
entrance is alone considered quite safe for large shipping, but junks and vessels of 
sixty-tons burden have been known to pass through the southern passage. The 
Thetis, Bombay cruiser, sailed up the latter to Old Tenasserim in 1824-25.* The river 
is not safely navigable for boats further than one hundred miles from its mouth; but 
the Karens who live higher up convey their articles for barter on bamboo rafts down 
the stream. Prahus of burden cannot ascend above Old Tenasserim; a branch 
diverges to the southeast of that place, which was often taken advantage of by the 
Siamese when on plundering excursions. The main branch is called Chaungi or Large 
River, a name which it retains in Tavoy at the place where it was crossed by me in my 
route to the Nayé-taung-lan Pass, literally the “Nats-stream-hill” Pass.* 


1 [TANNAU : the region is notorious for its many names. This is a shortened Shan version, spelled 
avun in Thai, or more formally avune : “Dtanao-si”. It is Tanah Seri in Malay and “Tanassuli” in 
Chinese. In Burmese it is pronounced “Tanintharyi” though written as org25§ or “Tanainsari”. 
Europeans initially called it Tenassery which the Portuguese likely altered to Tenasserim. All the 
names derive from Tana-sri, a Pali/Sanskrit phrase meaning “resplendent refuge”. Thus, none of 
the names are invalid; they are merely different sounds that people used to identify a place.] 

2 [FIFTY MILES : likely a misprint. Low surely knew the Pakchan was hundreds of miles further 
south. “KEAUPEAH” and “Gaupeah” are attempts at Kyauk-pya, the northern mouth of the river. | 


3 [THETIS : in IOR/H/674, p. 12/332, Low said the ship took the north channel in May 1825.] 


4 [NAYE-TAUNG-LAN : §$05¢q6029€cvé: ; another translation is “water-of-spirits hill path”.] 
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TAVOY 


The Tavoy Province is bounded on the north by the Yé district at the Pauktein Nala, 
or creek; on the south, by the Mumahmyan Nala; on the east by the Siamese moun- 
tains; and west, by the sea. It may be roughly estimated to contain 3,600 square 
miles. It is a more hilly tract than Tannau and perhaps less fertile by nature; the nat- 
ives term it indifferently Tawai, Dawai, Dawe or Dahweh. 

The principal hills are those of the low range which runs north from Tavoy Point, 
and nearly divides into equal portions that narrow isthmus lying betwixt the river 
and the sea. The keys of this province are the mouth of the Tavoy River, Moyet, on 
the sea shore; Kaling-aung on the north; Keat-poa on the east; Taung Byaup, south- 
east; and Mendat on the south. 

The chief rivers are the Tavoy River, the entrance to which lies in about 13° 32' 
north latitude; the Chaungi or Tenasserim River which flows about thirty miles east- 
ward of the Tavoy River; the Taung Byaup which falls into the latter at its mouth; the 
Maung Magan, flowing into the sea nearly opposite to Tavoy; the Kanneindah or 
Pauktain which falls into the Tavoy River about eight miles south of the town after 
having watered the eastern part of the province; and the Pimbui River which joins 
the Taung Byaup just before this last reaches the Tavoy River. 

The Tavoy River is picturesquely studded with islands which, however, renders 
its navigation to square-rigged vessels tedious and difficult; properly considered it is 
not navigable to such beyond the town, although one has been known to venture 
about five miles further up. The town lies in 14° 4' north latitude, but boats of six 
koyans! burden go up as far in the dry season as Wumbo at spring tides (which rarely 
reach Keat-kun Village); and when the river is full, small canoes can reach Kali-gaon 
from whence its source is not far distant, for while there in the dryest month the bed 
was found by me to consist of broad and deep pools, connected by narrow channels 
of running water scarcely ankle-deep. The chief town is Tavoy, and there are 
reckoned uo villages scattered over the plains and on the skirts of hills. The chief 
passes to Siam are the Nayé-taung and Taung Byaup. 

Yé, or Kolayé, has been long considered as a dependency of Tavoy; it is a district 
of little note, and chiefly valuable for the timber it yields. It lies between the Bal- 
amein River on the north and Kali-gaon or Kalin-gaon, its boundary on the south, 
and is confined by the Siamese range on the east; a pillar was formerly set up at a 
place called Myi-kya-kyauptein to mark the boundary. There are several elevated 
tracts in the district, and the Maloe Taung, a high hill bearing south-east of the 
town, is conspicuous. The face of the country is nearly overspread with forest and 
brushwood; here and there a few open spaces cultivated with rice may be seen. The 
river is not deep enough for square-rigged vessels to sail in, but large native prahus 
are here built and sent to Rangoon and Martaban. The course of the river was 
explored by me up to the Karen village where the tide fails; a passage further cannot 
be effected except in a canoe. 


1 A koyan is 5,323 Ibs., and is a Malayan or Straits measure. 
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ENGRAVED BY J. & C. WALKER (PHAROAH & CO.; MADRAS; 1854). 


IMAGING BY THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 
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MAUTAMA OR MARTABAN 


This province, which is now nearly divided betwixt the British and Burmans, lies as 
far as has been ascertained betwixt 16° and 18° 20' of north latitude. On the north it 
has Taung-dami, part of the Chetaung and Thaum-Paguti Province, and the Siamese 
hills; on the south it is bounded by the Balamein River which separates it from Yé; on 
the east is the Siamese range or that tract called Miya Waddy; and on the west is the 
sea and the Chetaung Province; on the north-west lies Teit-killa; and on the north- 
east the Saungin River; south-east lies Phiya-thaung-ju or Samehu, or the Three 
Pagodas; and south-west is Pulagytin Island. The breadth of the province may be 
rated at from sixty at the lowest, up to 120 miles, and its area may be taken at about 
12,000 square miles. 

The province consists of extensive plains occasionally crossed by low ranges of 
hills, or diversified by insulated mountains and rocks. The chief hills are the Jen- 
kyeit-p’hra Taung, which is rendered very conspicuous by its peak and lies westward 
of the Burman town; the Joegabén or Zoegabin Taung, to the northward of the same 
place, and the Daung-dami Taung, Mijein Taung! and Miyein Taung. The ranges are : 
one stretching from the range on which the town stands towards Jenkyeit,” the Mart- 
aban range running northward parallel to the river, and the Malamein? and Wahrut 
ranges. There are several small ranges of the great Siamese belt, which lie properly 
within the province. 

Martaban is watered by fine rivers, almost all of which admit of an advantageous 
inland navigation. The principal of these is the San-lun of the Burmans, and Krung 
Mautama of the Peguers.* 

The Siamese mountains have a majestic aspect when viewed from the Burman 
town; and they are in this latitude about ninety miles on an average from the sea. 
They trend to the north, and the distance rapidly increases as the angle they form 
with the coast widens. Several peaks seem to the eye 5,000 feet high at the least. The 
range is broken in two spots on the Martaban frontier, through which lie the passes 
to Siam. The most important of these, and the chief key to the military position of 
Martaban, is the Phra Song Chu or “Three Pagodas Pass”, termed by the Siamese 
Phra Chedi Sam-ong. The pagodas lie in 15° 18' north latitude and 98° 22' 15" east lon- 
gitude, according to Captain Grant’s observation after the war.‘ 


1 [MIJEIN TAUNG : very likely the same peak as “Michan Taung” listed elsewhere in the text. See the 
index under the latter spelling. ] 


2 [JENKYEIT : Zin Kyaik : @€sof}o3 : GPS 16.71, 97.42] 

3 [MALAMEIN : Mawlamyine : ce5co[@é (Burmese), or e05ec8 (Mon). Low’s spelling is more faithful 
to the Myanmar pronunciations than the British substitute, “Moulmein”. 

4 [SAN-LUN / KRUNG MAUTAMA RIVER : Salween or Thanlwin on modern maps.] 


5 The latitude here is nearly the same as that assigned to it, from native information, in my plan of 
the Siamese empire compiled in 1822; but in it the longitude was put too far to the east. 
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“TENASSERIM PROVINCE, DISTRICT OF AMHERST”, FROM: AN ATLAS OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF INDIA, 
ENGRAVED BY J. & C. WALKER (PHAROAH & CO.; MADRAS; 1854). 


IMAGING BY THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 
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This pass is not precipitous like the Nayé-taung one leading from Tavoy into 
Siam. From the town of Martaban, it takes about twenty-three days by regular stages 
to reach Bangkok, the capital of Siam; but the natives perform it sometimes in a 
much shorter period. The first two or three stages are on the Attaram River’; thence 
to Mé-nam-nae, a post on the Siamese river of that name, occupies six or eight days. 
In three days more the traveller reaches Kanburi, a town of some note and an 
important frontier post, where the Mé-khlang separates into two branches. He then 
sails down this river two days to Ratphri, where he enters a canal which leads him to 
the T’ha-chin River; and in two or three days afterwards he reaches Bangkok. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE PROVINCES 
TANNAU 


No authentic accounts have been obtained of the early condition of this province; it 
appears, however, to have been first peopled by the T’hai, or Siamese race. At present 
the natives exhibit Burman rather than Siamese features.” 

The Siamese, as the people of Laii or Laos say, branched off as a colony from 
them about the year 813 of Christ; but they do not appear to have reached the Gulf of 
Siam for a long period afterwards. They must have then spread down the coast and 
probably colonised Mergui long before the Burmans had become a formidable 
nation to their neighbours. Europeans much frequented it about the close of the sev- 
enteenth century. The English had a settlement here in 1687, but the settlers were 
nearly all massacred. In 1793, the Siamese yielded and ceded to Ava the whole coast 
of Tenasserim south to Pakchan. 


TAVOY 


The accounts given to me by the Burmans relative to this province, previous to its 
becoming known to Europeans, are very meagre and somewhat fanciful. 

It is said that about 2,000 years ago colonies arrived from Martaban and from the 
eastward; and that, long after this event, people reached it from Arakan in search of 


1 [ATTARAM RIVER : originally written as “At’tharam river” here, but later spelled Attaram or 
Atthiyan. The most common modern spelling is Ataran.] 


2 [EARLY HISTORY : the history of settlement on the Tenasserim River is slowly coming into focus. 
Initial populations were probably formed from indigenous people, Mon-Khmers, Malays, Pyu, 
Moken and others from around the Indian Ocean. Burmans likely arrived in the region by the 
10th century. Local polities seem to have been autonomous, and thus far there is no evidence of 
political administration from Upper Burma prior to 1548. By the 12th century, Tai people had 
migrated to the Tenasserim River valley in such numbers that they assumed the thrones of local 
kingdoms even while the population remained ethnically diverse. Notably, these ‘Shans’ were 
unaffiliated with those in the Chao Phraya basin or Shan plateau. The region was mostly subject 
to the Thai kingdom of Ayutthaya from 1531 until 1760, after which administration from Ava and 
a second wave of Burman migration occurred. All of these conclusions are tentative, however, 
and research continues. ] 
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iron and settled at Daungive, or Thongive, about five miles upwards from the mouth 
of the Tavoy River and on the west bank. They called the country Dahiveh, meaning 
“knife buy”; and they brought with them the Buddhist religion. 

The present Tavoyers affirm that this town was destroyed by preternatural 
agency, and that still at times, and in the dead of night, are to be heard sounds made 
by the spirits of the former inhabitants as if engaged in the several occupations they 
followed when in life. Another colony settled at Kalin-gaon, about fifty miles above 
the present town. When visited by me in 1825, there was no appearance of a town of 
any note having stood there. The only indication of such having existed somewhere 
in this direction is the small pagoda which crowns a neighbouring hill, and the ruins 
of a large one a mile and a half to the eastward of this place; but every remarkable 
hill almost has a pagoda on its top or side. When the town of Tavoy was built, the 
natives could not have been under much apprehension from the quarter of Siam; 
else they would have built it on the west bank of the river where the ground is higher 
and more defensible. 

The intermixture of various tribes with the aborigines or with colonies derived 
from distant places, together with the change produced by subjection to Siamese and 
Burmans by turns and finally to the latter, may be supposed to have obliterated any 
decided individuality of form, feature or character possessed by the first holders of 
the country. 

The English recognised this province as an independent one in 1753; but we have 
no exact account of their appearance or of the manners of the natives at that time. 

The Burmans under Chedikamani and Maha Noratha conquered Tavoy and dis- 
possessed the independent chief who governed it in 1766; and Debadie attacked the 
Siamese and invested their capital in this year. In 1767, Ava was attacked by the 
Chinese. In 1793, the Burman governor, Namea Pyt or Maunmea Pyu, turned traitor 
and delivered the Tavoy Province into the hands of the Siamese, but it was soon 
retaken by the Burmans. The Siamese, however, contrived to carry off 5,000 of the 
inhabitants during their occupancy of the territory. 

Shortly previous to the subjection of it to the British, it was disturbed by the 
inroads of a bold Siamese chief called Nhameh, who carried off crowds of prisoners 
to Siam; but at length, through the treachery of his young mistress, a Peguer, he was 
surprised in a dark night by a body of Tavoyers led by a man named Ma-aumda, a 
native of the town and secretary to the myttwun.' His party was dispersed, and he 
was taken prisoner. The Burmans shut him up in an iron cage and sent him to Ran- 
goon where his death by cholera saved him, probably, from a more cruel end. This 
Ma-aumda was rewarded with a thousand ticals of silver and honorary dresses, and 


1 [MYUWUN : [Q)0§ or myowun; literally meaning “city minister’. The position was similar to 
that of a mayor, though perhaps closer in function to the French maire. The British often equated 
the title to governor or even viceroy, and also mangled the spelling to “may-woon’” or other fan- 
cies. Low attempted three different spellings; the most common and accurate one is used 
throughout this edition. ] 
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he was made third in council at Tavoy; yet it was he who, when the British force was 
approaching the fort by the river, seized the governor, or myuwun, and delivered up 
the place without firing a shot from the walls.! 

The governor was sent to Bengal, and his three wives and family to Rangoon. 
They were there in great poverty, as it is probable that their property had been 
plundered for some time. At their earnest request, I gave them a free passage back to 
Tavoy on my return to that place, for which they appeared very grateful. The first of 
these, and the real head of the family, is a very clever person; and like women of her 
rank in Ava, is reported to have shared pretty equally with her husband in the toils of 
government. When on board, she was unwell with rheumatism, and to cure it 
employed the means generally resorted to on all occasions of illness by the natives of 
these countries, shampooing, which was performed by one of her slaves trampling 
with bare feet over her body. 


YE, OR KOLAYE 


The traditional account of this province is very short. The natives say that in the 
ninety-third year of their era, which corresponds with A.D. 731, a certain princess 
called Mara Devi,? a daughter of the king of Tavoy, formed the first establishment. In 
the year 800 of their era (A.D. 1438), Naratha Jedi Mén, prince of Tavoy, improved the 
town and stockaded it; the latter operation having occupied five months and seven 
days. This town then got the name of Raja Siha Dyera Pura. 


MARTABAN 


My endeavours while in this province were ineffectual in bringing to light any cred- 
ible or even plausible account of its earliest state. No buildings are extant of a more 
ancient date than that of the introduction of the religion of Buddha, since those 
actually existing are evidently the offspring of the latter; and the assumption by 
Burman phungies, or priests, of all the sacerdotal offices in the province sufficiently 
accounts for no Peguan records having been preserved—none, at least to my know- 
ledge, have been discovered. 


1 [MA-AUMDA : apparently identical with Maungda, who went on to lead a failed insurrection 
against British rule in Tavoy in 1829. He was subsequently executed. See pp. 171-2.] 

2 The occurrence of Sanskrit terms sufficiently indicates that Buddhism had been introduced at 
this period. 


CHAPTER 2 


TOWNS, POPULATION, DRESS, APPEARANCE, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE 


TANNAU AND MERGUI 


WHEN THE STOCKADED TOWN OF MERGUI was taken after a short resistance in 1824, 
the population was concentrated in and near it. The inroads of the Siamese had 
driven them from the interior, and the war had called forth the aid of every man cap- 
able of bearing arms. It was believed that in taking advantage of the alarm of the 
Merguiers, the Siamese had carried off about one-thousand persons into slavery. It is 
supposed the greatest number of these were afterwards sent back, agreeably to a 
treaty with the British; but the Siamese subsequently supplied their place by drawing 
extensively on the Malayan population of the Kedah territory, which they were 
equally bound by the same treaty to protect. 

At the period alluded to, this province contained a population nearly as follows, 
computed according to the number of houses : 


HOUSES 

Mergui Town, divided into six compartments ........... 1,200 
Jb, 20 Foc en oR 300 
straggling hamlets .0.........ceecesessceeceeeececeeceeeeeeeeaeeereeaee 100 
Total: NOUSeS <3 unc hirie Aee noha 1,600 

SOULS 

total averaged lay population «00.0... eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 8000 
add priests in MOMAStETIES ...........cceceseeseeseeseeteeeeeeeees 200 
Total population 0.0.0... cceecseecceeerecseeeeeeeneeees 8,200 


Averaging about five inhabitants to every house. 


In this population there were about 300 Chinese, 200 half-Portuguese, a few other 
native Christians, and a few Siamese; the body being composed of Burmans and 
Peguers. The population may have since increased in a small degree. 

The people are chiefly employed in agriculture and in petty traffic. Their manu- 
factures are very inferior to those of Tavoy, and their mechanics are not very expert; 
they can, however, construct a good sized vessel with the assistance of experienced 
superintendents from Rangoon or elsewhere. The women weave plain and checkered 
clothes; some of silk, others of silk and cotton mixed : these are reckoned durable. 
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The people in general are disposed to a peaceable life. They used to live in con- 
stant dread of the Siamese; and it was said that the governor could not muster more 
than 300 men on whom he could depend to defend the town when it was attacked by 
our troops. Their hopes of peace and security against Siamese inroads probably 
rested on the occupation of the place by an enemy of whose lenity they might have 
been aware. The personal appearance of the natives is much the same as that of the 
Burmans. Except when they go abroad, and even then, the dress of the men consists 
merely of a loose silk or cotton habiliment descending from the waist and tucked up 
from the height of the knee, and a turban formed of a coloured handkerchief. The 
women follow the Burman fashion. 

The established law is that prevalent in Ava, but it yields occasionally to local 
customs. The people are strict Buddhists. They live on rice, fish, venison, pork, and 
in general on the flesh of almost every sort of animal and reptile; but they seldom use 
beef or poultry, and do not make butter. The milk of their buffaloes, too, although 
rich and nutritious, is not a common article of diet. Goats are scarce, and there are 
no sheep. It was not without difficulty that a sufficient supply of provisions was 
obtained for the European officers and men on their first arrival. Fine fish was, how- 
ever, daily supplied; and the calf of the buffalo became a tolerable substitute for veal. 
Wheaten bread, like several other European luxuries, was not procured until Indian 
and Chinese bakers arrived. The usual tropical fruits, including the mangosteen and 
durian, thrive here but are not very abundant. 

It is not to be expected that in this country, so thinly peopled in proportion to its 
extent and fertility, the price of labour should be low; it may, generally viewed, be 
thought high: the fourth part of a Spanish dollar a day may be stated as the average 
rate when first occupied by us; perhaps six dollars a month may be the present 
average rate. But a Burman, unless stimulated by having a personal interest in the 
quantity of work to be done, is indolent and requires to be constantly watched. 

The natives of Mergui are fond of dancing, music and song, and are well supplied 
with materials for theatrical exhibitions from the never-failing theme of Sri Rama’s 
adventures. They are much attached to puppets. They sing in a strained voice, like 
the Chinese. 

Women are on the whole well treated, and placed nearly on a footing of equality 
with the men; and they are but rarely subjected to chastisement by their 
husbands—an exemption which the Hindustani female does not enjoy. They are also 
allowed a sufficient share of personal freedom and not infrequently “wear the 
turban”; but when they do so, it is generally for the pecuniary advantage of the 
indolent hen-pecked husband who wants the energy required to look after his 
household and other affairs. Although a marriage too frequently assumes the fea- 
tures of a sale, yet as far as could be learned, the inclinations of the woman are 
seldom forced. 

The Karens have not been noticed in the table of population of the province 
since their roving habits prevented any precise account of them being given to me; a 
short description of the wild tribes and also of the more civilised but secluded ones, 
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which are to be found in the woody or mountainous parts of the Indo-Chinese 
regions, together with collated specimens of their languages, might prove 
instructive. 


MERGUI TOWN 


The town of Mergui has been built on the sides and along the skirts of an irregular 
hill which is not perhaps more than 200 feet in height. The position is strong against 
a native force but feeble in presence of a European one, since it is accessible to ships 
and may be commanded from a high island in front. 

But were this latter point fortified and the town works improved, it might prob- 
ably admit of a good defence : on the west and south-west is the river; and in the 
latter direction there is a muddy creek and much difficult ground, rendering an 
approach barely practicable. On the east and south-east is a rice swamp; and on the 
north the works surmount and command a sloping bank, which is however access- 
ible; a deep, dry fosse has been carried along those parts not naturally defended. The 
whole place was, when taken, inclosed by a stockade of thick beams and sections of 
whole trees about ten feet high, and there was a battery on the brow of the hill facing 
the river. 

The streets of the town are wide, and would be much dirtier than they then 
seemed were it not for the occasional cleansing they get from the rain-water which 
runs in small rapid currents down the ravines and declivities along the hill. They are 
also badly paved, and where they have been made on a slope, are little better than 
gutters in the rainy season. The houses are composed for the most part of the perish- 
able materials used on this coast, such as wooden posts inserted in the ground, light 
wooden rafters, bamboos, nipah-palm leaves, and matting; they are much inferior in 
neatness and convenience to the Tavoy ones. Several small but pleasant houses have 
been constructed on the ridge of the hill by European gentlemen residing there. 
Before this was effected, they were obliged either to occupy the crazy Burman houses 
or the dilapidated kyaums' on the same ridge. The chief entrance to the town is on 
the riverside, through a mean brick gateway that is not arched; it had several other 
wooden gateways and at one of these, on the north face of the stockade, the British 
troops stormed. With the exception of a few small pagodas on the hill, and on the 
eminences beyond the northern gate and the bastions at the principal angles of the 
works, there are no brick or stone buildings in the place. The bricks of this coast are 
reckoned durable, but they are seldom put together with mortar; clay is most com- 
monly used. The small sort cost, at Tavoy, about thirty-five ticals for 10,000; the larger 
kind, being thirteen inches long, six broad and three in thickness, cost about fifty 


1 [KYAUMS : monasteries. Low wrote “Kyauns” but clearly meant kyaung : e02pé: , which is shortened 
from hpongyikyaung : 97§:{63:6030€: or “monk school”. Everywhere else, Low transliterated the 
word as kyaum. Today, they still line the ridge above town.] 
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ticals for the same number (a Burman lakh).' The roofing tile is quite flat, about 
eight inches long and five broad; it is often put on the roof of a building without any 
cement. 

On the whole, the situation of Mergui is peculiarly happy, whether it be viewed 
with reference to the mildness and salubrity of its climate,” the productiveness of the 
soil, or to the safe and agreeable shelter its harbour affords to ships during the viol- 
ence of the south-west monsoon. It is cooled by sea breezes during the day and by 
land winds at night. What is termed in India a land wind, which is often injurious to 
health, is quite unknown on this coast or in any of the provinces under review; but it 
may with truth be said that these advantages are possessed by many other situations 
on the same coast, and by several of the islands. In the absence of some other station 
in this quarter which might give shelter to British shipping, and from which in times 
of war an enemy could be watched and prevented from gaining supplies, or could be 
attacked with advantage, the position of Mergui must be deemed rather an 
important one. Thus, perhaps its value in a political point of view may counter-bal- 
ance the inconveniences which attend the retaining of a country so thinly inhabited, 
and therefore containing within itself few facilities for the improvement of its own 
resources. It is to be regretted that Junkceylon* and St. Matthew’s Island had not 
been in the possession of Ava when the war broke out; with the first (which would 
have soon fallen) as a permanent station and the second as an outpost, every political 
object might have been easily and cheaply attained.* 

The Siamese have greatly neglected Junkceylon of late years, owing either to the 
difficulty of drawing to it an adequate population or from some other cause. They 
would certainly have taken possession of Mergui, or have tried to do so, had the 
British abandoned it; but whether they now covet it as formerly does not appear. 
They may possibly dread a renewal, to their disadvantage in the main, of the cruel 
wars which endured so long betwixt them and the Burmans. The Siamese and 
Tannau people are bitter enemies of each other, and therefore there is not much 
probability of their ever uniting against the present rulers of the province. 


1 [BURMAN LAKH : in India, one lakh is 100,000. It is usually the same in Myanmar, but sometimes 
10,000 too. Note that Low spelled it “lac”, which was strangely left alone by editors in the 1830s. ] 


2 Europeans were sent here from Rangoon during the war for the recovery of their health. 


3 JJUNKCEYLON : Phuket. The origin of this peculiar name has many hypotheses, and one can 
dream up several others. For example, jong selan in Old Javanese would mean “junk gap’, or a 
narrow passage for a sailing ship. It may have been a convergence of words in different languages 
that were modified by Portuguese corsairs who came to rob the place in the 16" century. ] 

4 [ST. MATTHEW'S ISLAND : now called Za-det-gyi Kyun. In 1824 the Kingdom of Ava had no con- 
trol over the southern half of Tenasserim after being repulsed from Phuket by a Thai-Malay force 
in 1810. (see Skinner 1984 & 1985; Helfer 2019). Myanmar’s current possession of this territory is 
arguably due to British intervention. ] 
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“VIEW OF ST. MATHEWS I. FROM THE ANCHORAGE AT PINE TREE I.” JAMES Low, 1834 
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“THE ISLAND OF ST. MATHEWS TWO MILES DISTANT”. JAMES Low, (1834?) 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
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TAVOY 


The chief town of Tavoy is situated on the eastern bank of the river; it consists of two 
parts—the inner town which is surrounded by a wall about fifteen feet high, mostly 
built of brick, and the outer one also hemmed in by a wall of brick and mud, but only 
about eight feet high and much decayed. The inner wall has now in part been 
reduced to the height of eight feet. The whole place forms an irregular square, con- 
tracted on the east side; it is not very defensible and is commanded by heights on the 
east. It contained about 1,400 houses in 1824; these are much more substantial and 
comfortable than the Mergui houses. The streets were badly paved with bricks laid 
edge-ways, but they have since been improved. 

In 1824-25, a table of the population of this province was made out by me partly 
from Burman rolls but chiefly from actual personal observation; on these rolls much 
reliance could not be placed, but they served as general guides. Burmans and 
Peguers form the chief body of the people, and the remainder consists of Chinese, 
native Christians and other settlers. The British troops have been excluded from this 
enumeration. At the period alluded to, the population seemed to rest thus : 


HOUSES SOULS 
1. Tavoy town and suburbs, divided into 
eighteen compartment ..........ceeeeeeeereees 1,400 7,000 
2. one hundred and ten villages, some 
scattered hamlets and monasteries ......... 1,800 9,000 
Karens not included ......... 1,800 
Total native population........... 3,200 16,000 


This number has since increased to about 23,600 souls, exclusive of Karens and 
Chalome! of the islands. The present fixed population stands nearly thus : 


MAVOVERS euch cesitsaerescctttaseiadesssstolesterso totes 22,200 
POBUCTS i is.siisissetisshiseenspedbssesesdbasvtarelbssaeees 2,100 
CHINCS Cr. 2. isececdiiiee ale eteecachacs§ doteetbueat on 300 
Karens and Chalome ..........cccecccssseeeteeesees 1,850 
26,450 

native Christians (Portuguese) about ..... 50 
TOtal sicectsi-atieettedentestseeeeds 26,500 


In the above first-stated total of 16,000 souls, there were about 4,600 men capable of 
active employment, and in it the proportion of females exceeded that of the males by 
about one in fifteen. There were about 250 phungies or priests, and 2,000 (as nearly 


1 [CHALOME : from the Burman Salone : s00), which can be pejorative. A preferred term is Moken.] 


DETAIL OF: “PLAN OF THE WALLED TOWN OF Tavoy’, JAMES Low, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE BRITISH LIBRARY (IOR/X/2256) 


Captain Low’s numbered index includes: 1) the wharf, 2) main w. gate, 3) main W. gate of inner 
fort, 4) gate, 5) myoowoons [governor’s] house, 6) granaries, 7) pagoda, 8) bazaar, 9) European 
residence, 10) open space, 11) muddy creek, 12) main inner N. gate, 13) wooden bridge, 14) kyaums 
[monasteries], 15) dead gate [for funerals], 16) Chankyé village pagoda, 17) small pagoda, 18) bridge, 
19) Siam gate, 20) small gate, 21) wooden bridge, 22) deep muddy creek, 23) gate, 24) houses, and, 
out of frame, 25) Siam Hill, 26) kyaums, 27) road to Siam, 28) Siam bridge. Note that the top of the 
map points east. 
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as could be learned) debtors! of both sexes and all ages. It does not appear that Tavoy 
at any period contained more than 30,000 souls. In 1793 when the then-governor of 
Tavoy delivered up the place to the Siamese under their prince regent, the latter car- 
ried 5,000 inhabitants of every description into captivity or slavery; and when 
Dainvoun the Burmese general attacked Junkceylon, the Tavoyers lost, it is said, 
nearly twice the above number. We may allow one-half of the latter statement to be 
near the truth. 

An excess of 1,000 females over the number of males in the whole population is 
easily to be accounted for : Tavoy was long exposed to the inroads of the Siamese 
who carried off the men when at a distance from their homes. The Burman con- 
scriptive system also drew, at times, largely on the people; and lastly, the custom 
sanctioned by Burman law prevalent amongst the people of selling their services 
(particularly of women), or those of their children, was calculated to throw into the 
families of the richest classes an undue proportion of females. On entering the town 
of Tavoy, a stranger cannot fail to remark the crowds of women seen in the streets; 
this does not, in a very manifest degree, arise from the disproportion alluded to, but 
is owing to the freedom women here enjoy, and which so favourably contrasts with 
the savage custom which immures them within the walls of an Indian harem or 
domestic prison. 

The condition of the debtors ostensibly originates in a contract formally entered 
into by the parties and liable to be dissolved by a repayment of the sum lent; but 
under the Burman sway, a person of this description was rarely found able to eman- 
cipate himself; and his debt, with all the accumulated sums and value of articles 
given to him and his family, descended to the latter at his death. The wife was first 
liable, and on her death, the children; the husband in like manner paid the debts of 
his deceased wife, but the children of a debtor might sell their services during his life 
and thus escape the obligation to pay his debt, unless their names had been inserted 
in the deed. Parents were, however, answerable for the debt of a child on his death if 
contracted with their knowledge. After the place was taken, numbers of female 
debtors found means to emancipate themselves. The young women had little diffi- 
culty, as many formed half matrimonial connexions with the British soldiers, both 
European and native of all ranks. When debtors are not employed in the business of 
their masters they work elsewhere, paying however to the former about five pice, or 
the ninth part of a rupee daily. 

In such a country as this is, comprising Tannau, Tavoy and Martaban including 
Yé, which is so insulated with respect to our Indian possessions as to render no two 
cases which affect them both parallel, where the population does not amount to four 
persons to every square mile, colonization might perhaps be attempted with success. 
Here large tracts of forest would be free to the new settlers under proper limitations, 
and they would soon amalgamate with the natives and originate a new race. Here are 
no castes, no forbidding superstitions, and scarcely anything like intolerance. 


1 Persons who sell their services. 
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The women may marry foreigners, and they are well disposed to do so, while the 
men are indifferent on the subject if their own private privileges are not interfered 
with. Although unreserved in general in their conduct, yet the women of the respect- 
able classes rarely betray any want of chastity and decorum; they are intelligent, 
frank, lively and talkative, and retort with smartness without shewing ill-nature. 
They are very industrious and well versed in household economy. All these qualifica- 
tions supply the want of any superior degree of feminine delicacy or beauty—to 
which their pretensions are not so strong as those of the Hindu girls and Musalmanis 
of India. The women are employed in the rice fields during harvest; they beat out 
rice, spin thread, weave cloth (for amongst the Indo-Chinese the men are seldom 
weavers), retail petty goods, search for roots and esculents, mushrooms and other 
edible substances, and are quick in money calculations. The women are also cooks, 
although every man of the lower classes and perhaps most of those in the higher 
know how to dress a meal : this is no difficult task since rice and a little seasoning, 
with a boiled fish or a piece of meat roasted over the embers, is luxury to them. 

The dishes found at the tables of the rich are more numerous and are not dis- 
agreeable to a European palate. They do not swallow such huge heaps of rice as a 
native of India does at a meal, but use it sparingly like the Chinese. Their cooking 
utensils are of iron or of earthenware. They eat twice a day, once early in the 
forenoon and again in the evening. The meats are chopped and put into small cups 
and saucers, as are the vegetables and seasonings; the latter consist of balachong or 
caviare, nipah vinegar pickles, and acid fruits; these are served up in lacquered cir- 
cular trays having high-peaked covers. 

All the members of a family eat together. If chinaware is not procurable or they 
cannot afford it, each has a portion of rice served out on a lacquered plate. They help 
themselves generally by spoons to the other dishes, but most commonly convey the 
viands to the mouth with their fingers. 

The provisions which may be got in the bazaars on this coast are elephant’s flesh, 
venison, poultry, hog’s flesh, fish, fruits, rice, Indian corn, eggs, milk, yams, sweet 
potatoes and a few esculents, and articles imported from India or Penang, &c. The 
poorer natives will eat frogs, guanas and other reptiles, and, most of them, animals 
which have died a natural death. Monkeys are also eaten; buffalo-hide, prepared in a 
peculiar way, is occasionally eaten; the taun-palau, a long white semi-pellucid worm 
which is found in decayed wood, is reckoned a delicacy, as are Termes and other 
kinds of ants. When invited to eat with Europeans, a well bred Burman becomes very 
soon at home, for he strictly watches the actions of his guest and others at table and 
imitates them so well that he scarcely betrays any awkwardness after two or three 
trials. They will in general drink indifferently any liquor that is offered to them; beer 
is universally relished by most eastern people, and not least by those whose religion 
forbids them to taste intoxicating drinks. They prefer the strange mixture of pickled 
tea leaf with oil of sesame, onions, garlic, salt, ginger and coconut to the simple infu- 
sion of the dry tea plant : the plant, at least one species of it, grows in the hilly parts 
of the countries bordering on the east of Ava proper. It is always sent along with 
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invitations to dinner or a feast; if a person who receives an invitation cannot attend, 
it is expected that he shall send someone to fill his place. Some of the men who affect 
a strict adherence to Buddhist tenets will not taste wine or spirits; these have vowed 
abstinence from certain luxuries and indulgences, or abstain from them either on 
principle or to gain credit with the multitude; those who take sanctimonious oaths 
allow their beards to grow and are sedate in their deportment; they mix in society, 
however, and do not debar themselves from any reasonable pleasure. 

The Peguer inhabitants eat at sunrise, and their fare scarcely differs from that of 
the Burman peasantry; the Burmans reproach them with being gluttons. The natives 
of both sexes of these coasts are habitual smokers of tobacco : the first thing 
presented to a stranger, whether European or native, on his entering a house is a 
siwelit, or segar; even children of three years of age may be seen whiffing with as 
great gravity as their seniors; the chief men use finely polished wooden pipes 
mounted in silver, with silver bowls. 

The climate of Tavoy is not so cool as that of Mergui and Martaban; it is shut out 
from the sea by a low range of hills and lies on a plain. In the dry season it is subject 
to fogs, and the variation of the temperature within twenty-four hours often 
amounts to 30 degrees of Fahrenheit. In the jungly parts of the country the temper- 
ature during the hot season has been observed by me to be so low, at six A.M., as 64° 
of the same scale, and at four P.M., so high as 90°. On the whole, however, the dry 
part of the year is agreeable; but the rainy season is very unpleasant and generally 
unhealthy. The whole flat country is then a sheet of water in which are seen the vil - 
lages, like islands, scattered about. 


YE 

The town of this name is romantically built on a long hill about one hundred feet 
in elevation; the Yé River washes the south side of the rising ground; on the north 
and west the place is protected by a tank and broken ground, and on the east are 
old ditches and swamps beyond them; a stockade hems in the town, but it was, in 
1825, scarcely twelve feet high in any part. The place is capable of being rendered 
strong; it did not hold out or offer resistance when Captain O'Reilly was sent to 
take it in 1824, probably owing to the flight of the chief to Bassein after Martaban 
had fallen. The town then consisted of only 150 houses and wore the aspect of 
decay. They reckoned but 1,200 souls for the whole population of the district, and 
those chiefly Peguers. The Burmans allege that it used to be a place of refuge for 
thieves and outlaws. Since the place was occupied by the British, the inhabitants 
have been orderly and peaceably inclined; provisions were so scarce that my depar- 
ture from it was hastened by the apprehension that my party would consume all 
the spare supplies of the inhabitants. 

The tank behind the stockade was covered with wild ducks of a larger size than 
the common duck, and speckled with white on a dark ground; whistling teal were 
also abundant so that a pleasant change of food was procured. No vegetables were 
seen in the bazaar, if a few wretched stalls might have deserved the name. The 


“PLAN OF THE STOCKADED TOWN OF YE”. JAMES Low, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE BRITISH LIBRARY (IOR/X/2234/6) 
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Siamese used to make inroads on this small province to carry off the people which 
accounts for the dilapidated appearance of the town. At the period alluded to, one of 
the former Burman chiefs was in charge of the place but no troops were left with 
him. He paid me a visit in full uniform, which consisted of a British staff dress given 
to him by Colonel Miles when he was appointed to his command by that officer; a 
sorry band of musicians accompanied him, of whom he seemed half-ashamed and 
apologised for their mean appearance by saying that the country had been nearly 
depopulated by wars. He sat down to table and partook of tea, and afterwards of 
brandy and wine, and left me in a very happy state of exhilaration. 


MARTABAN 


The chief Burman town of this province. It is situated on the north bank of the 
San-lun River at the point where it separates into two branches; it has been built at 
the foot of a long hill; this ridge is very steep and perhaps about 200 feet in height; 
it forms part of the Jenkyeit range. There are two principal streets, one of which 
stretches from the wharf gate to within 200 yards of the great northern gate, and 
the other is only about half the length of this one and nearly parallel with it. These 
streets are stony and, when rain falls, very miry, for the water runs through num - 
berless small channels from the hill and crosses the streets and roads on its way to 
the river. The houses in general are meanly constructed with light materials, and 
are raised three or four feet from the ground on posts. Many old, substantially built 
monasteries stand along the brow of the hill and beyond the northern gate. Several 
of these were appropriated for the reception of the officers and men who gar- 
risoned the place after it fell; they were found very spacious and, for this country, 
comfortable quarters. The Burman governor’s house was a shabby but large 
building of the usual light materials; it was accidentally burned after the storming 
of the town. 

The bazaars are held at the sides of the streets at an early hour in the morning 
and, for about two hours, in the cool part of the afternoon; women are the only 
sellers. There are several pagodas scattered about, but the only one deserving of 
notice is situated within the battery square where the British troops were quartered; 
it is about 150 feet high, and the design is chaster than that generally found in many 
other buildings dedicated to the Buddhist worship. 

The whole of the top of the ridge at the foot of which the town stands, the town 
itself, and the south face of the ridge, have been inclosed by a stockade of strong 
beams about ten feet in height, on an average; there are many gates in this wall. 


POPULATION 


It has been already noticed that Martaban Province exhibits traces of having been 
once more populous than it now is. The number of souls may be rated, for the period 
to which this account refers, at 50,000 as a maximum, in which number are included 
20,000 Karens. 
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“PLAN OF THE TOWN AND STOCKADE OF MARTABAN”. JAMES Low, 1825 
COURTESY OF THE BRITISH LIBRARY (IOR/X/2234/5) 
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Since the British have occupied the southern portion of the province, the Peguers 
of the lower provinces of Ava (Pegu proper) have sent forth large parties to seek pro- 
tection from Burman vengeance or misrule, under the milder influence of the new 
masters of this part of the coast; and increased the scanty population, as far as my 
information extends, on the south of the San-lun to about 50,000 souls of all classes, 
or as follows : 


Burmamns and Peguets ..........cccsccsseececesceseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees 48,000 
Karens and other scattered races, and Chinese, &c. ......... 2,000 
TOtalile cctisesvetezess coustserestousdcsens dove bieneed.cpieandivee cetatedinesetces 50,000 


CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF TANNAU AND MERGUI 


The natives of these provinces, of all classes, are fond of rich and expensive dresses 
and generally spend all their surplus money on them. Natives of Hindustan, on the 
other hand, will go in a state little short of absolute nudity, while they adorn their 
necks, ears and fingers with valuable gold ornaments and jewels. In this respect the 
latter most resemble the Siamese, who generally appear to consider the wearing of 
clothes higher up than the waist as an encumbrance to their motion. 

The Burman jewellery is of a rather inferior description, even as an eastern man - 
ufacture. The stones, if cut at all, are very imperfectly finished, and the setting shews 
little taste or skill in the workmen; they can, however, make gold and silver chains, 
and boxes of tolerable appearance; but these are not to be compared to Indian or 
Chinese articles of a similar sort, or even to those of Malayan workmanship. 

The women, generally considered, in this country use very few superfluous orna- 
ments. They rest satisfied with some rings set with cats-eyes and rubies. Enjoying as 
they do a great share of personal freedom, they could not perform the duties 
assigned to them if manacled with ear- and nose-rings of unwieldy size, necklaces, 
heavy bracelets and waist-belts, anclets and toe-rings like the women of India. 

Perhaps, however, it will be found that the husbands of the economical Burman 
dames are not quite so fully exempted as might be supposed, from the above 
account, from the domestic tax of pin-money. 

Silk is the fashionable cloth, from the king downwards to the cultivator, and is 
always worn by the women when they can get it. Fine cottons and muslins are also 
much in request. 

The use of silk is not in this climate conducive to cleanly habits; for although a 
Burman is sufficiently attentive to ablutions, yet he does not consider it always 
requisite to give his clothes the benefit of them too; and will, if in poverty, like the 
lowest class of Malays often allow his garment to drop by tatters from off his body. 
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The Karen cloth is worn by the lower orders on account of its durability and warmth. 
It is commonly very narrow, seldom exceeding a foot in breadth. 

The Mons or Peguers have in a great measure adopted the Burman costume, 
which is rather elegant for the men but indecorous, in European eyes, for the women 
since the leg is exposed in walking even above the knee. Burmans dress occasionally 
in large turbans; but the true national head-dress is a handkerchief twisted into a 
knot with the hair and brought to a point above the forehead. Their hair is generally 
cropped with the exception of a spot on the crown of the head; from this a long tail 
descends, which is rather inconvenient in action with an enemy. When the women 
dress themselves out for conquest, they sometimes wear small turbans too; and these 
give them a very coquettish air. 

In the rains, the men use enormous umbrella-hats! of basket or rush work : some 
of these are four feet five inches in diameter. They are very light and require some 
management when the wind is high. 

Officers of rank wear leather caps, either gilded or lackered : the former resemble 
the caps of fire-engine men. Inferior officers have black varnished leather ones. All 
ranks except priests wear shoes or sandals made either of wood or leather with cloth 
straps. These are pulled off on entering a house of respectability. Priests have no 
cloth on their sandals, such being reckoned too gay. 

The Tenasserim people, with the exception of some of the Karen tribes who have 
only occasionally a few charms punctured in their skins, tattoo themselves like the 
Burmans of Ava and the inhabitants of Laos. In this respect they widely differ from 
the Siamese who consider the practice as barbarous; perhaps they have discarded it 
in order that they might be better distinguished from their ancient enemies the Bur- 
mans. The legs, hips and arms are the parts of the body chiefly submitted to the 
operation; and this last is with these people essential to mark the period of man- 
hood. The tattooer uses a very long gold stylus. The operation is tedious and rather 
painful, as several gentlemen informed me, who out of curiosity submitted to this 
disfigurement of their nether man. As a slight fever is produced by the irritation, the 
patient is ordered to live sparingly and to attend to some superstitious observances. 

The colouring matter is the lamp-black produced by burning sesame oil under 
an old cooking pot which a priest has used in collecting his daily provisions. The 
lamp-black is mixed with the gall of an alligator, of a guana, or of a flying fox. The 
red is vermilion. When charms to render the person invulnerable are tattooed, the 
operation must take place in the thein, or “place of idols”. They have books con- 
taining directions for every kind of tattooing, and figures of the animals and other 
objects before noticed. A Burman’s skin is often covered with a variety of representa- 
tions: of real and fabulous animals and birds, of pagodas and other objects, and 
accompanied by Pali sentences of potent efficacy in his apprehension in averting 
evils of every kind. Tattooing has prevailed from the earliest ages. In Holy Writ the 
people are enjoined “not to print any marks on their bodies”— Leviticus, chapter XIX. 


1 Aspecimen of one is in the Royal Asiatic Society’s museum. 
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The chief features of character which distinguish the Burmans from the Mons are 
these: the former are proud, vain, ambitious and warlike, fond of the excitation cre- 
ated by their religious festivals and by speculative pursuits, while they would, if 
possible, assign over to the Peguers and Karens the drudgery of the field. The Mons, 
on the other hand, are modest, simple, retired and attached to domestic enjoyment; 
brave as an Indo-Chinese people especially when goaded by oppression, but gener- 
ally very submissive to authority; agriculturists by profession, attentive to the duties 
enjoined by the Buddhist religion, and generally temperate in their habits. 

Any person who should endeavour to portray the character of either of these two 
people, from an observation of their political institutions merely, would be led into 
error. Both are fond of domestic ease, both social and hospitable, and generally fair 
in their dealings; but a state of war is too apt to convert them into ruthless barbar- 
ians. These institutions were framed for the benefit of the governing, not of the 
governed. They neither arose from nor were they properly adapted to the feelings of 
the great mass of the people. There is no cementing rank betwixt the servants of the 
state who are the nobility by sufferance for the time being, and the serf who drives 
his buffalo and who, were he a “village Hampden” or an incipient Buonaparte, may 
raise himself to the highest dignities of the empire. The despot of today will crouch 
and lick the dust tomorrow before the promoted slave on whom he had but just 
trampled. Betwixt those who have and those who want power, there is no sympathy; 
and the fall of any man of rank is looked at with perfect indifference by men who 
have learned by experience that Burman power is a ramified spirit which does not 
alter its nature by any transmigration which it may undergo. 

The natural tendency of these people is to hospitality; and they have been known 
to exercise this virtue towards strangers when it could not have been agreeable to 
their rulers. 

When traversing the country, the villagers invariably pressed and vied with each 
other in making me welcome to what their huts afforded. The women on these occa- 
sions did not run to hide themselves like the less virtuous yet affected Hindustani 
females on the approach of a stranger, but continued their occupations which were 
weaving, dyeing thread, spinning, &c. 

Burman children are very respectful to their parents. When a youth leaves home 
to go on a journey or voyage, he lays his head at their feet and entreats their forgive- 
ness for past faults and their blessing for the future. They, in turn, kiss his cheek. By 
kissing is not implied the European mode of salutation but a strong inhalation 
through the nose—a custom which is deserving of notice since it is found to be 
extant amongst all the Indo-Chinese nations, the Malays, the islanders of the 
Archipelago, and in China. A social or family trait of this nature, so prevalent and 
peculiar, may be considered as pointing to some remote connexion betwixt the 
various tribes which have adopted it. 
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BURMAN MARRIAGE 


The Burman ceremonies are observed. The parents of the youth send certain friends 
to ask the consent of the girl’s relations. A time is fixed by her parents, and the 
couple are allowed to see each other frequently; but they reckon August, September, 
October and November unlucky, and do not marry during them. In these four 
months a priest is not allowed to become a layman. When the youth, accompanied 
by his friends and some elders and relatives, reaches the house of the bride, the 
oldest man or elder of the village takes two nosegays and gives one to each, begin- 
ning with the bride. The presents by this time have been arranged before the 
parents. These consist generally of three trays, two containing fruit, and a third, cloth 
or other articles; on a fourth tray are certain presents intended for the bride. She sits 
on the left of the party, and the bridegroom on the right. 

The elder now gives the bride a nosegay and makes her repeat some Pali sen- 
tences, first directed to her father, again to her mother, next to the parents of the 
bridegroom, and lastly to her husband. The bridegroom goes through the same cere- 
mony, beginning with his parents and relatives, but does not address the bride. The 
elder then takes the flower from the bride and places it on the wall of the house; she 
takes a little rolled-up betel leaf &c., and presents it to the bridegroom who 
exchanges the flower for it. They then both sit on one mat, the bridegroom on the 
right. A feast ensues, and they finish the ceremonies by eating out of the same dish. 

Marriage is here quite a civil affair and has often too much the appearance of a 
bargain. The youth of both sexes are, however, allowed opportunities of choosing 
occasionally for themselves; and in general it may be said that the marriage state in 
this country is much more favourable for the women than it is in Hindustan. 

In Mergui and even in Tavoy, the suitor is frequently expected to serve for two or 
three years the parents of the girl. If no marriage should ensue, they must pay back 
an equivalent for his service. Hardly any ceremony takes place on a marriage at 
Mergui. 

The consent of parents is commonly obtained for the marriage of a daughter. A 
feast is given when the suitor proves successful; bands of music attend and, where 
the parents of the respective parties are poor, the expenses are defrayed by them in 
common. An elder or soothsayer of the village is brought; he joins the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom who then present each other with a little boiled rice out of a 
platter, of which they taste or eat to signify their future community of interests. They 
next promise to be faithful and to promote each other’s happiness. The elder pro- 
nounces his blessing, and the ceremony is concluded. 

They do not summon a priest on this occasion; but as it seems to have been 
formerly the practice for one to attend the ceremony of marriage as well as others 
now purely of a civil nature, they receive presents of cloth, fruit, confections and 
other things. When the girl can be had by purchase or contract only, which in polite 
parlance may be termed a settlement, the man pays the price either in money or 
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goods. But this is a disreputable alliance and can be easily dissolved. The man who 
repudiates his wife, thus obtained, cannot claim any money or goods which she may 
then have in her possession; but if she of her own accord desire a separation, she 
leaves the house without any such, and with one suit of clothes only. Should he, after 
marriage, desire a separation with or without the consent of his wife, the female chil- 
dren only of the marriage go with her, and she is at liberty to take her clothes, jewels 
and whatever property and money she may have saved by her own industry. Should 
the wife alone desire a separation she must pay to the husband double the expenses 
incurred by the marriage. The Burman civil law is apparently a commentary on 
Manu!; and as it exists in a digested form, might easily be translated. 

When a child has attained the age of seven years, its head is shaved with much 
formality and an entertainment is given, as is usual on every important occasion. 

The boring of the ears of the female children at the age of nine, or from that 
period up to twelve, is also one of rejoicing. An old astrologer next inspects the horo- 
scope and foretells a fortunate hour for giving the child a name. The visitors are 
expected to present the child with money or something of value. On occasions of 
this nature, the parents have sent a present to me of a few flowers and some betel 
and areca, in expectation of a more valuable return. 

The Burmans and Peguers of this province generally burn their dead; but all per- 
sons under the age of fifteen are buried. If a woman dies in childbed, the body is 
burned on the bank of a river; hence the Tavoy women when quarrelling exclaim, 
“Kyaun nd pao” : “May you be burned on a river’s bank”. The lower classes, however, 
seldom burn the body of a person who has died accidentally or suddenly, but bury it. 
The body of an executed criminal is exposed to birds and wild beasts : the reason for 
not burning the body, as above stated, was not assigned, but it was probably a super- 
stitious one. The body of the high priest who died at Martaban just after its capture 
was burned in the way which is described in Symes’ Ava.” It was placed on a pile; a 
wire was stretched from it to a distance, and along this a rocket was ignited which set 
fire to the pile. So much oil and petroleum were used for this ceremony that the 
ground, which was mossy, continued burning for about a week after its conclusion. 
The expense attending a funeral amongst the lower orders is defrayed by a collection 
from the friends of the deceased. The priests are not neglected on such occasions. 
Music is an essential accompaniment of Burman ceremonies, whether of a gay ora 
mournful tendency. Professed dancing girls are not numerous : there were a few in 
Tavoy, but their attitudes seemed fully as much strained as those of the Indian ndch- 
girls, and less graceful. 


1 Two several translations of parts of the Burmese code have, I understand, been made by Lieut. 
Sherman and given over to the civil authorities; and also one by Mr. Blundell of the Penang civil 
service. I have not been so fortunate as to see either of them. 

2 [SYMES’ AVA : Symes, Michael. An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava sent by the Gov- 
ernor-General of India in 1795. (London; 1800). Note that I have been unable to locate the story in 
Symes’ book.] 
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The people here play at chess! (chetre), drafts (kya), with eight pieces of a side, 
and at football? and games of chance. The football is made of wicker and is kicked 
into the air by men who stand in a circle twelve or fifteen yards in diameter. This 
game seems to be confined to the Chinese, the Indo-Chinese and the Malays. They 
have naban kya or wrestling matches, in which the Burmans display much muscular 
strength and no small degree of art. They also at certain festivals have their men of 
“the fancy”; the pugilists are only allowed to go through a limited number of rounds 
so that they are seldom much hurt. But in presence of the “Golden Foot” they fight 
more violently.* 

The Burmese fence (thejyeit) with sticks ten or twelve feet long, which they hold 
with both hands near the middle. They fight cocks with artificial spurs; but these are 
generally made of bone or of an alligator’s tooth, or even of a human bone if the 
parties are of royal extraction, and so shaped as to resemble the natural spur. They 
keep in jars apart from each other many fish of a small species found in fresh water, 
for the purpose of fighting. Each party lets out a fish into a basin, and bets are laid by 
the owners : the fish is the plahat of the Siamese, who also amuse themselves by 
exhibiting their puny encounters. Buffalo fights are occasionally exhibited, especially 
after harvest. I was present at one at Tavoy before the ex-chief, or mytiwtin, who gave 
up the place and had quite relinquished all authority. The party which accompanied 
him and his family consisted of the officers of the British detachment; and it was 
amusing on this occasion, to those used to Indian manners, to see the chief’s wife 
walk in, arm-in-arm with our commanding officer, and to remark the absence of all 
absurd shyness in the other females. The concourse of persons of both sexes 
amounted to several thousands. The buffaloes were baited against each other by 
pairs in the middle of a circle formed by the crowd; they were directed by men on 
their backs, one to each. The riders dexterously evaded the horns of the animals, 
when they happened to take them in flank, by slipping off and then mounting again; 
very few, however, of the buffaloes would remain after the second or third round, and 
as they rushed through the crowd, many persons were severely hurt. 

At the period corresponding with the Holi festival of the Hindus, the Burmans 
squirt water on passengers. The ladies and females in general indulge greatly in the 
diversion, and no doubt take this way of bringing on a conversation with some 
favoured swain. 

Many of the games played by the children resemble those in use in Europe. Kites 
are not confined to children merely; they are cut into many fantastic shapes and are 
of different colours. The boys play at a sort of marbles, only employing a flattish oval 
seed or fruit. Boat races are run at a stated period every year at the breaking-up of the 
monsoon. Their numerous festivals, which correspond with those of the Hindus in 


1 Selbiren. 
2 Keyen ldon. [ie., ‘chinlone’ : (g€:03:, played with a small rattan ball.] 


3 [GOLDEN FOOT : the king of Myanmar. At the time, this was Bagyidaw, or 9>{04:¢095, also called 
Sagaing Min (r. 1819-1837).] 
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point of time and exhibit many traits which serve to link them with the latter, afford 
the people many opportunities for festivity and innocent enjoyment. They are not 
outrageously noisy like Europeans and British Indians at their festivals, and are rarely 
seen intoxicated or quarrelling with each other. 

Burman governors assume as much of regal authority and external pomp as they 
safely dare to adopt. The Martaban and Tavoy governors had their musical bands and 
a party of actors each. The theatre was generally a large saloon connected with the 
palace. That at Tavoy formed afterwards an excellent regimental mess-room. 

Amongst the things exclusively appertaining to royal state are white silk 
umbrellas. One of these is larger than the rest, and is the kyein, or state umbrella of 
seven tiers. The number of umbrellas is rated at seven. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Martaban is pleasant : it was very healthy during the war, and is 
believed to be so now. Out of a regiment of Sepoys which was goo strong and sta- 
tioned within the area of the great pagoda, the average number of sick men rarely 
exceeded twenty-five; and their European officers kept in good health. The rains 
begin about the latter part of May or first week in June and continue with little inter- 
mission until September. The weather then becomes moderate. The rains cease 
about the end of November. The maximum temperature during the rains is about 85° 
Fahrenheit, and the minimum 70°; the average heat is about 80°, and the average 
cold 78°. The cold season succeeds the rainy; the sky is then unclouded, and though 
the sun’s rays are hot, the north-east wind which blows regularly renders it cool in 
the shade. The thermometer may be then said to range from the sixtieth to the 
eightieth degree during the twenty-four hours. 

The three cool months are succeeded by three hot ones; but compared with 
western India, these are temperate. There are no hot winds; and at the warmest 
period of the day the greatest range seldom exceeds 90°, while the average may be 
stated at 86°. The minimum of temperature at sunrise in wooded spots may be given 
at 30° and the average at 70°. Cool sea breezes blow regularly during the day when 
not checked by wind from any other quarter. 

It only remains to be observed generally, that Martaban has disadvantages 
attending its situation to weigh against its resources and capabilities. The advantages 
it enjoys are chiefly these : it lies open to the sea and maintains a mercantile inter- 
course with neighbouring ports and the interior regions; its climate is salubrious and 
agreeable; its numerous rivers offer every facility for the transport of goods; grain 
and cattle in it are cheap; its hills and forests yield valuable products; its inhabitants 
are, for an eastern people, on the whole industrious and free from the tyranny of 
caste, and from bigotry; and it offers a wide field for agricultural improvement and 
the advance of the arts. 

On the other hand, the population of the province is but scanty. It lies exposed 
along the line of its eastern frontier to the predatory expeditions of the Siamese who 
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had ruined one-half of it before the British established themselves at Amherst. It is 
also chiefly peopled by the Mon or Pegu race who have not yet quite lost all recollec- 
tion of the former independent condition of their country, and would readily make 
common cause with any people against the Burmans, could they be assured of not 
afterwards reverting to the rule of the latter. 

Martaban has not, besides, any perfectly safe harbour for shipping outside of the 
bar of the San-lun River; and the entrance to the harbour within the bar is, to say the 
least of it, inconvenient if not dangerous at many times for ships attempting to pass 
it; and although the revenues of the whole province might under wise management 
meet or even considerably exceed every item of public expenditure, yet it remains to 
be shewn whether the worst half, which has fallen to be the share of the British, will 
realise any such expectation with respect to it, especially should any unlucky events 
call for an additional support to it of troops. Its position on the Burman frontier will 
always render it prudent to keep up a respectable force for its protection. In common 
justice the Siamese ought to contribute to its defence, since the interposition of the 
British territory betwixt them and their ancient foe affords them a degree of security 
in this quarter to which they were ever strangers, and relieves them from the expense 
of keeping an army on their own frontier. 


CHAPTER 3 
PRODUCE OF TENASSERIM! 


THE TENASSERIM COAST affords several valuable products; yet its advantages in this 
respect are, to a certain extent, counterbalanced by a paucity of inhabitants, a want 
for which no natural fertility of soil or happiness of situation can compensate. 

This want will only be supplied, other circumstances continuing favourable, by 
the slow operation of time. Since the provinces fell under British protection, their 
population has received some increase by the return of emigrants and the relocation 
of new settlers from Pegu and elsewhere; also from the troops stationed there and 
their followers. No accession of magnitude can well be looked for from the Burman 
side of the San-lun River so long as the Emperor of Ava has the full control of his sea- 
ports, and the means of detaining the families of men desiring to leave the country, 
whether for trade or otherwise, as hostages for their punctual return; nor can any 
reasonable expectation of an increase from the eastern frontier be entertained, since, 
independently of the mutual antipathy existing betwixt the Siamese and the Bur- 
mans, their policy is decidedly adverse to emigration. 

Rice may be considered the staple product of this coast. 

Under the Burman government, however, the cultivator was debarred the priv- 
ilege of carrying his grain to the best market, and none was exported except for the 
special benefit of the local governor. This prohibition rendered the cultivator careless 
and indolent; and he never willingly raised more grain than sufficed for his own 
wants and the payment of the taxes. 


TANNAU OR MERGUI 


When the Siamese held possession of this province, it produced more grain than 
now because it was more populous and better cultivated. After the cession to the 
Burmans, the Siamese carried on such an incessant system of border warfare and 
kidnapping that the inhabitants were forced to leave many fertile tracts, and take 
shelter in and near the chief town. 

The land under rice cultivation may be averaged at seven or eight square miles. 
The soil is alluvial near the banks of the main river, and is perhaps more fertile than 
that of Tavoy. 


1 [Chapter 3 of Captain Low’s history was published in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain & Ireland, volume 3, N° 1 (1836), pp. 25-54.] 
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TAVOY 


Tavay, or Tavoy, is an agricultural province, and the greatest portion of the 
townspeople are either cultivators themselves or absentee farmers. 

When the town was taken by the British, there were four large government 
granaries in it, containing the assessments of the three preceding years. In former 
times Burman armies, when engaged in a frontier warfare with the Siamese, were 
cantoned in this province and supplied with rice from its stores. 

It requires in Tavoy an extent of 31 4 square miles to raise the average quantity of 
3,125 koyans! of rice; while on the Kedah coast, it could be raised on 21 % miles 
square. 

The latter country must, therefore, have the advantage of a far more prolific soil 
than Tavoy possesses; or the system of transplanting the grain-plants adopted by the 
Malays, but not by the Tavoyers, must be the cause of such a difference in the 
respective degrees of productiveness. It would seem that culture is partly the cause, 
and that the soil of the Kedah coast is considerably better than that of most parts of 
Tenasserim. The Tavoyers observe that the monsoon comes upon them so suddenly 
as to allow them no time to go through the tedious process of planting the rice- 
stalks. The monsoon southward of Junkceylon, on the other hand, is more irregular 
and protracted, and the people have long been accustomed to plant instead of 
sowing broadcast. It would be useless there to cast grain on fields which are flooded 
with water; besides, it is well known that in these more southern countries grain 
thus sown is liable to be entirely devoured by birds, rats and its other enemies. 

The Karens, however, of Martaban and more especially the farmers on Billeo 
Kyun Island at the mouth of the San-lun River, transplant the seedlings occasionally. 
In Tavoy, thirty-five square miles may be allowed for the maximum extent of land 
under rice cultivation, and ten square miles more for gardens and the sites of vil- 
lages; which, however, is perhaps rather more than the actual produce warrants. 


MARTABAN — AMHERST, MALAMEIN 


The soil of the province of Martaban is considered more fertile than that of either 
Tavoy or Tannau. The substratum is commonly a stiff clay, or sand with clay over it. 
Sometimes, especially in the higher parts of the country, it is a gravel. As the eleva- 
tion above the level of the plains increases in the direction of the Siamese hills, the 
soil becomes lighter. The detached hills are for the most part rocky and barren. 
When our troops took possession of it, there were in the town four large, 
wooden, tile-roofed granaries which contained, as far as I was enabled to judge, 
about three years’ assessment raw grain; but the exact quantity was not ascertained. 
The province, before it was systematically devastated by the Siamese, was 
itself a granary for supplying other Burman districts. But the real quantity raised 


1 A koyan, in weight, is equal to 5,323 Ibs. English. 
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could not be ascertained as the territory on the north bank of the San-lun River 
was but partially occupied by us, and was not therefore brought under civil man - 
agement. 

That part of Martaban lying south of the river alluded to, and which has been 
ceded to the British, contained but a few scattered villages at the time of the cession 
and consequently produced little grain. But the average yearly produce may now be 
rated at about 2,190 koyans of rice ina state fit for food. 

The extent of land under culture for rice may be roughly estimated at nineteen 
square miles. 

It appears from calculations that the Tenasserim provinces yield a yearly average 
quantity of 5,940 koyans of clean rice. Ten koyans more might perhaps be allowed 
for improvement in cultivation, making 5,950. The value of the above 5,940 koyans 
in the Tenasserim markets is 356,400 Madras rupees. 

But the quantity required for seed and for consumption by the population is, in 
round numbers (leaving the fraction of % out), 7,355 koyans; and if 360 koyans be 
allowed for rations to the British troops and followers serving on this coast, the con- 
sumption will be 7,715 koyans of rice. The balance against the three provinces will 
therefore be 1,775 koyans. 

The revenue on 5,940 koyans will be about 95,000 Madras rupees, which amount 
is higher by 5,000 rupees than that received in 1827-28. 

It is well known that the Burman court seldom allows grain to be exported; so 
that neither Rangoon nor the Burman town of Martaban can be looked to as places 
likely to supply a deficiency. 


LAW & TAXATION 


A few general remarks may here be made before leaving this subject. The Burman 
government allowed to the cultivators that sort of tacit or prescriptive right to the 
soil which seems the only real tenure in despotic countries. That some distinction 
existed betwixt public and private landed property is evident from the fact of certain 
estates being termed crown lands. There were 274 such estates in Martaban, 
according to a Burman revenue statement which was procured soon after that place 
fell, and there were many in Tavoy also. 

So long as the Ava government had its grain tax regularly paid at the rate of ten 
percent in kind on the net produce, and had its granaries for the supply of its armies 
filled, it did not take much interest in landed tenures and seldom, if ever, disturbed 
the title derived from long occupancy. Prescription is a sufficient title where the will 
of the sovereign is law. 

The Burman assessment of ten percent was in a great measure nominal and was, 
as it is now where their power obtains, merely a formal and often unmeaning recog- 
nition of the reputed Code of Manu.! 


1 In the Pali ordinances, kings are enjoined to attend to Satsamedhang, under which are compre- 
hended the giving loans of seed-grain to the husbandman, and the exacting of one-tenth [cont.] 
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This code, or one founded upon it, is reverenced by all of the Indo-Chinese 
nations; but in practice its letter is not much attended to. 

The Burman mytiwuins had abundant opportunities for extorting subsidies of 
grain beyond the fixed tax. 

There is nothing like the Indian village system in the Burman and Malayan vil- 
lages. Each cultivator enjoys the entire residue of his crop after payment of the share 
due to the state. The Burman’s share stands thus :! he pays, out of every 100 of pro- 
duce, 10 to the government; and the expenses of cultivation and carriage, 30 being 
deducted, leave him a clear gain of 60. 

Independently of the actual tax in kind, the ryot? had to deliver it into the public 
Burman granaries, which made the rate still higher. In the ceded districts, he now 
pays in money, and at the rate of twenty percent on the gross produce value at the 
market price. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Indian system of irrigation by which three crops are frequently obtained within 
a year has been but very partially introduced into these provinces, and in reality may 
be said to form no part of the general Burman system of cultivation. This neglect of 
so obvious a means of deriving the greatest possible return has not been owing to 
any inaptitude of the soil to produce, with proper care, a second crop, but must be 
chiefly attributed to the indolence and poverty of the people, and to the indifference 
of the Burman rulers. The uneven nature of many parts of these countries and their 
numerous streams, requiring only to be dyked, afford many facilities for irrigating 
the plains after the hot weather has dried them up. The Malays of Kedah, who do not 
irrigate, allege in excuse for their indolence that grain will only there ripen at the 
period immediately succeeding the monsoon; but this assertion is entitled to little 
notice. The real cause may perhaps lie in the very level nature of the Malayan coast, 
which renders embankment of little use. 

In the beginning of April the farmer clears away the grass and weeds and burns 
them. When the rains commence about the first week in June, he hires a drove of 
buffaloes, if he has none of his own, and drives them about in a compact body over the 
wet field until the whole soil has been sufficiently worked up to receive the seed. The 
seed-grain is commonly steeped in water for twenty-four hours and then kept covered 
up in a moist state until germination has begun, after which it is sown broadcast. 


[cont.]only of the gross produce; Parisamedhang, or payment of dependants by two equal instal- 
ments yearly; i.e. six months each. 

The Zakdt of the Malays is a Muhammedan assessment, or voluntary contribution, in most 
instances, of a tenth of the gross produce, in order to support the church establishment and 
charities. In Siam, a tenth is a nominal duty on landed produce, for the land is assessed accord - 
ing to measurement. 


1 This alludes to territory under the Burman sway. 


2 [RYOT : a peasant, or “tenant of the soil” in Anglo-Indian usage (Hobson-Jobson).] 
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The sower traverses the field in a straight line, casting the seed as he walks, and 
then returns on his steps casting a second time. 

A branch of thorns or a rough harrow is drawn over the field. The only attention 
it requires afterwards is that care be taken to supply it with the proper quantity of 
water, and to keep off birds and beasts. 

The inferior kinds of rice are often sown, and the crop reaped, within two months 
and a half or three months, according to the quality of each. Upland rice is cultivated 
also, but it yields a precarious crop owing to the multitudes of birds, rats and other 
animals which are ever ready to destroy it. 

As it is generally sown on dry and newly cleared forest land by dibbling, it would, 
if unmolested, give a return of from eighty- to one-hundred-fold. 

The rice cultivated on this coast is arranged by the Burmans into at least twenty- 
one different sorts; these, however, need not be enumerated since the distinction in 
many cases may be merely fanciful. That termed laungbu is reckoned superior to any 
other rice cultivated on wet land, and nansein mentha the best of the dry land rices. 

The Oryza glutinosa of three sorts, black, white and red, is a favourite article of 
diet; but it is used more sparingly than other kinds. 

Confections are made of this species, and the bazaar women mix it up with 
seasoning or sugar, and after dressing it over a fire in pieces of plantain leaf, hawk it 
about the streets. 

The white kind is carried on journeys; and where no cooking pots have been left 
behind, the green bamboo affords a ready substitute : one joint will suffice for 
cooking a meal in. The Burman soldiers during the late war carried rations of this 
rice to serve in cases of necessity. It was found, as those who had the task of taking 
their stockades will perhaps remember, in long bags wrapped round the waists of 
those killed or taken prisoners. 

The main harvest is commonly reaped in December. The sickle in use much 
resembles an English one, but is rather smaller. Both sexes reap, and they cut off the 
ears with about six inches only of the stalk attached. This practice is not wasteful 
where there is never much want of pasturage; and as the straw is soon trodden into 
the fields by the buffaloes which are let loose into them, it serves to enrich the land. 

The ears are laid out on earthen platforms in the open air, and the grain is 
trodden out by buffaloes. It is then exposed in heaps for several days to a powerful 
sun, and is finally stored in wooden or clayed-wicker gamers, one of which is gener- 
ally attached to each house. The people of this coast either do not know or, if they do 
know, never practice the Indian method of preserving cleaned rice by parboiling it to 
destroy the germinating principle, and then drying it. 

The women of Mergui and Tavoy beat out the rice for daily family use by means 
of hand-mills formed of two grooved logs of wood, set upright one above the other 
and fitted into each other (vide plate N° 1), or by means of a simple wooden mortar. 
The upper roller of the hand-mill is made to describe a semicircle to the right and 
left alternately, by two women who stand on opposite sides of it. The same mill is 
used in Kedah. Debtors who have sold their services for a given period are chiefly 
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employed in preparing rice; and it is perhaps to this occupation, and to other similar 
muscular exercises, that the women of this coast owe a strength of arm which they do 
not scruple to illustrate practically when provoked by rudeness in the men. 

In Martaban the wooden mortar is also used; but instead of the wooden rollers 
they use a hand-mill consisting of two strong conical baskets united at the apexes. 
These last are formed of the wood of the mangrove tree and are grooved obliquely, 
the one fitting into the other. The grain is put into the upper basket, and this being 
made to revolve by the labour of women, the grain is unhusked in passing down. 

The Peguers and Karens are the chief cultivators in Martaban; but in Mergui and 
Tavoy the Burmans make a large proportion of the farmers. The Karens are fond of 
changing their ground, and will occasionally do so until no fertile tracks remain in a 
waste condition. In the higher districts of the Martaban Province, travellers may 
observe the population of whole villages just after migrating. 

Temporary huts, in one instance, were noticed to have been built connected with 
each other and forming a line of about one hundred yards. The jungle was cleared 
and burned; the women were engaged in sowing dry rice, indigo, cotton and other 
seeds while the men were employed in hunting with their dogs and bows, or pre- 
paring the rice fields for the ensuing wet season. On another occasion, the men were 
observed building a large house for the elder of the tribe, after which they said they 
should have to provide for themselves according to seniority; for the patriarchal 
authority is here acknowledged, although mutual interest causes it to be mildly 
enforced. 

Wheeled conveyances, the criterion of improvement in most new countries, are 
but seldom used on these coasts owing to the rough and miry state of the roads. 
They have, however, some light carts : the wheels of these are cut out of a solid 
plank and have no spokes. The axle is never greased, and its horrid creak chimes in 
chorus with the frequent scream of the large black eagle from the top of some 
majestic tree. 

It is only in the driest season that such vehicles can be employed. In their stead 
the people use occasionally a sort of sledge drawn by one buffalo. It glides with a light 
load over sloughs where carts would sink. 

It is not permitted to any subject under the rank of a governor to ride in a palan- 
keen, or on an elephant, without special permission. The Karens travel occasionally 
on their buffaloes and are carried on their backs across deep creeks. 

The stock of buffaloes belonging to the Tenasserim ryots cannot well be estim- 
ated at less than 20,000. Tavoy, which is the best settled province, contains upwards 
of u,000. A full-grown male buffalo costs about seven rupees, and a female four or 
five. These animals, with a very few exceptions, are the only domestic cattle of the 
people, although the country is well fitted to support the other species. On the route 
overland during the Burman war in 1825, from Tavoy to Martaban my party fell in 
with several large droves of wild cattle of good size and fine symmetry. From their 
near resemblance to the domesticated cattle of the country, it is probable they are 
from the same stock. 
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The predilection of the people of this coast for the buffalo is easily accounted for. 
It is a hardier animal than the ox; and is sufficiently docile, although its aspect is 
wild. Children of five or six years of age may be seen riding on their backs without 
being under any alarm. The buffalo is easily kept in condition, as he seeks his own 
food; and the country is never so entirely parched up as to deprive him of it. In the 
hottest months, the heavy night dews keep the grass alive. Besides, the people use no 
butter nor what is called ghi in India, and do not prefer the milk of the cow to that of 
the buffalo; nor is milk a very essential part of the diet of the majority of the ryots, or 
used frequently in a plain state by any class. Both Burmans and Karens are gross con- 
sumers of animal food when they can get it. It is curious, therefore, that milk should 
form so small a part of their diet. 

They are not prohibited by their religion from eating either cows’ or buffaloes’ 
flesh; yet, as the shedding of bestial blood is by its dogmas a sin, they are prevented 
from feeding these animals for slaughter for their own use. They do not, however, 
seem to consider it sinful to be so far accessary to the death of a cow or an ox as to 
eat, without scruple, the flesh of either. 

The agricultural implements used on this coast are, besides the cart and sledge, a 
rude sort of plough, a harrow, a long knife slightly curved to cut jungle and weeds, 
and a sickle. 


PRODUCTS 


Che, or tobacco, is cultivated chiefly for home consumption all over Tenasserim, and 
is in general of a medium quality : that of the Mons and Karens of Martaban is 
reckoned the best. Everyone smokes, from the child of three years of age to the 
decrepid grandsire—from the ménkadd or governor’s wife, to the mima chaba thaung 
or rice-beater. The Cheduba tobacco is preferred to that of home-growth, and is sold 
for about forty-five rupees the hundred viss, and assessed at twenty-five percent. 

Me or indigo is but sparingly cultivated in Mergui and Tavoy, but more generally 
so in Martaban. Here the Karens raise two kinds of the plant, the common and the 
climbing indigo (t,ha me); but as it is never put into a shape fit for the European 
market, the use of it is mostly confined to the natives. The cultivation is conducted 
in a very slovenly manner; and plants were found by me, on some islands thirty miles 
above Martaban, to be intermixed with cotton and other shrubs. It is probable that a 
large quantity of indigo might be manufactured on any part of the Tenasserim or 
Malayan coast by an enterprising person. The mode adopted formerly by the Ran- 
goon merchants of giving small advances on security of gold or silver ornaments &c. 
to the natives, and receiving a certain proportion of the plants, might here be also 
employed with advantage, should population increase. The Karen tribes might easily, 
by mild management, be induced to forward the planters’ views; and they would 
take merchandise in exchange for the price of their labour. 

The shores of the Straits of Malacca are very favourable for the growth of this 
plant. The Chinese cultivate it at Penang without any difficulty at all seasons, and 
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manufacture enough of the liquid indigo for domestic purposes.! In the semi-liquid 
or crude state, it forms an article of export from Siam. 

Ngrou kaung, or pepper : this plant is scarcely cultivated either in Mergui or 
Tavoy. In the latter province there are only forty vines near Maung Magan, where | 
observed some very strong healthy vines said to be from fifteen to twenty years old. It 
is more widely diffused over Martaban. The date of its introduction, if indeed it is 
not indigenous, could not be learned. 

The Karens of the Yunzillen,? Wengille, Yembaung and Daung-dami districts, on 
the Burman side of the San-luin River, are the principal cultivators of pepper (Piper 
nigrum). The quality is good. It is not supposed that this article was ever exported 
except in small quantities. The price at Martaban was generally much higher than at 
Prince of Wales Island, as supplies were only occasionally imported by petty traders. 

P’hala, or cardamom : this plant is not cultivated; the seeds are collected in the 
forests by the Karen tribes and other natives. In Tavoy, the Taung Byaup Karens prin- 
cipally supply this commodity. It is found all along the central ranges of hills. Palo 
supplies it largely. In Martaban a considerable quantity is gathered in the districts of 
Pulogyun, Daung-dami, Yunzillen, Wengille and others near the hills. Perhaps the 
quantity yearly obtained on the whole coast does not exceed 6,000 viss. The average 
price may be stated at 150 rupees for 100 viss in Rangoon, and at 120 rupees in the 
market of Tavoy. 

Thyan, or sugar cane, is an object of culture all over Tenasserim; but no market- 
able sugar is made. The cane is often red-coloured and is said to be of inferior quality 
to that grown in the Malacca Straits. Some coarse, raw sugar is manufactured and 
used for home consumption. The island of Kalagyun, in front of Mergui, has a soil 
well fitted, the natives say, for the cane. 

In Tavoy it is cultivated only in small quantities for the daily market, and in Mart- 
aban but sparingly. In this last province the depth and richness of the alluvial soil 
would—if labour were cheap, which it is not as yet, and a ready market at hand— 
insure success to any capitalist who should be enabled to commence planting under 
a protecting government. The Chinese are the only people who, under present cir- 
cumstances, can safely be employed as labourers, but they are not yet sufficiently 
numerous in Martaban. Indeed, while the British possessions in the Straits of 
Malacca afford them full scope for their industry under mild laws, it cannot be sup- 
posed that they will fix themselves and embark capital in a country where no 
assurance can be given them of permanent protection. A wide field for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane and the manufacturing of sugar lies open in our possessions in the 
Straits, especially at Malacca and Prince of Wales Island. About 6,000 piculs? of 


1 Labour is, however, perhaps too high in the Straits, and the population too scanty and indolent 
to render a speculation in this article so profitable as in Bengal. 


2 [YUNZILLEN : in this paragraph only, Captain Low spelled it “Yunzalen”. He used “Yunzillen” 
everywhere else. | 


3 Picul, a weight containing 100 catties; estimated at 125 Dutch, or 133 43 English pounds. —Marsden. 
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excellent raw sugar, believed to be rather superior to that of Siam, is yearly manu- 
factured by Chinese in Province Wellesley on the Kedah coast, opposite to Prince 
of Wales Island and under its jurisdiction; and this quantity might be greatly 
increased. 

Wod, or cotton : this produce is chiefly obtained from the Karens of Martaban, 
neither Mergui nor Tavoy yielding it in sufficient quantity for home consumption. In 
the upper districts, lying on the Martaban rivers, and on the islands in the San-lun, 
the Karens plant cotton to such an extent that they yearly export considerable quant- 
ities to Rangoon, Mergui and Tavoy. Small vessels carry on this trade during the 
north-east monsoon. The staple of the cotton is reckoned good; and the native cloth 
woven from it is very durable. 

The market price was, in 1825, about twenty-four rupees for one Ava picul, or two 
and a half Penang piculs. Perhaps four rupees for ten viss may be taken as the average 
price. The petty traders of Martaban go up the rivers in large boats and barter various 
commodities for cotton, indigo, &c. 

The plant is an annual. It is cultivated in a slovenly manner, and is subject to be 
injured by rain if planted too late in the season. The Karens whom I observed cultiv- 
ating it informed me that for its cultivation they clean and burn the jungle; dig up 
roots of trees and burn them; then make holes with sharp stakes and into these drop 
the seeds of the cotton. Scarcely any further attention is paid to the field until the 
crop is reaped. The lallong (Gramen caricosum) is very hurtful to the plants. Katha, 
one of the islands which I visited, was stated to afford about 300 piculs of cotton 
annually; and the people of the town of Martaban acquainted with the trade (for the 
records had been carried off or destroyed) affirmed that a ship of 1,000 tons in bulk, 
packed lightly in the native way, might be obtained yearly. 

The districts yielding cotton are : Zimmi, Bénlein, Lein-boe, Myein Kalaum Kytn 
Island, Yein-bein-chaung and Taung-beo. 

Nan, or sesame, is raised in considerable quantities over the three provinces by 
the various classes of cultivators, but chiefly by the Karens, especially those of 
Miyein in Martaban. The machine by which the oil is expressed differs but little from 
the Indian one; it consists of a deep conical trough or cylinder, the apex downwards, 
in which a long wooden pestle is made to revolve obliquely by the labour of buffa- 
loes. The weight of an Ava picul costs from sixty to eighty ticals, and a hundred 
baskets of the seed cost two hundred rupees at the highest. 

It is used not only for the lamp, but by all classes for culinary purposes and in 
making confections. Neither the Burmans, Peguers nor Karens rub their bodies over 
with oil like the natives of some parts of Hindustan. Perhaps the general humidity of 
the Indo-Chinese climates renders unguents unnecessary; besides, these classes are 
better clothed than the mass of the Indian population. 

The places in Martaban where it is raised are: Daung Won, Yungzillen, Wengille 
and Yenbaung. 

Sap’han k’ha, or myrobalan, the fruit of a tree, belleric (setchin-thi) and emblic 
(gyi pyust or zibyuthi), are found in the woods of Tenasserim. 
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Pei-san-ben, or hemp, is little cultivated; it was found growing on some of the 
islands in the San-lun River. The natives, particularly those north-east of Tavoy, 
sometimes use the integuments of a creeping plant called pan and the fibres of the 
inner bark of the tree termed shdni instead of hemp. The leaf of the pan is used to 
dye nets. The integuments of the bark are employed instead of hempen thread, and 
of these they make at Rangoon strong ropes and cables. They steep the rope in a 
strong decoction of the kabyein-kha (or kablein-kau), or mangrove-tree bark, which 
preserves it. This bark is used to dye or rather to tan fishing nets and leather, but it is 
very inferior to the barks used in England in the tanning process. 

Pogaung, silk and silken cloth : the silkworm is hardly known by name in the 
Tenasserim provinces, raw silk being imported. The weavers mix silk and cotton 
occasionally. 

The Burmans and Peguers have a decided aversion to wear a cotton or silken 
dress, the stripes of which are arranged vertically. For the upper parts of their dress 
they are partial to handsome chintzes, gold-flowered silk and fine muslins; old men 
wear the plainly coloured cloth called tuyinthe; the young men the panzen which is 
gaudily coloured. In Martaban there is a plant having a large dark-green leaf which 
was pointed out to me as the same kind of shrub, the leaf of which is used by the 
Shans, said people bordering on China, to feed the silkworm. Aceh is the only place, 
as far as I can learn, on the coasts to the eastward of Bengal or to the south extremity 
of the Straits of Malacca, where the silkworm is cultivated; and it is fed there on the 
mulberry. 

Karawé or kubab-chine : this, as far as can be learned, is the product hitherto 
termed kabab-chine or Piper longum. Mr. Crawfurd in his Eastern Archipelago! 
describes it to be the fruit of a climbing plant common in Java. The karawé is highly 
aromatic; its flower, or rather fruit, resembles black pepper in shape and colour and 
has a short tail or stalk attached. Sumatra is reported to yield it in abundance. The 
kubab chine is an article of some value; a picul has been sold for eighty Spanish dol- 
lars. It is well known that it finds a place in the British pharmacopeceia. 

Indian leaf (the kdyu-ldwang-tree leaf of the Malays) is also found in the forests. 

Seche is the gum of a tree, the wood of which is of a dark-red colour.” It is used in 
gilding, a previous coating of it being applied to any wood-work intended to be 
gilded. The natives affirm that it dries best in wet weather, or perhaps it dries slowly 
without cracking. It is much used in lackering and will not yield to common agents 
except oil, and then only before drying. It costs about twenty-eight ticals a Malayan 
or Penang picul ; its colour is at first nearly that of burnt amber, but it afterwards 
grows black. 

Kiya is the root of a tall shrub and is used as a yellow dye. 


1 [Crawfurd, John. History of the Indian Archipelago: containing an account of the manners, arts, 
languages, religions, institutions, and commerce of its inhabitants, vol. 1. (A. Constable; Edin- 
burgh; 1820). pp. 402-04.] 


2 Batavia Transact. vol. v., Manga deleteria silvestris. [The botanical name was unresolved in 2022.] 
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Kanyenchi or tangenchi, or dammer oil, is used to pay vessels and for torches. It is 
most abundant in Tannau and the Tenasserim Archipelago. One thousand torches 
cost seven rupees. 

Kanyen-ben is the dammer tree. 

Poyet is the gum or resin of the tree used to pay vessels, &c.! 

Chek’ha or shek’ka? is the red-coloured bark of a tree so called. It often occurred 
in the dry tracts during my route from Yé to Martaban, and was found very abundant 
about Papengwén.? The leaf is small, but no flower was observed by which its botan- 
ical character could be known; the natives said it was white-coloured. This bark has a 
very bitter astringent taste. The Burmans chew it along with the areca and betel leaf, 
and it is probably a febrifuge. 


Woops? : Tenasserim and Pegu (as a port) have long been celebrated for the 
timber procurable there. Few countries yield such a variety of useful woods as the 
three Tenasserim provinces. Only the most valuable will require to be particularly 
enumerated. 

Kyon-ben, teak : teak is one of those singular natural productions which are con- 
fined within certain geographical limits without any apparent cause. It has not been 
found on this coast in perfection south of Martaban; a few stunted trees have been 
discovered in the Yé district. But however confined it may thus appear to be by 
nature, the tree can be naturalised in more southern latitudes, and it is easily 
propagated from the seed which drops and takes root of itself. Java yields it, and teak 
trees from thirty to forty feet in height are abundant and thrive luxuriantly in Mr. 
Brown’s plantations on Prince of Wales Island. Siam and Cochinchina also yield it. In 
the province alluded to, it is abundant but is only to be procured in the elevated 
tracts and plains. The first indication of its existence was observed by me at Thani, 
on a line stretching north and south, and about forty miles by water above the 
Burman town of Martaban; and it was discovered to be plentiful higher up at 
Kyassun. It is got also in the districts of Kwam, Zimmi, Taungpho and Keya. The Bur- 
mans used to force the Karens to fell a certain quantity yearly without receiving any 
wages—an intolerable grievance to escape from which they often retired into the 
deep recesses of the forests. The quantity available is, perhaps, only limited by the 
number of labourers that can be procured. Some sawing machines have, I am 
informed, been erected at Malamein or Amherst by merchants from Calcutta. 


1 [POYET : Low probably meant “ponyet” or pwai-nget, a mixture of tree resins gathered by sting- 
less bees. See note 5, p. 47.] 

2 [CHEK’HA : possibly red sandalwood (Adenanthera pavonina L.). The tree is sometimes called 
mai-chek, but its bark is not listed as a febrifuge by DeFilipps & Krupnick.] 

3 [PAPENGWEN :see p. 241 for this journey and location.] 

4 [Note that many of Low’s botanical observations do not correspond easily with the extensive lit- 
erature written by 19th-century British botanists who surveyed Burma. The names may have been 
peculiar to Tenasserim. ] 
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Tinyet, or sappan wood! : this valuable article is not general in the provinces but 
is almost entirely confined to Tannau or Mergui. It affects the higher tracts like teak, 
and is abundant in the direction of the river above Old Tenasserim and five days’ 
journey distant. It is brought down on rafts in logs of about two feet in length; the 
root is reckoned best. 

The most which it is believed has been obtained in any one year since the con- 
quest by the British was about 600,000 viss,” which at ten rupees the hundred would 
give 60,000 rupees as the total value of one year’s cutting; the tax, at twenty percent, 
would therefore average 10,000 rupees. Formerly the wood-cutters were only em- 
ployed on one trip. They now make two a year; one man can cut from 300 to 350 viss 
in one month. 

Two and one-half Penang piculs (or one Ava picul) of sappan sold for fifteen 
rupees in 1825, but it was then very scarce; its present price may average ten rupees 
per 100 viss. It perhaps exists in all the mountainous tracks dividing Siam from Mart- 
aban, Tavoy and Mergui; and it is abundant on the Siamese side of the mountains 
north-east of the Three Pagodas Pass. 

Kublein, or kubbyein khdn, is the bark of the mangrove tree, called bakkau by the 
Malays. The bark is employed to tan leather and to give a reddish dye to fishing nets. 

The tree grows in a singular manner; its numerous roots are bare for a consider- 
able space below the trunk which they seem, as it were, to prop up; the lower end of 
the trunk is thus generally kept even with high-water mark; it is used to make pegs or 
nails for boats. 

The taxable produce of orchards are chiefly coconuts (which are not very 
abundant), areca nut, durians, mangoes, mangosteens, guavas, plantains, jacks, 
oranges and several other fruits, chilli and pulses; but the durian and mangosteen are 
not found to the northward of the Tavoy Province. In Martaban they reckoned 767 
areca gardens, containing in all 75,634 trees; under the Burman government each 
tree paid twelve nuts, or about one-fortieth part of the produce. But a considerable 
quantity of prepared nut was imported from Penang, the above quantity not being 
found sufficient for the consumption in the province. The tax amounted, it was said, 
to about 3,000 ticals, rating the value according to the caprice of a Burman governor. 

Kyetha is a red-wood tree, the bark of which is used in medicine, and has a 
strong disagreeable odour.? 

Akya or ugyo, lignum aloes,’ is a native chiefly of the island lying off the coast of 
Mergui; but it is occasionally found in the interior. Chade Island [Bentinck Island?] 


1 [SAPPAN WOOD : Caesalpinia sappan L.] 
2 Since the above was written, the produce of this year, 1829, has been ascertained to be 500,000 viss. 
3 [KYETHA : Barringtonia augusta Kurz. See: Kurz, Forest Flora of British Burma, v.1, p. 498.] 


4 [AKYA / ALOES : Aquilaria spp., especially A. malaccensis Lam. Also called agarwood, this valu- 
able tree was once abundant in Tenasserim. One of its early kingdoms, Htaung-kwa or Takwa, 
appears to have been named after takkola, an Indian term for the timber which becomes richly 
fragrant when it produces resins to fight attacks by certain fungi. See: Sein 1929/2023, ch. 2] 
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produces the largest quantity; the tree is not, it is reported, a tall one, but as it is ina 
decaying or decayed state when it yields the wood in question, its botanical charac - 
ters do not appear ever to have been ascertained. This wood is much prized by the 
Burman fair as an ingredient in cosmetics. They rub it down with other sweet- 
scented woods and barks on a smooth slab with water, and when a thin paste has 
been thus obtained, they perfume their persons with it. The kalambak’ is an inferior 
sort of aloe-wood; its locality seems to be Pulo Lontar. In 1825, five piculs’ weight of it 
were gathered by some of the roving Malays who annually visit the Tenasserim 
Archipelago, and for this quantity they got 160 Spanish dollars. The bark of the tree 
which yields the kalambak is said to be white, delicate, and aromatic. 

Sanakha, or tanakka, is a white, odoriferous wood used in cosmetics by the 
Burman ladies. 

Mau, the aloe-tree, is most plentiful betwixt Martaban and Rangoon; but is 
found all along the Tenasserim Coast. 

The following are other varieties of wood, besides those already noticed, which 
grow on this part of the Indo-Chinese continent : 

Sassafra is abundant at Mergui. 

Kamau, or pima, is used for house-building, and is the bongo of the Malays; it is 
of two sorts, red and white. The red is best and is used for ship timbers, being 
deemed a very durable wood. It bears a reddish-coloured flower. 

Sambien, or semban, or themban. It is not adapted for the saw. The bark is used 
for making ropes. 

Sirrapi, the Malayan kayu binttangau, is used for masts. It is the puin, both of the 
red and white sorts. 

Kadut is employed in ship-building (the maranti of the Malays). It is of two sorts, 
kado pyu and kado nyi, red and white. The red, kado yuathi or small-leaved, is the 
most durable.” 

Kanyo is used for beams and rafters. 

Saban thaban is used for boat planks, but is not easily sawed. 

Binnatha is used for house posts.* 

Pannatha, next in value to thengan, is employed for various purposes such as for 
cornices of pagodas. 

Kyeze is good for house-building. 

Kaumu, or kamogi, used in building prahus. It is a light-coloured, close-grained 
wood, and is easily sawed. 


1 [KALAMBAK : likely Mansonia gagei Drummond, or ‘bastard sandalwood’. As a medicinal paste 
it is still used in Myanmar, where it is called ka-la-mak : mao (DeFilipps & Krupnick 2018, p. 
175). Note however that outside Myanmar the term has been applied to other species of aromatic 
wood, particularly agarwood.] 

2 [KADUT : likely Shorea spp. In a survey of plant species on Lampi Island, S. cinerea (Fisher) was 
called ka-dut-ni. See: Beffasti & Galanti, 20n.] 


3 [BINNATHA : possibly Strombosia javanica Blume, though the name is still unresolved. ] 
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Taungbin or the Malayan nungka pipit is the lightest of the durable woods. It 
grows on high lands and is used in ship-building. It is not easily sawed.? 

Sagu, thagu or daggu is used for canoes. It is tough and of a yellow colour. The 
tree is stunted. It is light and durable. 

Taung-kaju, a tree procured from the hills, and used in house-building. 

Membanse is a yellowish-coloured wood of which bows and spinning wheels, 
spear shafts and the like are made. The kranyi-laut of the Malays. 

Mik’himbi, or mye-kyembi, the yellow root of a tree so called, which is admin- 
istered internally with black pepper as a tonic. It is given to boxers previous to their 
engaging, and is believed by the superstitious to render them innocuous. 

Chimamit is a root of a climbing plant. It is used in the cure of wounds, and is 
given internally in cases of fever. The juice is balsamic. 

Than yuglo, or jojru or kanzo karo, is the large tree of which timber is cut for the 
construction of prahus.” 

Pén le bien, or pin, is cut up into planks. Lagtt is employed in house-building.’ 

Kaju, or telethi, the casht tree, the jack, and the nissah. The fan palm and the ber 
grow in abundance. The Burmese proper call the casht tree kaza; the Tavoyers, shet- 
hallé; the Merguiers and people of Tenasserim, kajut. 

Thaung thangi (Malay, prealaut) : Momordica charantia of Marsden. 

Sein dabo, the Periploca indica or sarsaparilla. It is used by the Burmans in medi- 
cine and for removing the effects of mercury, &c. &c.* 

Ponyet is lac produced by an insect.‘ 

Natha is sandal, but none of the proper sort is got on this coast. An inferior 
description is, according to native accounts, to be found in the forests and in the Ava 
province of Auntaung. 

Thengan-kyaup seems to resemble the tree called by the Malays dammer-laut. 
The real tree of this last name is not found on the coast. 

Thingyin bein, or thinyen, or kinyen, is a tree yielding the resin called dammer, 
and the wood-oil used in giving the first coating to wood previous to painting. It 


1 [TAUNGBIN : Artocarpus spp., but especially Artocarpus rigidus subsp. asperulus (Gagnep.) F.M.- 
Jarrett. See: Kurz, vol. 2, p. 432 under the synonym A. calophylla Kz.; and: Beffasti & Galanti, 
2011] 


N 


[KANSO KARO : probably kanazo, or Heritiera spp.] 
3 [PEN LE BIEN : Palaquium obovatum (Griff.) Engl. : pinle-byin. See: Beffasti & Galanti, 20n.] 


nN 


[PERIOPLOCA INDICA : now accepted as Hemidesmus indicus (L.) R. Br. ex Schult., or Indian sar- 
sparilla.] 

5 [PONYET : also called pwai-nget, this is actually a form of dammar made by several species of 
stingless bees, notably Tetragonula laeviceps in Tenasserim. The bees gather resins from Diptero- 
carpaceae trees, then combine them with plant fibres and other material to build malleable 
entrances to their nests. The funnel-shaped structures can be closed against rain, wind, predat- 
ors and pests. For millennia, people have collected and processed the substance into caulking, 
varnishes and other coatings. Captain Low seems to have equated the natural product with the 
refined one. Note that pon-nyet is also the Burmese name for Calophylum inophullum L.] 
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most abounds in the Tenasserim or Mergui Archipelago. It is a fine-looking, lofty tree 
of great girth; but the wood is of little value. Dammer oil is, however, got from sev- 
eral other sorts of trees, or at least an oil used for similar purposes. ! 

Pen le aung, or sea coconut, a tree bearing a pyramidal-shaped fruit the size of a 
pear. The rind is used to stop fluxes. It is full of seeds. It is called buah ptitut by the 
Malays.” 

Nungka pipit, or sparrow jack, a red-coloured wood employed in ship-building. 

Theni, or red-wood (Malay kayui merah), thinni, meke or meleke (the Malayan 
kayu kamuning). It is found on several of the islands. (It seems to be the lin and 
astronia of Batavia Transactions.) The natives make of it ornamental kris handles, 
shafts of spears, and walking sticks. There are several species of this tree in the 
Malayan Peninsula; the kamuning amas, kamuning kunyet-trus, and kamuning-tei, 
karbau. They all take a fine polish. 

Myenaban, or myennabeat, is a tough-wooded tree used in making shafts of 
spears and bows. It is the lance-wood. It is excellent for carriage shafts. The trunk 
seldom exceeds ten or fifteen feet in height, and eight or ten in girth.’ 

Zithi zedi, the ber tree (biddra of the Malays). The fruit is sweet-tasting, but con- 
tains an astringent matter.* 

The Burmans are rude carpenters, and as wood is cheap, they very frequently sac- 
rifice a whole tree of large size for the sake of one or two planks. They fell the trees 
either with their long knives, which increase in breadth and thickness towards the 
point, or by means of a very small axe. 

Pemboa is the white, bulbous root of a sedge. The islanders grate it down by 
means of a piece of the skin of a large kind of skate.° It is washed and soaked for 
some days in water, dried in the sun, and then laid up for food. It looks somewhat 
like sago. Eight guntangs* used to sell for two Spanish dollars. I brought with me to 
Penang several roots which throve well. 

Kun, or betel vine, is of two sorts; one dies in three years. The leaf of this 
climbing plant is used by all ranks in their masticatory mixture. The people cultivate 
it regularly, although it is also found in a wild state. In the dry season the women 
water the plants, the water being drawn up from the well by a machine of a simple 
structure like the Indian pakotah.’ A slender bamboo rests over a small beam; to one 


1 [THINGYIN BEIN, OR THINYEN : probably thingan : Hopea odorata. “Bein” is likely pein, a short 
form of 20606 : saitpein, meaning “tree” 
2. [PEN LE AUNG : Carapa obovata according to Kurz (vol. 1, p. 226). The name is unresolved.] 


3 [MYENABAN : Strobilanthes flava Kz. according to Kurz who lists the common name as myet-nha- 
pan (Kurz vol. 2, p. 243)] 


4 [ZITHIi ZEDI : Ziziphus abyssinica or Z. mauritiana, the Indian jujube.] 


5 [SKATE : meaning a fish in the skate family Rajidae. These rays are so varied and numerous in the 
Mergui Archipelago that it is impossible to say which species Low referred to here. 


6 [GUNTANG : Low described this Malay measurement as about 1 to 1% gallon. | 


7 [PAKOTAH : punkah, or swinging fan.] 
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end is attached a stone, and to the other a small bucket made of date bark or leaf. 
The drawer depresses this with one hand, and when it is filled, a slight pull at the 
loaded end brings up the bucket. 

Areca trees were taxed at the rate of the fiftieth part of a rupee for four trees. 


OTHER PRODUCTS : Amba, amphan or ambergris has occasionally been picked up in 
very small quantities in the vicinity both of the Mergui and Nicobar islands. 

Samkye, stick-lac, is not a plentiful production of this coast. It is found occasion- 
ally at Kyauptaung, above Old Tenasserim. It probably becomes more abundant in 
the vicinity of the hills, as the natives say it is plentiful there. It is doubtful if any 
stick-lac is to be found near the coast. 

Yan-zein, or saltpetre, is not apparently a product of the Tenasserim soil, at least 
in such quantity as to make it profitable to the natives to manufacture any. The only 
resource they have for manufacturing the article would be by boiling a lixivium of 
bats’ dung, and purifying the residuum after evaporation. 

The rocky caves on the coast, particularly those in Martaban, afford the material 
in large quantities; but the natives prefer the imported saltpetre and rarely resort to 
this expedient. The article comes from Ava, via Rangoon. There it is reported to be 
chiefly made from the soil of bats, and it is abundantly manufactured from this sub- 
stance at Ka-gon, of which the caves in the vicinity yield large quantities. The 
Siamese came down formerly and made saltpetre here. 

Kan, or sulphur, is imported. A good deal is got at the burning island near the 
Nicobar group of islands.' 

Wax (phayaun) is most plentiful at Mergui and Martaban. In the former prov- 
ince, it was formerly obtained in considerable quantity from caves and rocks in the 
upper parts of the river districts. In Martaban, the bees chiefly inhabit the limestone 
rocks, there so numerous and so well adapted by their conformation to shelter these 
insects. In Tavoy, honey and wax are principally obtained from the hives on the 
branches and in the hollows of trees. The bear here becomes a greedy rival of the 
forest wax-gatherer. The rock honey and wax are best. It was reported to me that in 
the Zoegaben-taung (a high range of limestone rocks) and in its vicinity, a quantity 
equal to 800 piculs was formerly obtained yearly. But this appears an exaggerated 
statement. The price in 1825 was sixty ticals per Chinese picul. The price now is about 
two rupees per viss of three pounds and a half. The wax is often adulterated with 
flour made from the root of sedge, or with rice flour; but by melting the wax it is 
detected. Tavoy may yield about five or eight thousand viss yearly, or upwards. 

Leik k’ktin, or tortoise shell (of the hawksbill sea turtle?), is procured in the 
Mergui Archipelago, where also, the natives termed Chalomes collect the shellfish 
called noa metse which they sell to the Chinese. Some of the last which we got out of 


1 [THE BURNING ISLAND : Barren Island, an active volcano at GPS 12.28, 93.86] 


2 [HAWKSBILL SEA-TURTLE : Eretmochelys imbricata, which was prized for its thick, patterned 
shell. Note that Low wrote “hog-billed”, which is erroneous. | 
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the hollows of rocks on the islands were nearly the size of a conch, or buccina, but 
not so long. The head of the fish is defended by a hard and smooth stone, more 
resembling marble than shell, and which covers the opening of the shell when the 
fish retires. One of these was found to weigh half a pound, and to be half an inch 
thick. Only the upper part of the fish is preserved : it is first parboiled, and then 
dried and smoked. It has been sold for seven Spanish dollars a picul. 

Meyo, or béche-de-mer, is another article found on the shores of almost all of the 
islands lying off this coast. It is too well known to the eastern trader to require a fur- 
ther description than that it is of three sorts : the first, payaun meyo; the second, 
meyo byt; the third, meyo me. 

Shen-joe, or chenzoe, ivory, is procured from the Burman hunters. Elephants are 
so numerous throughout the provinces that it would not be an easy matter to effect 
any very sensible diminution of them. Their tracts cross the usual forest roads or 
paths at very short intervals; but they are not much dreaded, and generally walk 
quietly away if not molested. They do, however, occasionally pull down the huts of 
the hunter or tin miner to get at his store of rice. In Tavoy during the Burman sway, 
more than 200 pairs are stated to have rarely been got in any single year. The agree- 
ment with government seems to have been that the hunter was occasionally allowed 
firearms and supplies, and that he got half of the produce, the other half going to the 
state. 

Mergui yielded about 200 pairs yearly, according to native information. The exact 
quantity afforded by Martaban was not ascertained. Those natives who were 
acquainted with financial matters stated that 500 pairs might be collected in a year. 

The Burmans carve ivory knife handles, chess pieces, and other ornamental work 
in a very respectable manner. The present revenue from this source is about 1,000 
rupees a year, and three rupees a viss; but the Burmans, and more especially the 
Malays, consider it in some measure sinful to take away the life of so noble an 
animal, and hunters are therefore few. The Burmans of this coast seldom try to catch 
elephants as they would have little use for them unless in time of war. The chief dis - 
tricts yielding ivory in Martaban are Wenra, Jagyein, Dagyein, Leinboe, Kalaum, 
Kyun, Yunzillen and Wengille. 

Kyanno : rhinoceros horn is an article of trade, but the quantity is very limited, 
the natives being more afraid of this animal than of the elephant or even the tiger. 
He is considered courageous who will venture near the spot where one may be lux- 
uriating in the cool mud of a creek, for the animal, it is said, almost invariably 
attacks any person whom he sees near him. On such occasions he uses his teeth. The 
rhinoceros is found all the way down to the Malacca Straits. It is frequent in the low 
tracts of Kedah, and on the borders of that district of Kedah which was ceded to the 
British. 

Ngeksei, or ngethaik, edible bird’s nest : this substance, so valuable in the Chi- 
nese market, is plentifully obtained on many of the rocky islands which lie off the 
coast, and from personal observation, it would seem that the swallow which makes 
the nest is rarely found where the lime or calcareous formation does not prevail. 
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Granite is but seldom hollowed out into caves, while the lime-rocks are full of deep 
caverns and sinuosities, peculiarly fitted for the habits of a bird which nestles in 
almost total darkness. Several of these islands are so tortuously scooped out by the 
effect of time and the percolation of water that the nester is obliged to unravel a clue 
as he winds through their natural vaults. Sometimes he is let down the front of a pre- 
cipice by a rope held by his friends above; at others, he ascends a perpendicular rock 
from the sea which washes its base, by help of rattan ladders arranged in a zig-zag 
manner, and is reeved through perforated projecting angles, or tied to them. When 
the rock is vertically perforated he descends, torch in hand, by a rope held above by 
his assistants. The Malays are the most expert class at this employment in which they 
have been long engaged. 

The piratical Malays from the independent Malayan states make an annual 
voyage, in a fleet of about fifty prahus, to the rocky islands of Trang, Junkceylon and 
Tenasserim; and about one hundred boats also go to the same quarters from the 
British settlements in the Straits, from Kedah, and other Siamese ports in search of 
the nests and of béche-de-mer and other productions of the islands. The former 
class plunder as they coast along, and are equally the terror of the petty Malayan 
trader and the Siamese. It is impossible to state exactly how much is lost to the pos- 
sessors of the Tenasserim Islands by the intrusion of such adventurers; but judging 
from what the Malays inform me, they consider the profits of a good voyage in a large 
boat to average forty catties, and of a bad one only two or three catties. But many of 
the smaller boats do not actually collect above one or two catties at any time. If we 
allow two catties for each boat, which is a very moderate calculation, and for the col- 
lection from the Tenasserim Islands alone, we shall have not less than two piculs of 
birds’ nests thus annually smuggled; the value of which, at the ports to which it is 
conveyed, may average 10,000 Spanish dollars, but the quantity smuggled from all of 
the islands just noticed is much greater. 

When the Chinese had the monopoly under the Burman government, they paid, 
I was informed (by Mr, Gibson, a person well known during the Burman war,) 20,000 
ticals yearly, or value to that amount in kind. Now, the Chinese must have made a 
large profit since they never long keep up a speculation which does not yield ample 
returns. As the Siamese can scarcely be considered as having ever occupied any of 
the islands in question, the Chinese of course took a wide range; indeed, the Bur- 
mans say that when Mergui was given over to them, the sovereignty of all the islands 
down to Junkceylon was also considered as alienated in their favour. 

The bird-nest swallow is now known to be so formed that it can secrete, probably 
with the help of some extraneous substance, the glutinous matter of which it builds 
its transparent nest; by watching their motions the gatherer can oblige them to build 
two or three nests in a season. The first one which he robs is perhaps the most trans- 
parent, if it is not an old one. The nesters use both opium and arrack. There are 
birds-nest islands on the Bassein coast, and they are frequent on the east coast of the 
Peninsula, in the Bay of Siam. The revenue at present derived from this source may 
average as follows : 
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RUPEES 

Tavoy Islands .........:eeeeeeeeeereeees 15,000 
Mergui, ditto 0c eeeeeeeeees 5,000 
TOtalzeik.cesectevhe cette els 20,000 


Salt (chd) : the coasts of Pegu and Tenasserim are peculiarly favourable for the 
manufacture of salt; in most places it is obtained by evaporation in boilers. A short 
description of the method of making it at Tavoy, on the Taung Byaup River, will serve 
for the whole coast, as far as I can learn. 

The sea water (which must here, however, become mixed with the fresh water of 
the rivers) is, at spring tides, let by channels into large shallow fields lined with clay 
or mortar; here the sun frequently evaporates it and leaves a tolerably white salt. The 
natives prefer to fill deep wells with the brine, and then to draw it up as the boilers 
require replenishment. These boilers are simply earthen pots which, to the number 
of from fifty to one hundred, are disposed along the upper and rounded surface of an 
arched kiln; the kiln is three feet high and is covered with a thick layer of mud in 
which are made holes for the pots. These boilers are emptied thrice a day and thrice 
at night, and give about five catties' each time. The Martaban boilers yield about 
twenty-five each time. Seven men, the workmen said, can manage two kilns at Tavoy. 
When drying, the salt is put into triangular baskets or sieves where impurities filter 
off. They stated, but with what truth I had no positive means of ascertaining, that 
during the hot months which alone are very favourable for the manufacturer, one 
man can make 300 baskets.” Salt is valued at about the average of six rupees the one 
hundred viss. The quantity which might be produced is unlimited. 

In Martaban, a tax of one rupee a year was put on every pot. The yearly caravans 
from Thaumpé, and from other tribes and countries of the interior, took away large 
quantities of salt from Rangoon and Martaban. A picul at this last place was sup- 
posed to cost about three rupees, and as it was bartered for the products of the 
interior, a high profit was obtained. The bazaar rate here is about five rupees for one 
hundred viss : it is believed that ten percent was the tax on this commodity when it 
was not put on the number of boilers. The places in Martaban Province where it is 
made are : Wakru, Jenkyeit, Rengyein, Wen-kalotroa and Teit-killa. 

Thré, hides, do not appear to have been in the list of Tenasserim exports unless 
perhaps in a very accidental manner; but those of the elk, varieties of deer, the rhino- 
ceros and other animals might easily be procured if the natives desired it, and if they 
were in demand. 

The kidderang of Malays, and klé of the Siamese, is a yellow dye; it is exported to 
India from Mergui. 


1 Cattie : twenty-two and a half dollars’ weight. When the brine is strong in February and March, 
they will yield about double this quantity. 


2 A basket is equal to about ten viss. 
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Balachong, ngapi or ngapui, which is a preparation of dried shrimps and other 
substances, a sort of caviare, forms an article of general consumption in the 
provinces. A cattie’s weight sold for one tin coin, or about the 40 4"" part of a rupee; 
of course, the value of this rude coin is very indefinite. The rate may be taken from 5 
14 to seven rupees per 100 viss.! 

The balachong and durians are fit accompaniments to the viands on the board of 
a Burman, whose nasal sense is rather obtuse; but custom renders him, and even 
Europeans, unconscious of the disagreeable congregation of smells which these del- 
icacies announce. In Martaban, each shrimp net was assessed at one tical. 

Ngakyaup, dried fish, forms a considerable article of trade with the interior. The 
kabus freshwater fish is in great request; the ponds where they are caught were farmed 
out by the Burman government. The prepared fish is sold for forty rupees a picul. 


METALS, or amyujoung : this coast supplies only two of the metals in quantity suffi- 
cient to excite enterprise. 

Tin (k’hé) : the most generally diffused is tin; and amongst the ore of this metal, 
small particles of gold ore are often found. But however rich the Mergui and Tavoy 
mines are, the Burman governors, before they were dispossessed by the British, took 
no care to improve them. The trade of a miner was rendered very dangerous from the 
proximity of the Siamese who were in the habit of lying in wait to kidnap him. The 
hill on which Mergui stands contains tin; the ore is in form of a black sand or oxide, 
and it is also found in the beds of the rivulets flowing past Mergui. The ore of this 
metal was chiefly collected at the Bubeinchaung, near Che-uppoeh or Kye-poeh (or 
‘fowl festival places’), a small river flowing from the hills about three miles to the 
eastward of a spot on the Nayé-taung Road. 

Nayé-taung (Devil’s Hill)? : these mines, as likewise those at Shenze near 
Kaleaung and Kamaunla one day’s journey to the northward of Ke-up Poeh, were 
formerly worked by the Burmans during four months in the year, and about 400 men 
were frequently employed. Perhaps the government did not gain more than 1,500 
ticals by the tax on the tin procured there, while the miner did not get above one, or 
one and a half ticals more in any one month than he might have earned by much less 
troublesome occupations; but the Burman is averse to steady labour, and fond of 
speculating. 

As the bulk of the population are of agricultural habits and many Chinese have 
not yet settled in the country, the mines I presume cannot have been rendered so 
productive as they are capable of becoming. 

The Tavoyers smelt the ore in small earthen furnaces, exposed to a red heat 
which is kept up by double vertical bellows of bamboo tubes, the pestle being lined 
with the feathers of jungle fowls. 


1 Sixty-five pounds. 

2 [DEVIL’S HILL : the translation is inaccurate. Nats ($05) are better understood as folk deities 
unique to Myanmar. Many are devas or guardian spirits, and none are simple representations of 
evil as conjured by the English word, “devil”. See note 4, p. 2, and notes 1 & 3, p. 225.] 
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There are no tin mines worked in Martaban, nor have any been discovered. The 
Bubeinchaung mines in Tavoy may here be described, from which a judgment may 
be formed of the rest. When visited by me in 1825, there were only about twenty 
Tavoyers at work. They had elected one of their number to superintend their joint 
stock, and this office exempted him from the personal labour of digging or sifting. 
Stream ore is here so easily obtained that they never think of searching for a vein. 

The workman is supplied with a shallow wooden basin about a cubit in diameter, 
which is swung round his neck, and one or more coconut shells are attached to his 
girdle. Thus prepared he walks into the stream where it is about two or three feet 
deep; he then sinks the basin to the bottom, fills it with gravel and sand by means of 
his feet, if it be too cold to immerse his body and to use his hands; the contents are 
then washed, and the gravel and sand being thrown out the black tin ore is found at 
the bottom. The labourer generally rests contented if he can fill one shell; when the 
party have got as much ore as they can carry, or when their provisions have been 
expended, they leave their temporary huts and return to Tavoy. Such is the slovenly 
way in which mines are worked; which, under European or Chinese superintendence 
and skill, might yield large returns. 

The Tavoyers smelt the ore on reaching home. The head smelter takes ten per- 
cent for smelting, he being a government officer. They use an earthen furnace and 
double bellows. The profits are very small, and less than more regular and better dir- 
ected labour would insure, but like the Malay, the Tavoyer is fond of speculation and 
will feel more pleased with a rupee thus obtained than with double the sum received 
as wages. 

At the period when Tavoy fell, it does not appear that the annual sum derived 
from the mines to government exceeded 2,000 ticals. 

Three or four hundred men worked during four of the dry months, paying as 
usual ten percent on the quantity of tin mined; but then the government took the tin 
at its own valuation, so that the actual tax was higher. The mines are mostly situated 
in deep forests. Many of the best mines have been neglected owing to the scarcity or 
brackish quality of the water in their vicinity. 

At mid-day, the temperature of the air may be averaged at 70°; it was found to be 
65° at nine o'clock A.M., while that of the water of the river was 68°. The miners use 
both opium and arrack to counteract the effect of malaria and the variations of the 
climate. 

These temperatures, which for the tropics are very low, are very sensibly felt by 
the miners. They seldom begin to work until the mists have dissolved and the sun 
has appeared a few hours above the horizon. It does not appear that the mines now 
yield any revenue worth noticing. 

The peninsula of Malacca contains inexhaustible stores of this metal. 

The ore has lately become an article of trade to Britain; but the natives (Malays) 
prefer to sell the manufactured tin, alleging that the spirits of the rock, dell and 
stream are offended at any exportation of the raw ore. They are very superstitious 
and retain many ideas inconsistent with the pure Muhammedanism which they 
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practise, and savouring of their primeval idolatry. On opening a mine, the natives of 
all these countries propitiate the spirits of the ground and stream by the sacrifice of 
cattle, and by offerings of fruits and other things. Their aversion to export the ore 
might, however, by good management, be overcome. 

T’han, iron : ores of this metal are found in various parts of the coast. A low, 
rocky ridge, running parallel to the Tavoy River for several miles, yields the ore in 
abundance; but either that is not rich or the natives can get the metal cheaper else- 
where than they can afford to smelt it, for the mines seemed to have been neglected 
for some years past. 

On the top of the ridge in the midst of a thick jungle, there is a projecting rock in 
which I found to be entirely composed of magnetic iron ore, sufficiently powerful to 
hold in suspension a needle weighing nine grains. Manganese exists in considerable 
quantities. 

Rich iron ores were not observed in Martaban. The Burmans of this coast are bad 
ironsmiths. 


PILLE, or palle, pearls, are got on the coasts of the islands in the Mergui Archipelago, 
and on the coast of Tavoy, at Maung Magan. I procured several but at exorbitant 
prices, both at Mergui and the latter place. 

It does not appear that many pearls of good size and lustre have been obtained; 
but the extent of the beds is unknown, as the natives only gather such shells as are 
left dry at low water and have not tried the diving system. The Ceylon divers have 
been tried without much benefit, under Captain Drumgool. 

There are pearl banks at the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Under the Burman 
governors, all subjects were prohibited from having or wearing a pearl, the value of 
which exceeded fifty ticals. The pearl fishers, of course, smuggled all those above 
that value and sold them to traders. 

They sold pearls according to their weight and colour, like the people of 
Hyderabad, Poonah and Gujarat. For their own use, they prefer those having a yellow 
tinge. It is said that pearls worth 1,200 ticals each have been sold by the pear! fishers, 
or by regular dealers. Pearls are got at Junkceylon also. 

Gold has occasionally been got in small quantities from the beds of mountain 
torrents. It is chiefly employed to gild pagodas and for other ornamental purposes. It 
occurs in small quantities along with stream ore, and the smelter will sometimes get 
about the value of three or four rupees of the metal in twenty viss of tin ore. 

Amongst the useful earths, lime (thaung or thaum) and argillaceous compounds 
are most abundant. Steatite or kingwiasan, I believe, is also obtained. Lime is never 
used as a manure; indeed, I am not aware that any kind of manure except that 
derived from paring, or cleaning and burning, is ever employed on this coast. 

Martaban has always been famous for its jars, and before the war these were ex- 
ported in large numbers. They make various other articles of pottery, especially porous 
guglets for cooling water in. It is an excellent custom all over these provinces, which 
the natives of all classes adopt, to preserve water for household purposes in large jars 
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or pots. It purifies, is always cool, and is rendered more wholesome than when 
muddy, as is most river water here. Jars of cool water are often found on small stands 
by the side of a road, placed there by charitable persons for the use of passengers. 

The minor productions of Burman art are ivory knife handles carved with various 
figures, and bowls made of polished coconut shells, carved with figures of men and 
animals in alto relievo. 


ANIMALS, BIRDS AND REPTILES 


The wild and domestic animals found on this coast nearly correspond with those on 
the Malayan Peninsula. 

Elephants are very numerous and of large size. The rhinoceros frequents the 
swampy banks of retired rivulets; the ox, the buffalo, the bison, the elk and deer of 
various kinds traverse the plains and forests; tigers, leopards, tiger- and leopard-cats, 
fox-cats or tokyaum, bears, wolves, baboons, apes, opossums, flying squirrels, wild 
sheep, wild hogs and bandicoots, are abundant. There are no hares nor jackals. The 
hare, it is said, is not found south of Ava proper, nor the jackal much beyond the 
Bengal frontier. Some individuals of the latter species were lately introduced at 
Singapore, but with what object it were hard to determine, unless it was intended to 
confederate them with the mosquitoes to disturb the nocturnal slumbers of the 
inhabitants, or to help to thin the not-overstocked hen-roosts. (For the rhino and 
buffalo, vide plates N° 2 & 3)! 

Snakes are numerous; but of the various species the bite of which is absolutely 
dangerous, only two have been discovered : the copra de capella and copra de 
Manilla. There is likewise a yellowish-hooded snake; but its bite only creates a partial 
inflammation and has never, to my knowledge, proved mortal. Although, where the 
habit of the person bitten was bad, a cure has been observed to be retarded for sev- 
eral months. 


1 Vide accompanying plate Ne 3. The dimensions of a head of one of these animals [bison], which was 
killed within the Honourable Company's territory on the Kedah coast, were as follow : 


FEET INCHES 


from the tip of the nose to the back of the skull ............ 2 1 
across the forehead, just below the horns .............:0000 1 i”% 
betwixt the horns, at their roots .........cccscsccseeeeseeseesseeees fe) 10 
betwixt the tips of the Horns ....... ee eeeeeee sees eeeeeeees 2 2 
circumference of horns at the root 1 7 
ditto of the head, between the eyes and horns 4 1 
slit of the nostrils, in length .........ceeeseseeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeens te) 5 
breadth of the closed mouth from top of upper lip to 

to top Of lower lip wees eeeeeseeeeeeeeteeeteeeeseeeeaeees fo) 5 
length of the Caro... ccessesssssseeeseteeseceeesceeseecsecseeseeaeeaeees te) 10 
circumference at the rOOt ........cecesesseseseseteeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeneens 1 1% 


The native who killed this bison said it measured 7 cubits (10 % feet) from the tip of the nose to the 
root of the tail, and was 5 feet 7 inches high; the colour being that of buffalo, or grayish black. 


PLATES N22 & 3 
“THE HEAD OF A RHINOCEROS” AND “THE HEAD OF A BISON”, 
BY BOON KHON FOR JAMES Low, C. 1830. 


” 
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The domestic animals are a few small horses, buffaloes, a small number of oxen, 
dogs and cats. The Peguers and Karens train their dogs, which are strong and fierce, 
to the chase. They hunt deer and wild hogs by sight and scent, and are also taught to 
search for the tortoise which is much relished by these people as an article of food. 
Near Mendat, a village in Tavoy, at my request a huntsman unkennelled a pack of 
about a dozen large, brown-coloured dogs; and in the course of about two hours, 
they hunted down a buck. 

It is not consistent with my knowledge that canine madness [rabies] has been 
observed to affect dogs on this coast; certainly it is not known at Prince of Wales 
Island, although overstocked with these animals. The fact can scarcely be accounted 
for by the supposition that the equatorial climate is too moist to admit of the disease 
occurring; for England and Bengal are both damp climates, and seasons of drought 
are frequent in Penang. 

Lizards are not here regarded with the dislike shewn towards them by Mus- 
almans, although certainly beheld by them in association with superstitious 
impressions. The followers of Muhammed shew great respect to the spider because, 
on a certain occasion when he was concealed in a well, it wove a dark web over the 
mouth; but the foresight, as they express it, of the spider was rendered unavailing by 
the heedless conduct of the lizard, which made the clacking sound peculiar to itself, 
and thereby induced the prophet’s enemies to look into the well and discover him. 
The guana! is the king of the tribe on land, as the alligator is in the water.” He is, 
however, amphibious too, but is feebly armed and depends for subsistence on his 
agility, his capacious mouth, and superior tact in swallowing. Like the snake tribe, he 
does not masticate his food; and when grown to his full size, which sometimes 
reaches to six feet in length and three in circumference, he will quietly seize fowls or 
other birds or, crawling under water, suddenly catch an unconscious duck and gulp it 
down. 

The tokké lizard? (vide plate N° 4) is found in most of the Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries, and is thus named because it makes a loud and distinct sound, as if repeating 
the syllables “tok-ké”. Its common colour is a dark-brown mixed with gray; but it also 
possesses the property of changing its hue like the chameleon. Its back is arched, 
and armed with a saw-like edge. In Rangoon and Tenasserim they abound in the 
houses and are very noisy, although harmless. 

The woods are stocked with pheasants having rare plumage; with the golden pea- 
cock, the common jungle-cock, stock doves, green pigeons, rhinoceros-birds, and sea 
and land eagles. The sea eagle is gray, and is a powerful bird but avoids the immer- 
sion of his body in the water when attacking his prey. When the object is on or near 


1 [GUANA : likely the Asian water monitor, or Varanus salvator.] 


2 [ALLIGATOR : in modern classification these were crocodiles. Two species once populated Tenas- 
serim : the Siamese croc (Crocodylus siamensis) and the saltwater croc (C. porosus). As late as 
the 1970s there were reports of attacks on humans, but few if any remain in Tenasserim today. ] 


3 [TOKKE LIZARD : the tokay gecko, whose redundant Latin name is Gecko gecko. ] 
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the surface of the sea, he makes one or two rapid falling motions, and finishes witha 

swoop. It is a curious sight to witness him pounce on a sleeping sea snake, of three or 
four feet long, and bear it aloft, the reptile in the mean time writhing to extricate 
itself. The carrion eagle! is a majestic-looking bird with his dark body and red head 
and neck, and were he not confined by nature to his loathsome diet, would prove a for- 
midable enemy to the lesser animals and to birds of every description. He roosts on 
high trees, and on elevated stations, if possible; and his midday sphere is in the cool 
regions of the clouds, far beyond human ken. Here he scents his food at a great dis- 
tance, and as his comrades are numerous and greedy, he precipitates himself by a 
quick, spiral motion to the earth, to anticipate the general banquet. On the ground he 
is unwieldy, and if galloped at, may be knocked down before he can get on the wing. 

Kites and hawks are also numerous; as are paroquets, quails, snipes and a variety 
of small birds. The quail of this country can only fly short distances and is not appar- 
ently a bird of passage. Of web-footed birds, the large dark-coloured duck, having 
the body speckled with white and a few white feathers in the wing and teal, are the 
chief. The common duck is only found domesticated. Cyruses are plentiful. 

The natives take game in traps and nets. To catch the larger kinds, they select a 
belt of wood; across this they cut out a narrow passage and construct along it a fence 
with the trees thus felled. In this fence, openings are left, in each of which is placed a 
snare or net composed of rattan rope. The game is driven towards the fence by men 
and dogs. To catch the mouse-deer, a small net is fixed in the opening, and a branch 
of a tree is bent down and tied to it and kept in this position by a particular contriv- 
ance. The animal enters, touches the spring, and is immediately thrown up into the 
air along with the net and remains suspended to the branch. 

They have decoy-birds such as the jungle-cock and kingfishers. The skins of this 
last species of bird, with the feathers on, are sold for the China market. The decoy- 
bird is not necessarily a tamed one. He is tied by one leg inside of a trap, or betwixt 
two nets, and being naturally very noisy he instantly begins to scream; upon which 
the birds of his tribe which happen to be near come out of curiosity to see what is the 
cause of his complaint, and by peeping into the trap or pecking at the bird inside, are 
noosed. The bird-catcher then generally kills the decoy-bird, and substitutes a newly 
caught one, alleging that the former will not be guilty a second time of leading his 
friends into danger. Each skin is sold for about twopence. 

The domestic birds are common fowls, ducks, a very few geese, and pigeons. The 
average prices of these are considered high. 

There is a class of people called mauso who supply the markets with game, espe- 
cially venison. They use the firelock. They shoot elephants to obtain their tusks, and 
sell their flesh which is eaten by the natives. They occasionally catch wild animals at 
night by bewildering them with the glare of torches. 


1 [CARRION EAGLE : the “red head and neck” suggest the red-headed vulture (Sarcogyps calvus), 
though the white-rumped vulture (Gyps bengalensis) was also abundant until thirty years ago. 
Both have disappeared from Tenasserim due to our Anthropocene Extinction. 
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FISH &C. 


The coast abounds in fish. The supply is perhaps most plentiful at Mergui. A great 
deal of what is caught is dried and salted, and a considerable quantity is transported 
from Martaban to the interior. Fish preserves are very common all over the country. 
In these, the flat-headed kabus is chiefly kept. The rivers abound in fish up to their 
very sources. In the deep and clear pools of mountain rivulets which dash over ledges 
or force their way through fallen rocks, very large fish may be observed; but they 
seem shy of the baited hook and are seldom fished for by the natives. They rise to the 
natural fly, and although from want of materials the experiment could not be tried, it 
is believed that they might be caught by an artificial one. 

The bazaars of Mergui, Tavoy and Martaban used to be supplied in a very irreg- 
ular manner with fish. That of Mergui is the best. A Burman is not very nice on the 
score of freshness in fish, and supposes the sense of others to be as blunt or vitiated 
as his own. 

Twenty different sorts of fish fit for the table might be enumerated : the most 
valued are the pomfret, sole, mango-fish, mullet, cockup, a sort of rock cod, skate, 
seer-fish and a bummelo, said to be of the same species as that so famed as an article 
of export from Bombay. Alligators, guanas, sea and river turtles, land and water tor- 
toises, and sharks abound. 


FRUITS 


These are the mango, oranges small and large, shaddocks, durians, limes, citrons, the 
jambu, rambei, rambutan, papaya, watermelon, gourds, cucumbers, guavas, 
plantains, bananas, jacks, pineapples and coconuts. The mangosteen is not found 
(with the exception of one or two trees in Tavoy) beyond the north boundary of the 
Mergui Province, nor the durian to the northward of the Tavoy Province, as far as I 
could learn. The wild mangosteen, which is a hardy tree, and the wild jambu were 
found in various parts of the coast. 

Durians are esteemed a great luxury at the court of Ava; but as the fruit will 
seldom keep longer than seven or eight days, the dessert for the “Golden Feet” is 
often conveyed by relays of horsemen, and by boats pulled by forty or fifty men each. 
They are preserved by being wrapped in cloth which is then thickly coated with mud 
or clay. From the Nicobar Islands coconuts are brought, which are almost filled with 
a medullary substance. These are greatly esteemed at court.! 


1 [DURIANS : though fresh durians were prized at court in Ava, ones from Tenasserim were often 
rotten on arrival. Royal orders on 1 September 1807 and 21 August 1817 commanded the cessation 
of shipments. The latter read: “Durian fruits, sent from Myeik, Dawei and Hanthawaddy were 
not good ; they were presumably good at the time when they were sent but they did not arrive 
here before they became rotten; it is a waste of public money; if an officer wants to continue 
sending the fruits, he shall do so at his own expense”. (Than Tun, ed. The Royal Orders of Burma, 
1598-1885 (Center for Southeast Asian Studies; Kyoto; 1983-1990), vol 4, p. 75; & vol. 7, p. 124.] 
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WATER 


Tenasserim is well supplied with water. The islands, too, along the coast, even those 
which are little better than bare rocks, have their rills and natural reservoirs of fresh 


water. 
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“VIEW OF ZOEGABEN LIMESTONE ROCK FROM THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE 
SANLOOEN RIVER WITH THE SMALL PAGODA ON THE TOP”. JAMES Low, 1825. 
(SEE PAGE 49 FOR ‘WAX’.) 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


CHAPTER 4 


TRADE OF MERGUI, TAVOY, AND MARTABAN— 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
OF THE CEDED TERRITORY: 


A THINLY PEOPLED COUNTRY can only carry on an advantageous commerce under the 
following circumstances. It must be an emporium to which the commodities of 
various nations are sent, not for its consumption, but to be shipped to other ports; or 
it must yield produce which is denied or scantily allowed by nature to other regions, 
and which can be raised and manufactured by the industry of a few. 

Now Tenasserim, it has been shewn, isa very thinly peopled country. Nor does it 
come under either of the above descriptions in a manner sufficient to warrant our 
giving it the name of a commercial territory. But lest general assertions should be 
objected to, it may be proper to enter on a few details. 

The trade on the Tenasserim Coast is almost exclusively maritime. There was, 
indeed, formerly an internal traffic betwixt the provinces bordering on Ava to the 
north-east and south-east; but it fluctuated and was, besides, confined to what is 
now the Burman half of Martaban. The Siamese court is too jealous of its subjects 
and its neighbours to admit of an extensive overland trade, even were such suited to 
the wishes of the Burmans. This would facilitate emigration, open a door to spies, 
and might injure the royal monopoly at Bangkok. They have, however, allowed a few 
small parties to come over the passes to trade since the British took possession of the 
coast. It is probable that these were merely sent to aid their officers in gaining 
information of the state of affairs there. While Siam continues to exhibit a decided 
aversion to any free and manly mercantile alliance with any European power, it is 
highly improbable that she will throw open the passes over her mountains. 

Before the British had formed permanent settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
European or country ships might have found an occasional cargo at Mergui and 
Tavoy; but since the native trade of the Peninsula and of the Straits has been drawn 
to Penang and Singapore, and can be most cheaply carried on to these ports in 
Chinese junks and Malay prahus, the regular trader has found it unnecessary to go 
further in search of the cheap produce of these countries. The wood trade is, per- 
haps, the only branch of commerce calculated to attract shipping; but it is chiefly 
confined to Rangoon. And perhaps, while the supply there can always be made by a 
stretch of Burman authority to exceed the demand, the forests of Martaban will not 


1 [Chapters 4-8 of Captain Low’s history were published in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain & Ireland, volume 3, N° 2 (1836), pp. 287-336.] 
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be greatly encroached upon. Sappan wood, were it not an article of limited consump- 
tion, might induce country vessels to visit Mergui. Hitherto the quantity has been 
confined to a cargo for a vessel of about 300 tons. 


MERGUI 


The Tannau people carry on a brisk petty commerce with the ports lying betwixt it 
and Rangoon. They also occasionally visit Penang, the Nicobar Islands and Aceh,! 
Chittagong and Dacca. They exchange their own produce for betel nut, raw and 
wrought silks, white muslins, crockery, woollens in small quantities and chiefly 
coarse and of a green colour, petroleum from Rangoon, cutlery, Chinese umbrellas 
which although made of black varnished paper are yet very useful guards against sun 
and rain, a little opium and gambier, and several other European and Indian articles 
of little value. To the Nicobar Islands they take rice, arrack, tobacco, black and blue 
cottons (which last come from Penang), and rolls of silver-wire. They receive in 
exchange betel nut, tortoise shell, occasionally a little ambergris, a few pearls, and 
not unfrequently goods which the natives have got from the wrecks of vessels. The 
Mergui boats are of various dimensions, and are generally built of sassafras or some 
other durable wood. 


TAVOY 


The natives of this place are more adventurous and richer than the Merguiers, and 
trade to the same places. Their boats vary from two up to forty-five tons burden. These 
are seldom decked; yet, as they rarely venture out during the south-west monsoon and 
the sea is very smooth in the north-east one, they serve every intended purpose. 

The rivers and creeks which run up at short intervals on a long line of coast into 
the heart of the primeval forests yield every possible facility for procuring ship- 
timber. 

In rating the size of the native vessels as above, it is not intended to assert that 
larger ones have not been built by the people of this coast. They are not like the 
Chinese, bigoted to one invariable model; and they could, under European superin- 
tendence, build a ship of any reasonable size. 

A sloop or cutter of fifty tons burden has been built, decking and rigging in the 
native way included, for 500 rupees. 

The imports to Tavoy are chiefly cotton from Martaban and the Straits of 
Malacca, tobacco from both of these places and from Rangoon, earth-oil from the 
latter, piece-goods, cutlery, iron in bars, chinaware, European and Bengal articles 
brought from Penang in Chinese junks, gunpowder, firearms, muslins, betel nut pre- 
pared for chewing, raw sugar and spices. 


1 [ACEH : Captain Low gave different spellings for this Sumatran port: Achin, Atcheen and Acheen. 
The variants have been altered to modern usage to ease confusion and assist digital text 
searches. | 
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The exports consist of the articles described under the heading, “Produce of the 
Province”. [chapter 3] 

Before the conquest of the Tenasserim Coast, its governors were too much in the 
habit of constituting themselves the chief merchants; but they as well as the court of 
Ava had, perhaps, more liberal ideas on trade than their neighbours, the Siamese. A 
deputation from Tavoy, expressly with the view of encouraging trade, visited Penang 
a few days only before the account reached that place of the war having broken out. 
They were received with attention by the governor, the Hon. Mr. Phillips; and after 
having witnessed a review of the troops with great apparent satisfaction and sur- 
prise, they were informed to their great consternation that the British and Burmese 
were at war. They were sent back under the escort of a gun-brig; and it was perhaps 
to the impression made on them by the sight of British troops under arms that the 
speedy surrender of Tavoy was owing. 

Formerly all trading vessels arriving at Tavoy paid a sum of one hundred ticals 
each as a port duty, and afterwards seven percent on goods disposed of. On leaving 
the port, the mytiwun expected a handsome present. Vessels belonging to the 
country paid dues in proportion to their burden. 

Tavoy is the only place on the Tenasserim Coast that can afford to export grain, 
the average exportable quantity of which is rated at 800 koyans; and this would 
appear to be less, by upwards of 900 koyans, than the quantity required to supply the 
deficiency caused by the consumption of rice exceeding the produce in the provinces 
of Mergui and Martaban. 


YE 


The trade of this place may be considered as included in that of Tavoy. 


MARTABAN 


The produce of this country has been already described. The imports are nearly the 
same as those of Tavoy and Mergui. A great deal of internal petty traffic is carried on 
by boats of from one to ten koyans burden. These boats are seldom decked and are, 
therefore, either covered in with date-leaf roofs, or are furnished with movable cov- 
erings made of mats or leaves. 

Every family so situated as to have access to the main rivers or to their branches is 
supplied with one boat or canoe at the least. The canoes, and even boats of four and 
six koyans burden, are framed out of single trees. The trunk is cut to the proper 
length and then smoothed with the axe. One side is slightly grooved. By the slow 
application of fire to this side, the trunk opens gradually until it becomes wide 
enough to form the hull and part of the sides of the intended boat. The upper parts 
are composed of thin planks, or of the central fibre of the leaf of a large species of the 
palm (termed sambier by the Malays, who also adopt the practice). These are sewed 
together by strong twine, this last being often formed from the strong fibres of the 
climbing plants. The seams are seldom caulked with anything better than dammer, 
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and frequently with clay.' These boats are often unsteady, but they sail fast. One of fif- 
teen koyans requires about fifteen men as a crew for a voyage from Mergui to Rangoon. 

In 1825, the number of native boats in Martaban amounted to about 200 large and 
300 small, exclusive of the coasting prahus, the number of which was not ascertained. 

The northern and eastern parts of Ava, the country of Laos, and the districts or 
provinces inhabited by the Shan? tribes, also the confines of China and Yunnan, are 
accessible from Martaban. 

A caravan used to arrive at the latter place annually, in times of peace, from the 
country of Thaumpé,’ inhabited by the Shan race, and one occasionally from Laos. 
These consisted in general of about fifty merchants. Martaban, therefore, has the 
advantage of Tavoy and Mergui, both of which are politically sealed on the land side. 
These merchants conveyed their merchandise on the backs of horses, mules and 
small oxen. It consisted of lac; a great variety of medicinal drugs, or roots and barks; 
swords; long knives; manufactured cottons and silks; raw silk; sugar candied; yan- 
song or earth-nuts; blank books made of very thick and blackened paper prepared 
from the inner bark of a tree; ivory; rhinoceros horns; and other less valuable art- 
icles. They took in return salt, spices, cotton, quicksilver (used copiously by them in 
medicine, especially in leprous complaints), red-lead, sulphur, assafoetida, borax, 
alum, chintzes and piece-goods, coriander and other seeds, coarse broad cloth, and 
various European articles. 

The Martaban native traders visit Penang occasionally. They also visit Mergui, 
Tavoy, Rangoon, Rakhine or Arakan, the Nicobar Islands and, but rarely, Aceh. 


EXPORTS 
The average of a late general estimate, from authentic documents for one year, gives : 
RUPEES 
IMpolt 200... eeeeeeeeeeeee 650,000 
EXPOSts ..... se eeeeeeeeeeeeneeeees 175,000 


leaving 475,000 rupees as the balance of imports over exports, a drain which the nat- 
ural resources of the country alone could not support. 

Under the Burman government, bullion was not allowed to be exported. 

It is evident from the above statements that this coast has a long course to run 
before it can be enabled to supply exports to balance imports; and that much of the 
ability of the natives to meet the latter with bullion depends on the accidental stim- 
ulus of a civil and military expenditure. 


1 Dammer :a preparation of resin and oil. [Also spelled ’dammar’.] 


yyy, 


2 [SHAN : Captain Low spelled the name variously. Here he used “Shaan”; elsewhere he wrote 
“Shan” or “Shan”. It has been altered to ease confusion and aid text searching. | 

3 [THAUMPE : originally written here as “Shaumpé”. Elsewhere, Low consistently used “Thaumpé’, 
even in illustrations. An initial Th in place of S is common in Burmese pronunciations of Tai 
names. Also see note 2, p. 86, for an approximate location. ] 
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MANUFACTURES 


Tenasserim affords but a brief catalogue of manufactures. That of cloth may be 
ranked as first; and this is confined to the supply of only part of the demand for it, 
since considerable quantities of English and Indian cotton cloth are imported. In the 
subjoined note will be found a list of the different sorts of cloth used on the coast. 
The weavers are almost exclusively women. There were about 600, chiefly Tavoy 
debtors, who sell their services until they can redeem themselves; and a certain sum 
is struck off monthly, according to the ability of each to earn his livelihood. In the 
town of Tavoy, however, the cloth is considered inferior to that of Ava. Of late years, 
piece-goods in imitation of Burman manufactures have been sent out from England. 
As they are cheap, the natives buy them; but they complain that the colours are not 
durable, except the yellow. But the respectable natives will not buy these goods 
because they are cheap and worn by the vulgar. Besides, they say that they can wear 
one of their own cloth for a year, while the European article only lasts a few months; 
and this circumstance, after the novelty has worn off, may make them reject an art- 
icle only inferior in this respect to their own. The Burman loom is simple, but the 
cloth generally not more than two cubits broad, and that made by the Karens only 


one cubit. 

PRICES OF BAZAAR ARTICLES IN 1825 RUPEES 

oil of sesame, per Ava picul! 00... ceeceescceeteceteeeteeeees 70 

eight guntangs,’ or one basket of sesame seed ........... 7 

areca nut, per Ava Picul 0... cccecesseeseeteeeeteeeeeesceseeteeees 70 to 100 
tobacco Gibbons ets a Geka Sea ea ea etete ase: 70 
gambier DO sisciileissaydcubecectiscesedes lth cehdees dt ota cee 50 to 100 
pepper DOs snc tesessesetonses cebes debueasstuetabnegy eseetecnes 50 

lac Ossi sleds dal laustneed teense. trace 100 
coconuts, per hundred ........ccceeescesecsceseeeeeeeetecesteeeenes 12 

Salt; per PICU Misia cscsccsckelecksiveetscuidicesteaste OM elavenecetaea tebe 6 

Wax, Pe#r AVa Cattie? oo... eeccecceecseeseeceeeeceeeeteetteeteeeees 1% 
indigo ley [dye?], per picul ...........ceessecesssceseteeeeeeeeeees 20 

IVOLY): POT Cattle cisedsseccshecebisetene debeeden ctenecesussiss suetedsies sos 3 
Cotton; ‘per pictall cist csee, sash c2es eth chaes Henedebeedees beavers ues ieee 3 

TICE, Per kOyaniess: si sdei sta seeuea tsi esate ees 50 

silk thread, per cattie, seventy ticals’ weight ............... 50 


1 Picul : a weight containing 100 catties; estimated at 125 Dutch, or 133 ¥; English, pounds. 
—Marsden. 


2 Nearly equal to1% gallon. 
3 Cattie : 22% dollars weight. 
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There will hardly, perhaps, be found a house (part of the inmates being females) 
throughout these provinces which has not a loom in it, and J have seen three or four 
at work under one roof. They learn to spin from infancy. It is evident, therefore, that 
these people are not dependent on foreign supplies, and that their home manufac- 
ture of cloth can only be supplanted by a careful attention to furnish them with a 
better, more durable, and cheaper sort. 


CLOTH MANUFACTURED ON THE TENASSERIM COAST 


TICALS RUPEES 
1. Lekyeit, 20 to 25 cubits long, 3 broad ; waved, 
party-coloured, waved, cross stripes : used 
by both sexes for a lower Cress ..........scseseeceeeteceeeteeeeees 30 to 50 


(The yullekheit, or the drilled sort, is best.) 


2. Chetkyeit-pacho, 19 to 20 long, 3 broad ; silk, striped ..... 25 to 28&35 
(The plain sort is called balla.) 


3. Loun-acher ; a silk cloth, waved and 


checkered, of 25 threads .......:.cccecceseescesecseesteeseeteeeeseees 35 to 40 
4. Lo-un-ngache ; another sort worn by men. .............0.08 4o to 80 
5. Wen-kaba ; silk, waved and party-coloured ............e 25 
6. Kivet-thaup ; checkered .......:..:cccccsseeseeseenseseeeseeseeteeseeeeeees 15 
7. Pacho-achein ; silk, ribbed, and party-coloured ; 
same length as N2 6 : worn by both sexes... 30 
DYEING 


The Tenasserim people acknowledge that the Malays surpass them in the knowledge 
of this art, and follow them where they can. The following rules have, therefore, ref- 
erence chiefly to the Malays : 


BLUE 


Dye the cloth or thread of a light blue (vide the next process); then take one catty of 
kheit or mallan (thick lac) and boil it in one guntang of water until two-thirds have 
evaporated; take of the juice of the makhanapen (Malay : assum jarva mudah) one 
half-catty, and mix it with one chupa! of water; throw into it a piece of alum about 
the size of an areca nut. Saturate the cloth repeatedly until the colour becomes good 
—drying always in the shade. 


1 Chupa : the shell of the coconut; a measure estimated at two and a half pounds avoirdupois. 
— Crawfurd. 
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LIGHT—BLUE 


Dye the cloth first with indigo alone. 


YELLOW 


About two chupas, by measurement, of the choppings of turmeric or of the heart of 
the jack! (Artocarpus integrifolia of Marsden) are mixed with one guntang of water, 
by measurement; the whole is boiled until about one-half of the liquid has evapor- 
ated; a small piece of tawas, or alum, is then put in and allowed to dissolve; the 
thread is then immersed and dried alternately until a proper colour is obtained. To 
fix the colour more, the thread is again immersed in an infusion of turmeric. 


TO DYE RED 


A lye is prepared with ashes of the ramei popei (Malay : kay kadudu), and of this 
take 2 % parts by weight; of the leaf of the ramboon-ben (Malay : assam simpor), “ 
part; and of the nangchi or hnanzi, or sesame oil, %4 part : with this mixture a 
quantity of thread, about half a catty’s weight, is well saturated and then dried in the 
sun. The process is to be repeated thirty times with fresh lye and ingredients, taking 
care to dry the thread each time as above directed. Next, wash the thread well in 
clear running water. To fix the colour, take a quantity of nyobei wood (Malay : kayu 
mangkudu, the Morinda citrifolia of Marsden), pound it, and infuse in water for a 
few hours; immerse the thread or cloth, and then dry it in the sun; repeat the opera- 
tion until the colour becomes brilliant. Finish by washing in pure water. 


TO DYE BLACK 


They use the following substances : mé, or indigo (of that liquid sort used and manu- 
factured by Chinese, Indo-Chinese and Malays.) Of this they take a quantity equal to 
one chupa by measurement; the rinds of four unripe coconuts (aungsi-nu), pounded 
and mixed with about four guntangs of water; and about two handsful of slaked 
lime; mix all of these ingredients well together in a vat until the bubbles which arise 
look black; let the vat remain quiet for a night : the thread or cloth is then to be fully 
saturated with the supernatant liquid, and dried in the shade, and the operation is to 
be repeated until a good colour is obtained. 


GREEN 


Dye first of a light blue; chop a piece of the wood kidderang (one cubit long, ten 
inches in girth) into small pieces; boil these in one guntang of water until one-half 
has evaporated; take it off the fire and put into it a bit of alum (about the size of a 


1 This yields the finest dye. It is only employed amongst the Burmans to dye cloth used for reli- 
gious purposes. 
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nut); immerse the thread or cloth three several times, drying betwixt each immer- 
sion in the shade. To fix the colour, take two chupas, by measurement, of the leaf of 
the assum kandes (perhaps the Garcinia of Marsden); pound the leaves and mix 
them with a decoction of one-half chupa of turmeric; saturate the cloth four several 
times, drying in the shade after each time. 

The Tenasserim people are considered better artists in general than the inhabit - 
ants of Pegu and Ava. 


CHAPTER 5 


REVENUE 


IT IS NOT HERE INTENDED to enter into very minute details respecting the revenue at 
present derived from this coast. It is chiefly proposed to describe, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the sources from which the Burman government drew revenue, although it 
would not perhaps be easy to show the precise amount derived from each source. 
Where the rulers were despotic—where offices were sold, and delegated power pro- 
verbially unstable—and where the necessities of the state and the cupidity of men in 
office checked enterprise, and were met by the obsequious and abject submission of 
the lower orders whose time and labour were not at their own disposal, and whose 
energies could not have always been willingly lent, the rent must have fluctuated 
greatly in its amount. 

A knowledge of the Burman system of taxation may prove instructive, but cannot 
be looked upon as a guide in framing financial regulations on a scale suited to British 
ideas. The Burman revenue of these provinces was derived, in a great measure even 
under the most favourable circumstances, from imposts and exactions of the most 
impolitic nature or injurious tendency. Thus, forced conscriptions were ordered, and 
large compensations in money taken in lieu of service. Rice and other kinds of pro- 
duce were exacted from the grower at the capricious valuation of a mytiwtin, and sold 
by him at his own prices. Property was occasionally confiscated for pretended crimes 
or on false accusations; fines were levied for misdemeanors; contributions of grain or 
money were made on feigned or real grounds, and bribes were accepted to screen 
delinquents. 

It is the policy of the court of Ava never to allow a new governor of a distant 
province to proceed to his destination until he has delivered up his nearest relatives 
as hostages for his good conduct and fidelity. He well knows that after this has taken 
place, any delinquency on his part will inevitably seal the fate of these pledges. 

Hence it happened, that during the British war with Ava so few of the Burman 
chiefs came over to the former. Many held out to the end of the war under circum - 
stances where submission would not have been discreditable : but the “Golden Feet” 
will not admit any middle line of duty in such times. 

Mingi Ujinna,! who was the mytiwtin or governor of Martaban when it was 
attacked by the British troops under Colonel Godwin, did not display any heroism, 
for he was carried out of the place in a state of intoxication by his people and left the 
bogyaup, or general, to defend it. 


1 [UJINNA : later spelled Uzina, as the written ‘J’ can become a spoken ‘Z’ in Myanmar.] 
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Ujinna was then nearly seventy years of age, I was told, which may appear some 
excuse for his conduct. He did not submit, however, but held out along with scarcely 
one thousand men during the whole of the war, sending detachments occasionally 
from his post in the jungle to annoy his enemy.! 

The government of a Burman province consists of the chief and two members of 
his council. But the first is the responsible person. When one of their governors hap- 
pens to fall under the displeasure of the court, he has friends who give him early 
intimation, and probably they are purposely informed of his danger. His object, 
then, is to send handsome presents to the king and his officers; which plan, unless 
his conduct has been daring and flagrant, generally proves successful. When actually 
dispossessed for peculation he instantly expends, in a similar manner, a large portion 
of his gains to avert any investigation into his administration. Therefore the subject 
has little chance of redress, since this connivance of the government at malversation 
is evidently one of the contingencies on which it relies for realising the revenues of 
distant provinces. 

A governor is generally appointed for three years; and as he receives no salary, his 
emoluments consist of what remains of the revenue after satisfying the rapacity of 
his court. 

Stating the case generally, the Burman government levied on this coast the accus- 
tomed assessment of ten percent on all of the products which have been here 
described. In this instance, it followed the rules which have been derived according 
to the prevalent belief from the reputed Code of Manu. But a tenth of the produce of 
corn land is far below what a government may, with propriety, require when it is the 
actual proprietor of the soil; and it may be too high a rate for land which can only be 
cultivated with such kinds of produce as require a long time and the application of 
considerable capital to mature. One-tenth appears an equitable tax on the corn pro- 
duce of private landed property. But it has been found that the cultivators of this 
coast are willing to pay twenty percent for the exemption they enjoy from the inflic- 
tion of the operation of Burman finance. 

The Indo-Chinese nations have on principle, or an affected regard for it, seldom 
disturbed the operation of this nominal assessment because their actual power gave 
them the command of the purses of their subjects in many other ways. 

The Tenasserim governors seem to have exacted a tenth on agricultural produce 
of every description, a rate which must have fallen very unequally since each species 
of cultivation required a different amount of capital and risk. If a farmer should be 
required to pay ten percent on the produce of his plantation after eight years of 
outlay of capital, unproductive until the expiration of that period, he would have just 
ground to complain that a grain farmer—whose returns were immediate and whose 
risk and capital were small—should only be obliged to pay at the same rate. 

It does not appear that any estates were exempted from this rate of taxation. The 
ryot had, in general, a prescriptive right to the field or garden around his cottage. In 


1 He has since, it is reported, been decapitated by an order from Ava. 
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fact, the right to cultivate a certain spot became equivalent to a proprietary one. 
Hence it may be concluded that the land on the Tenasserim Coast, exclusive of cer- 
tain tracts termed crown lands, is real heritable if not personal property. 

The villages are not walled in, and but rarely well fenced around; occasionally a 
straggling bamboo fence may be observed. 

As the ryots on this coast have now been set free from the indefinite exactions to 
which they were exposed under Burman rule, the corn assessment has been raised to 
twenty percent and that of other landed produce to twenty-five percent. 

The sources of revenue remaining to be noticed are as follow : 


A POLL TAX 


This was an arbitrary tax and was regulated by the necessities of the chief of the indi- 
vidual province. It fell heaviest on the rich, of course. In Tavoy town, the average rate 
was about four ticals a year for each householder. The unmarried had feudatory or 
mere service to perform instead. 

The Karens pay a poll tax now which averages 3,000 rupees per annum; and cer- 
tain fishing villages have been likewise assessed, it is reported, on the ground that 
they do not contribute to the cultivation of grain. 


FARMS OF LUXURIES AND CONNIVANCES 


Under these heads may be included the gaming farm, the sale of opium, arrack, and 
preparations of hemp or ganja. 

Gaming is forbidden by the Burman laws; yet the passion for it, when so strong as 
it may be found amongst the Burmans and other people of Tenasserim, would have 
required greater virtue or tact in the rulers than actually existed to have arrested and 
subdued it by moderate measures. Therefore, they took the direct course, and when 
desirous of checking it made the penalty a capital punishment. In general it was con- 
nived at, and a tax was levied on gaming licenses. 

The abstract question, respecting the consequences likely to arise from licensed 
gaming-houses being permitted in our eastern settlements, admits of much discus- 
sion and cannot be decided on in a general way. Reference ought to be had to the 
numbers, means and habits of the people. No moralist could be expected to lend his 
sanction to the practice of such a pernicious vice under common circumstances; but 
rulers should be swayed by the results of experience, and be guided, in some degree, 
by the light which a study of the human mind is calculated to throw on such sub- 
jects. They are to reflect well, whether in putting down and trying to extinguish the 
disposition to gamble which roots itself so deeply in the minds of savage people, they 
are not at the same time diverting the passions into some more dangerous channel. 

It is quite obvious that where this passion actuates all ranks, nothing but a most 
efficient police, like that of the most irresponsible governments which modern 
Europe has seen, could serve to restrain it. But as the British constitution and laws do 
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not admit of inquisitorial proceedings, and as economy is required in expenditure, it 
follows that no efficient check has been or is likely to be opposed to gaming. Since 
the farm was prohibited in the Straits Settlements, gaming has increased in a double 
ratio; dissolute characters have greatly multiplied; the native police servants have 
been bribed to connivance with the money which government would otherwise have 
received; and the apprehension of offenders has been rendered more difficult. 
Where one or two Chinese had the licenses, their local knowledge and means 
rendered it exceedingly difficult for persons to gamble privately; so that natives of 
bad characters who frequented the licensed gaming-house, from no other being 
open to them, came immediately under the scrutiny of the police officers. If, then, it 
can be shewn that crimes have increased since the abolition of the gaming farms, 
policy alone may require their restoration. 

In the Straits Settlements, it is the Chinese who are the principal gamblers. The 
Malays, however addicted to the practice, feel more ashamed of indulging in it 
openly; and it is chiefly confined to those who are locomotive. 

In Tavoy, however, the indulgence is ardently sought for and pursued to an 
extreme. I have witnessed in 1824-25 at the licensed gaming-house there (which was 
kept by a Chinese), persons of both sexes from the unreasoning age of ten or twelve 
years up to that of mere decrepitude, crowding in after the evening’s bazaar and 
staking the whole of their day’s earnings at the hazard table; and men have been 
known to stake their wives and families on a throw of the dice. Such a scene was per- 
haps never witnessed in any part of the Straits : the men only play there. The China 
renter at Tavoy paid a monthly sum to government of 1,820 Madras rupees, or 21,840 
rupees a year, at the period above alluded to. The duty seems to have decreased since, 
and to have averaged from 1,400 to 1,600 rupees monthly. At Mergui, perhaps 300 
rupees may be taken as the average; and at Amherst, including the Yé district, 1,800 
rupees. 


OPIUM 


The use of this and of every intoxicating drug is strictly prohibited by the Burman 
penal code. During some reigns, the law was enforced with savage rigour, and 
offenders had melted lead poured down their throats or suffered violent deaths in 
other ways. But it depends greatly on the character of the reigning prince how far the 
laws are to be straitened or left in abeyance. If he is a rigid Buddhist, little mercy is 
shewn. If he is ambitious of popularity or of conquest, the law is allowed to lie 
dormant, or to be relaxed. During the late war it was scarcely in operation; and, it is 
believed, was often purposely infringed in order to conciliate the soldiery. The farms 
of this article now yield, on an average at Mergui and Tavoy, about 1,200 rupees 
monthly. In 1827 the farm at Tavoy yielded 967 rupees on a monthly average. The 
opium cost to the renter [is] 80 rupees a cake. 
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ARRACK 


The Burmans, the Peguers, and most of the independent tribes termed Kayen or 
Karen, are acquainted with the mode of distilling a spirit from rice. In a house in a 
remote Karen village, I was presented with a cup of weak spirit just taken from the 
receiver. The still was managed by the family. It consisted of an earthen boiler, to 
which was luted an oval-shaped earthen vessel tapering to a small aperture, whence 
proceeded a tube which, with the condenser, were cooled by water being allowed to 
drop on them. The Pali language is the vehicle of the prohibition to drink ardent 
spirits or wine; and it is also that of the different modes by which these can be pre- 
pared from various substances such as grain, fruits and barks. 

Hemp, and date or coconut juice fermented, were clandestinely farmed out. It is 
believed that much hemp in that state, called bhang in India, is used by the Bur- 
mans. It is perhaps the most deleterious drug, rated under the title of uxury, which 
the people use. 

Toddy, or the juice either of the coconut tree or of that species of marsh-palm 
termed nipah by the Malays, is sold in a fermented state; and as it is exceedingly 
cheap, a man may become intoxicated to the height of his ambition for the value of 
one half-penny. Its effects are long felt. 

Compensations for crimes and assaults, and fines for misdemeanors, were fertile 
sources of emolument to a Burman chief; and this last circumstance must always 
have prevented him from taking wholesome measures for removing incitements to 
lawless acts, since his own interest was affected. 

Such a state of things was debasing to the rulers and pernicious in its con- 
sequences to society. The poor man could not pay enough and suffered the full 
penalty of the law, while the rich one bought a speedy immunity. 

Treason, however, was an unpardonable crime; and a murderer did not escape. A 
reference to the short chapter on Burman laws [chapter 8] will show the general rate 
of fines for offences. The rates vary according to the circumstances affecting the pop- 
ulation of each individual province. The present revenue from fees may be averaged 
at 7,000 rupees a year. 

Shops were taxed at various rates. In Tavoy the tax was farmed out to three of the 
principal shopkeepers, each paying, it was said, about fifty rupees only. I did not 
learn what retailers paid. Women chiefly conduct the business of retail. They are of 
all ages, and many are pretty far advanced in life before they take to shop-keeping, 
and have lost the charms calculated to blind a purchaser to defects in their goods. 
But they are blessed with the full and ready use of their tongues. The bazaars are 
now farmed out for about 200 rupees a month. 

Net-fishing boats, if in good repair, were taxed three ticals each; but if employed 
in line fishery, only one tical. A drag or floating net was taxed five ticals, and a fishing 
stake twelve ticals. 
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Fish are most abundant and cheap at Mergui, at least twenty different kinds 
being procurable in the bazaars. Ten rupees were afterwards levied for each fishing 
stake; and this tax is now in force. 

In Tavoy, a tax on the transit of goods by land was collected at certain favorable 
spots;! but its amount was a mere trifle, scarcely exceeding a few hundreds of rupees. 

The betel-leaf farm at Tavoy yielded about 900 sicca rupees monthly. 


COLLECTION 


The Burman government collected the revenue at the least possible expense. An 
officer with twelve or fifteen assistants, or peons, traversed each district at stated 
periods and ascertained the quantity of land in cultivation, and the quantity of pro- 
duce likely to be derived from each species of soil. 

A tenth of the estimated produce (where the actual quantity could not be ascer- 
tained) was transmitted at the expense of the cultivators to the chief town of the 
province. 

As all the rice lands, which were long under cultivation, had been measured and 
little addition was made from year to year, the produce from season to season did not 
vary considerably. 

The rice crop is not here subject to great fluctuations, being always sufficiently 
supplied with water; but the produce of dry land cannot be calculated with certainty. 
Fruit trees may be stated to yield only two full crops in three years. In one out of the 
three years a very deficient crop is generally looked for, if not a total failure. The same 
remark is applicable to cultivation in the Siamese and Malayan parts of the Malacca 
Peninsula. This is probably a provision of nature to prevent the too-speedy consump- 
tion of the vital principle of plants in these climates, where vegetation is exceedingly 
rapid and is never checked and suspended as in colder latitudes. Drought acts, in 
some measure, like cold in arresting the progress of the sap, but it differs from the 
latter in this respect that, if protracted, it dries up the sap entirely while cold retains 
it only ina state of quiescence. 

If one-third of the gross produce of corn land is a fair rent for a landlord to 
receive, the exaction of only one-tenth would seem to argue in favour of Burman for- 
bearance. But it is, in reality, a high tax when coupled with forced services, 
conscriptions, contributions and all the nameless ways by which an arbitrary govern- 
ment can reimburse itself for any ostentatious act of generosity.” 

A capitation tax was one of the means above alluded to. It fell heaviest on the 
rich; but householders, when assessed as it sometimes happened at one-third of a 
tical monthly, were obliged to sell their services to enable them to pay it. Thus, a 


1 Mya-u, Kyamyagi, Kamyagni, Chinchei. 

2 [Low’s observation deserves attention from historians. It has become standard fare to accuse the 
British of greedy taxation without mentioning all the other ways that labour and money were 
extracted from Asian peasants before 1824. See Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam, vol. 2, pp. 102-4 & 
122, in which he calculates the value of forced labour to the Bangkok government in 1830. ] 
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large portion of the population were in a condition of demi-slavery. A person paying 
thirty ticals yearly was exempted from all duties and taxes. 

The following will be found a pretty correct estimate of the average revenues of 
this coast : 


RUPEES 

amount of the 20 percent assessment on grain at 
Mergui, Tavoy and Amhefst ..0........cccecceeseeeeseteeteeeeeneees 85,000 

ditto, 25 percent on other landed produce such 

as fruits, roots, garden plants &C. 0.0... cececeseeseeteeneeeeees 25,000 
gaming, opium, arrack, betel, toddy and bhang farms’ ....... 90,000 
Did’ MESES: .secches205h3s500 censh babes eaves deus seeebdedeecsdesesbeertvacsetoteatadees 20,000 
fines and fees levied in the judicial department, at 10 % ...... 6,000 
Clephants teeth rs ciecscccedescaecedadsesetedesceevadecevssbeds deveccBessdansedbesces 1,000 
Salt; ati25 Percent srcveccrseragatssarsviadesdar nuerteear tutes bere eee sees 4,000 
balachong (caviare) 15 Percent ..........ccccsssccscessseeceeesceseceeeeeees 2,000 
dammer torches, 20 Percent ........cccceseesseseceseseeeeeteeeeeneeeneeseees 400 
items, duties on fishing stakes, fishing villages &c. «0.00... 600 
capitation, or commuted tax on the Karens ...........:cscseeseeeeees 3,000 
TOtales Mini detest tee eee cat, othe es ie 237,000 


The probable maximum cannot well be rated higher than two lakhs and fifty thou- 
sand? rupees, and the minimum cannot be less than 230,000 rupees. 

The various sources of revenue have perhaps been improved and experimented 
on to the fullest extent of which they are capable, at least at present, under the able 
and energetic superintendence of the civil commissioner, Mr. Maingy.° If they can be 
brought to meet the expenses of governing and protecting them, much will then 
have been effected. But this will require time and peace. 


COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The standard currency of this court, since it came under British protection, has con- 
sisted of the various coins used at the Indian presidencies. 


1 In 1827, the Tavoy farms yielded 5,284 rupees monthly. 

2 [250,000] 

3 [MR. MAINGY : Anthony de la Combe Maingy (1794-1865), civil commissioner for the provinces of 
Tavoy and Mergui, 1825-1834. Were it not for the compassion of this man, Tenasserim would 
have been plagued by war and slavery for decades longer. Against fierce internal opposition, he 
convinced the governor-general of India to retain the province because its cession would surely 
lead to renewed conflict between Ava and Bangkok. An obsessively hard worker, Maingy then 
administered every detail of the provinces during these vulnerable years. The strain broke his 
health, forcing an overdue return to England and Guernsey. ] 
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The Burman coins are of a very indefinite nature and always contain various por- 
tions of alloy, with the exception of that bearing the Ava government stamp, which is 
purest. 


MERGUI 


The Mergui coins are the same as those at Tavoy. 


TAVOY 


At the conquest, the currency here consisted chiefly of silver ticals which were much 
debased; and the lower denomination was composed of large tin pieces of different 
values. 

Gold is never converted into money. That of Bengal, in shape of mohurs, was 
much prized during the war, each mohur selling at a price of at least one-third 
beyond its intrinsic value. They were melted down by the Burmans to form trinkets. 


1 Spanish dollar was then, and is probably now, equal 
to 84 kabean, or tin pices. 


1 SICCA TUPEE oo. eeeeeeeeeee ditto wo... cceeeeeee 44 kabean 
1 Madras ditto ................ ditto wo... ceeeceee 40 ditto 
1 large kabean ............... ittO'. .cc.cvseertceene 12 small ditto 


The natives prefer the Spanish dollar (a predilection in which they are not singular) 
and Indian rupees to any other coins. They are good judges of the purity of the pre- 
cious metals; and they are adepts at an adulteration of their own clumsy currency. As 
far as trade is concerned the latter circumstance is of little consequence, since that is 
chiefly a bartering one. 


MARTABAN 


The Rangoon currency is here common. It consists of the tical, and of small pieces of 
silver of various shapes and weight and generally greatly debased. They have no tin 
coins here, or any coins composed of a metal inferior to silver. The rupees which were 
in circulation in the native town soon after its capture were speedily melted down 
and converted, with the addition of an unknown quantity of alloy, into the shapeless 
coins alluded to. The sarrdfs, or money changers, generally gave in exchange for a 
rupee about three times its weight of the debased metal. The gold mohur sold often 
for twenty Madras rupees, and even so high as twenty-five rupees. The women are 
the principal sarrdfs. After rain, many persons may be seen washing in platters the 
rubbish of the streets or ruined buildings in the hope of finding bits of silver. A good 
deal has been got in this way. 

The following may be taken as a general scale for the coast. It may be remarked 
that the Burmans prefer selling by weight instead of by measurement : 
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1 kying-wen, equal to 2 ‘4 Penang catties, or 22 dollars weight 
1 Akwetase, ditto ......ceccccccccsccseeeeees 25 ditto, or 10 viss 


1 tra, or Ava picul .......eeeeereeeeees 250 ditto, or 100 viss 


The Ava government sends from the capital sets of standard weights for the use of 
the provinces. These are of different shapes and denominations according to the 
reign during which they are cast. The metal is a sort of bronze. The present are 
termed to-allé, or lion weights.' In the former reign they were termed hangsa allé, or 
humza weights, and represented that famous goose of the Indian mythology. 


Ne. 1. to-allé, equal to... eee 20 ticals 
(a tical is equal to 10 dwts. 10 grs. 75 dec.) 

N®&. 2. ditto, ditto eee eeeeeeeeeee 10 ditto, ditto 

N2. 3. ditto, ditto... eeeeeeeseceeeeeeeeees 4 ditto, ditto 

N2. 4. ditto, ditto oe. eeeeeeeesseceeeeeeeeees 2 ditto, ditto 

N2. 5. ditto, ditto .......eeeceeceeesteeeeeeeees 1 % Madras rupees wt. 

N&. 6. ditto, ditto... eeeeeeeesecesteeeees '% Madras rupee, and 3 annas wt. 

2 tablé, ditto vee ceeessseseeeeees 1 tammu (or 12 % Penang pices wt.) 
2 tAMMOOD, ittO ........ eee ee cece 1 tamat 

4 tamat, ditto 0... ceccccescesseeseeeees 1 tical 

100 ticals, ditto ...ccccccceeeessessseeseeseees 1 tabisa, or 2 % Penang catties 

1 teiya, or Ava pical, ditto... 100 tabisa, or 250 Penang catties 


WET AND DRY MEASURES 


1tadaum, equal tO «0... ceeeeeeseenees 1 basket 
(or 8 guntangs of Penang, or 64 lb. weight of grain), 
about 36 Madras seers 


1 MASEL, dittO voice cceeeeeesceeseeeseeeees Y basket 
1taZEIt, ditto vo. ceeeeesseeeeeeeeees \ ditto 
1tabee, ditto 0... Y, gt ditto 
1 taZle, ditto ....cc.ceccecesscesseesesseescoesees ¥/,54 ditto 
1 talamaé, ditto Yo," ditto 
1 talamia, ora handful ............00000.. VY x8" ditto 


100 tadaum, ditto woo... ccecceeeeeeeeees 1 teiya, or koyan 


The cubit is in general use, but it varies. Cloth and other goods are often measured in 
the bazaar by the woman’s cubit, being the length from the elbow to the point of the 
middle finger; but it is evident that a buyer may be a great gainer by such a mode. 


1 [TO-ALLE : the ¢o or toe-naya is actually a mythical animal often seen on Tenasserim coins. See: 
Van den Cruyce, Kris. The Large Tin and Lead Coins of Lower Burma (2022), pp. 28-29, 84-106. ] 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


= 


tadaum, equal tO .......ececeseeeseeeteeeees 1 cubit of 18 inches, on an average. 
It is the only cloth measure. 


= 


thandaum, ditto ....ceceeeeecceescceeeseecees 22 Yth inches 
This measure is also termed méndaum, or the royal cubit, because it 
is used in measuring crown lands and ground used for public purposes. 


7 thandaum, ditto .........ccccecceeseeeeseeeees 1tada 
1 tathoa, or span, ditto ........ceeeeeeeeeees the space betwixt the point of 
the thumb and that of the middle finger when extended. 
LT. AHNYO;2 CittOss: ssdhssestssdssascelesbeesescseedehiaet the space between the point of 
the thumb and that of the forefinger when both are extended. 
1 TAME), ditto oo... eee ecssesceceeeeeeceteeeeeetees 6 inches English 
1 tadein, ditto... ceceesceseeeeeeeeeeeneteeeeees 2 statute miles and two furlongs English 
TO TAG ELM.) asste sete sieaalahi sthed ai aaedoesd bend 1 day’s journey, or 22 %4 miles 


LABOUR 


The price of labour varies a little at each of the settlements on this coast. Seven ticals 
may be reckoned the average monthly hire of a labourer for a month. When Tavoy 
fell, six Madras rupees a month was a common rate when the labourer was not taken 
to a distance, and seven rupees when he had to leave his family. The men who carried 
my baggage and that of my party by land from Tavoy to Martaban in 1825—a distance 
of 245 road miles—were paid at this rate; and it will be recollected that they had to 
return to Tavoy. The present established rate is about ten rupees a month. 
In Martaban, in 1824-25, the rates were nearly as under : 


For a head ship-carpenter, per month, 15 ticals. 

Inferior workmen, from 7 to 10 ticals. 

Burman chiefs, paid 5 ticals. 

Daily hire of acommon labourer, one-fifth part of a Spanish dollar. 
A woman received one-half of a man’s hire. 

Ironsmiths, 20 ticals. 


Silversmiths, 30 percent on the value of the metal worked up. 


These rates, when compared with those in India, may be considered very high, and 
operate as a bar to many speculations which the capitalist might otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into. The urgency of the demand for labour on the one hand, and the 
ease with which a subsistence can be had without any great exertion on the part of 
the labourer on the other, will account for the fact. 

Three rupees a month will amply provide for the mere maintenance of a common 
Burman. Rice, 1% rupees; ngapoou or balachong, fish, vegetables, and condiments, 2 
% rupees. But, with a family, say a married couple and two children, six rupees will 
barely suffice to feed, clothe, and house them. 


CHAPTER 6 


GEOLOGICAL APPEARANCES AND GENERAL FEATURES 
OF PORTIONS OF THE MALAYAN PENINSULA, AND OF 
THE COUNTRIES LYING BETWIXT IT AND 
EIGHTEEN DEGREES NORTH LATITUDE! 


IT IS WITH EXTREME DIFFIDENCE that I venture on this subject, as it is one which 
cannot be fully elucidated without a much more extensive research than I have had 
in my power to make, and a higher degree of geological knowledge than I possess. 

The countries alluded to have not hitherto been geologically described, and as 
political circumstances preclude British research from a wide portion of those inter- 
esting regions, I trust to the results of my personal investigation being received with 
indulgence. 

The grand general features of the Indo-Chinese regions seem to be alternate 
ranges of hills stretching nearly north and south, and conforming occasionally to the 
general direction of peninsular tracts, and of valleys of various breadth through 
which flow large rivers. 

The principal ranges are, that which divides Assam from Ava, then the Siamese 
and Ava range, next the Siamese and Cambojan which are from fifty to sixty miles 
asunder, and again, the Cambojan and Annam range. The continuity of these 
appears to be most liable to interruptions as they approach the south; and none of 
them, as far as my information extends, can be compared in height to the secondary 
ranges of those lofty Himalayan mountains from which they are evidently offsets. 
The broadest valley seems to be that of Ava, and the narrowest the Cambojan one. 
The general inclination to the south of the whole of the regions lying betwixt Bengal 
and the Sea of Kamchatka is apparent from the course of the rivers being in that dir- 
ection. From regions contiguous to the sources of these rivers, the tide of population 
which overspread the southern plains appears to have flowed—a position which 
might be illustrated by the affinities of languages. 

The Indo-Chinese ranges are, in so far as we yet know, covered by deep forests. 
Therefore, it is only in the ravines formed by torrents and on the face of an occa- 
sional precipice that their structure can be conjectured; and these facilities are 
available at but a very few points, owing to the wildness of the countries in which 
they occur and the barbarous hordes which roam over them. 


1 This paper was printed in a less correct form in the Transactions of the Physical Branch of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. Several errors occurred in it, owing to my absence having prevented 
me from correcting the press. A few additions have since been made. This will, perhaps, be con- 
sidered a sufficient excuse for thus reprinting it. 
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To begin with that part of the Malayan Peninsula lying in about 4° south latitude, 
and keeping on the west coast: this point is in the Perak country, which is governed 
by an independent Malayan chief in alliance with the British. From this last circum- 
stance we may hope in time to gain a more perfect acquaintance with its geological 
peculiarities. 

Close to the entrance of the Perak River are the Dinding Islands, hilly with rocky 
shores. Granite seems to be here the prevailing rock. The plains of Perak are chiefly 
alluvial up to the line where a marked ascent towards the central range is discernible, 
and which may perhaps be averaged at fifteen miles from the sea. The range in ques- 
tion is a portion of the great north and south one which divides the Malayan 
Peninsula longitudinally. The rivers to the eastward of it consequently disembogue 
themselves into the Gulf of Siam, while those to the westward enter the Bay of 
Bengal and the Malacca Straits. This range, generally considered, lies nearer to the 
west than to the east coast of the Peninsula. Where it bounds Perak on the east, it is 
both lofty and, in so far as observed, continuous. Gold has been found in the beds of 
some of the mountain torrents which join the Perak River. From specimens of ores of 
gold found in the hills east of Malacca, it would seem that the matrix is most fre- 
quently quartz. That the Malacca Peninsula was the Golden Chersonese of the 
ancients cannot now be proved; but at this day it yields gold in sufficient abundance 
to render this position probable. The granite formation appears to predominate 
amongst the Perak Hills; and in it are found the veins of tin from which the Dutch 
formerly derived much profit, and which now yields valuable supplies of that metal.! 
The mines must be very rich since, even at this period, the native workman seldom 
digs above ten or twelve feet below the surface, and often contents himself with 
merely washing the soil taken from the beds of rivulets, and separating the oxide of 
the metal in the shape of a black sand. The oxide of antimony is also obtained, it is 
said, and manganese occurs in large quantities amongst the hills; but no information 
exists of the rocks with which they are associated. Lime is also obtained, according to 
native information, but its nature and locality have not been ascertained. From some 
native accounts also it seems not improbable that coal will be discovered in this track. 

Perak is a fine country, watered by a river of a very picturesque nature; and it con- 
tains a considerable population of Chinese and Malays. From Perak northward to 
Penang, the coast is level with a few detached hills not characterised by any peculiar 
feature which might contrast them with those we have been describing. Penang, it is 
well known, exhibits an almost exclusive granite formation. The granite is for the 
most part gray and decomposable, generally flaking off by exposure. It protrudes at 
the summit of the hills and may be found lining their base. In some spots its debris is 
found to be mixed with tin ore in the shape of fine grains. Mica occurs occasionally 
in pretty large masses; and white quartz, regularly crystallised, is found sparingly. On 
the shores of several of the small islands lying off it on the south-east, conglomerate 
tinged with oxide of iron is found as well as the usual granite. 


1 It is believed that 3,000 piculs of tin can be obtained yearly from this country. 
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That part of the great peninsular range in the latitude of Penang is much broken; 
but many of the hills are of considerable height. The loftiest one, visible from 
Penang, may perhaps be stated at 4,000 feet. They are almost all rich in ores of tin; 
and were European scientific men permitted to explore them, we might expect to 
derive interesting results from their labours. A tableland of considerable elevation 
and covered with grass is reported to lie about north-east of Penang in the centre of 
the great range. The jealousy shewn by the Siamese has hitherto prevented 
Europeans from visiting it. Marble is reported to be found in this direction, but no 
specimens have been obtained. The Malayan inhabitants are all friendly to the 
British. 

That portion of the Kedah coast facing Penang has evidently, in many parts, 
been rescued from the sea. The period when this happened is not traditionally 
known, although it is conjectured that it is not very remote. Mounds of seashells 
are found about two miles inland. There are detached hills on this part of the coast 
which contain tin. 

The Kedah Peak (termed by the natives Gunong Cherai') is an object of consider- 
able geological as well as geographical interest. Its height has not been correctly 
ascertained. It may perhaps be stated at 3,000 feet, at least, above the level of the sea 
which washes part of its base. 

The summit has not been reached as far as is known by any European, although 
perfectly practicable. This has been greatly owing to the jealousy of the Siamese. 
From specimens of rocks and ores brought from this hill by intelligent natives who 
were sent by me to explore it, 1am enabled to state with some measure of confidence 
that it principally consists of the usual granite of this coast. On the sea-face is a cliff 
washed by a waterfall where large crystals of white quartz are got. Similar crystals 
were brought to me from a spot near the peak. The summit is a granite rock with a 
flat termination of a few square yards, bare of vegetation and accessible with diffi- 
culty. This mountain contains gold, and tin ore was formerly obtained in large 
quantities from it. Various ores of iron were brought to me from it, and it is probable 
that many other valuable minerals may yet be found there. It abounds with all the 
valuable woods of this coast, amongst which are several kinds of fir. The inclination 
of the hill is apparently to the east. And east of the peak there is a very remarkable 
break in the rock (of six or seven hundred feet, judging by the eye and telescope at 
the distance of ten miles), which may have been caused by an earthquake. 

The latter phenomenon, it may be remarked, is not followed by such violent 
effects on this coast as on the islands of Sumatra and Java. However, the existence of 
hot springs in various parts of the central range indicates the prevalence of mineral 
substances of which specimens have not yet been obtained, and which are generally 
found in volcanic tracts. 

Advancing northwards from Gunong Cherai, and passing the mouth of the 
Kedah River which takes its rise in the central range and fertilises an extensive track 


1 [GUNONG CHERAI / KEDAH PEAK : Gunung Jerai, 1,175 meters, GPS 5.80, 100.44] 
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of rich soil, the first object which attracts the attention is the Elephant Rock, a short 
distance north from Kedah. It is a dark mass of granite seemingly, and it shoots very 
abruptly out of the forests to the height of perhaps 400 feet. 

The coast continues low to the northwards of this point. Turning to the Lancavy 
Islands,' we find granite still prevailing; but here in the “bird-nest rocks” we are 
enabled to note the southern termination in this line of the limestone formation, 
which has been traced by me up to the northern boundary of the Martaban 
Province. It is believed that detached lime rocks abound in the central range, but 
they are not connected with this formation in so far as we yet know. The first decided 
indication of the presence of lime was observed in a perforated rock lying off the 
north-east side of Pulo Trotto.” 

The calcareous rock is here much tinged by oxide of iron and mixed up with dif- 
ferent earthy substances. The strata are inclined to the west at an angle of about 
thirty degrees. 

Several miles north of this point the Trang Rocks’ begin. The first of these was 
visited by me, but it merits much narrower inspection than time permitted me to 
make. 

It is a huge mass of heterogeneous rock rising out of the sea to the height of 
about 300 feet. Its shape approaches to an oblong square, and it is rendered inaccess- 
ible by cliffs. The whole seems inclined at a slight angle to the south. 

From the decomposing nature of the surface, it would be no easy task to arrive at 
a speedy conclusion respecting its whole structure. It appears to rest on a granite 
base covered by various admixtures. The superincumbent mass is heterogeneous— 
limestone in various stages; veins of quartz and ores of iron are most prominent; cal- 
careous incrustations line the hollows of the cliffs where also the agaric mineral 
abounds; and in some places the cliffs are curiously marked by broad, vertical, 
riband-like streaks, varying in colour according to the strata from which the water 
containing the colouring matter has flowed—white, black, dark-bluish and slate col- 
ours are most frequent. At the south end about half way up the cliff, there are 
magnificent natural arches. The grotesque calcareous stalactites, which depend just 
over the entrances to these, give them, as a whole, the aspect of a decayed Gothic ruin. 

A cavern has been formed quite through the north end of the rock by the action 
of the sea below and the gradual decay of the structure above. Stalactites abound 
here. 

Our boat carried us into the centre of this cave. It is gloomy, but the roof is per - 
haps fifty feet high, and dome-shaped though rugged. Here were observed flimsy 
ladders of flexible cane stretched betwixt projections of the rock; and on emerging 
from the cavern, similar ladders were observed to have been arranged up the face of 


1 [LANCAVY ISLANDS : Langkawi] 
2 [PULO TROTTO : Koh Tarutao, making Low’s “perforated rock” Koh Takiang, GPS 6.73, 99.71.] 


3 [TRANG ROCKS : apparently the string of limestone rocks rising from the sea between Koh 
Tarutao and Koh Lanta.] 
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the cliff in a zig-zag manner—here, fastened to a jutting point of rock, there, reeved 
through a perforated angle. These had been thus placed by adventurous Malays in 
quest of the edible birds’ nests. Their trade is more dangerous than that of the 
samphire gatherer or the Hebridian birder; but it is more profitable than either. Sev- 
eral of the birds’ nest islands in this line have been so tortuously hollowed out by the 
slow operation of ages that, previous to going in, the nester fastens to the entrance 
the end of the clew he takes with him, that he may not lose his way. On these occa- 
sions they use dammer torches. The eye of the swallow which builds these nests 
must be peculiarly formed to enable it to work and nestle in such a labyrinth, where 
almost total darkness prevails. 

A pocket compass was placed close to that part of the cliff which seemed most 
strongly impregnated with iron, but it was not affected. 

Near, and to the north of this rock, is a very rocky island termed Ka Pesa by the 
Siamese, because in their legends it is related that an undutiful son, having denied 
assistance to his parents out of the profits of a successful voyage, the gods sent a 
storm which drove his vessel to sea where it was transformed into this rock. 

The general structure nearly corresponds with that of the rock just noticed; but it 
has a most singular aspect from a series of peaks which rise from it—bleak and stri- 
ated, and which, on a near approach resemble the chimneys of glass manufactories. 
The geological features of this island may be best seen at the north end where large 
masses have fallen from the cliffs. Here granular magnetic iron ore, imbedded in a 
calcareous and micaceous gangue, was found in considerable quantity. A nearly sim- 
ilar sort of iron ore abounds on the high ground on the mainland at the entrance of 
the Trang River. 

These rocky islands are adorned by numerous beautifully flowering shrubs and 
trees, and are frequented by the white sea pigeon! (Columba littoralis), and by birds 
of passage. A coarse coral bottom prevails around each, but the depth suddenly 
increases at the distance of two or three hundred feet from the shore. Oysters are 
abundant. At the north side of the narrow entrance to Trang harbour, in north lat- 
itude 7° 20', is a remarkable calcareous rock with several caverns in it. The carbonate 
of lime, in conglomerated masses or in stalactites, is here much purer than that 
found amongst the islands just described. Several of the stalactitic masses are bell or 
fungus-shaped, the apex upwards, and when struck are found to be remarkably son- 
orous. These are all tinged with iron. 

Pulo Tilibon, which forms the northern side, exhibits granite and iron-stone with 
veins of quartz in it. It should seem that the lime formation becomes more compact 
and pure as it is followed in a northern direction. 

The rock in question contains a detached portion, having a stratified appearance 
and inclining to the south-east at an angle of about thirty-five degrees. In one of its 


1 This pigeon lives on fruits, particularly that called marian or kyan keo, and various kinds of the 
wild Indian fig. [NOTE : Low’s positive identification should be viewed with skepticism. A signi- 
ficant number of pigeon species inhabit the islands. ] 
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caves were observed twelve human skulls laid out in a row. They were those, the Sia- 
mese said, of Burmans who were slain in those wars when they attacked and 
destroyed Tilibon. Part of the stockade which surrounded the town was yet standing 
when I visited the spot in 1824, about fourteen years after its destruction. The thick 
planks or beams were quite sound and very hard. The tree from which these durable 
walls had been obtained is the mai-ke-um of the Siamese, and the kayu gittah of the 
Malays.! 

The Trang River is broad, with a high ridge running at right angles to it on the 
west side of the entrance. Granite rocks here protrude through the soil which is red 
and ferruginous. The shore is overspread with lumps of micaceous iron-glance, very 
fusible. The iron is in small rounded particles, black but yielding a reddish streak, 
and when reduced to powder, adhering to the magnet. The matrix is a brown ochre 
which soils the fingers. The quartz, which is found imbedded in the granite of this 
coast, is generally very lamellar, and the plates transparent. There are several hills 
discernible from this place, but little information was obtained regarding the great 
range. The young Raja of Ligor informed me that the pass betwixt the hills is diffi- 
cult; but as he rode his elephant the whole way on several occasions, his account is 
no doubt exaggerated. 

Most of the small islands lying betwixt Trang and Junkceylon seem, for the 
greatest part, composed of granite. It prevails in the latter island, and here again tin 
appears in proximity to or interspersed in it and its débris. 

A range of hills, the highest of which will not perhaps be found to exceed 1,000 
feet, stretches longitudinally through the island [Junkceylon] with one large break in 
the middle. The island was probably once joined to the mainland, since the Papra 
Strait which separates the two is narrow and rocky. When I visited the interior in 
1824, the island had a population of 6,000 souls (Siamese). 

The tin formation seems to run in a continuous line from the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula up to about 15° north latitude. Beyond this point neither Burmans 
nor Siamese have discovered any mines. But as the countries lying on both sides of 
the great belt of mountains are—perhaps to a distance of twenty miles, respectively, 
from the skirts of the latter—inhabited by wild tribes of Karens who are uninterested 
in the search for metals, it is probable that tin does exist in these latitudes. It shews 
itself again in Thaumpé, one of the provinces of the Shan, as the Burmans term the 
inhabitants. If dependence may be placed on the distances given to me by natives of 
the country, it lies in about 20° north latitude and 99° degrees east longitude.” The 
natives call themselves Plaau. 


1 [MAI-KE-UM / KAYU GITTAH : kayu getah, or Hevea brasiliensis, the Para rubber tree. ] 


2 [THAUMPE LOCATION : Low’s coordinates place the city about 75 km west of Chiang Rai, which 
seems unlikely for a major town. Instead, a linguistic progression might connect it to “Zimmé” 
(or “Zemmay’”), an archaic name for Chiang Mai. The alteration from Tai to Burmese to phonetic 
English could have changed as follows : Zimmay > Sa-may > Tha-may > Thambay > Thaumpé. 
In any event, the name disappears from Low’s later maps and writings. For example, [cont.] 
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There the tin ore occurs in beds of streams mixed with sand. The natives do not 
dig mines to get at it, owing perhaps to its being of little value at such a distance 
from the coast. By their own accounts, however, they have valuable lead ores which 
they reach by deep shafts. 

In Captain Forrest’s time! when Junkceylon was visited by numerous native 
traders, the mines yielded an average annual quantity of 500 tons of tin. But as the 
population has been reduced to about 6,000 souls, and as the Siamese have mines 
closer to their capital, a very small supply only is now taken from the island. Perhaps 
it may be rated at one hundred bahars of 446 lbs. averaged each. A Chinese smelter 
informed me that he could afford to produce tin at a cost of one-half at the utmost of 
the market rate. The miners dig pits of from twelve to twenty feet deep, but seldom 
venture a lateral shaft. The ore is generally in round or oblong masses with well 
defined crystals, and in a matrix of quartz or bedded in masses resembling half- 
decomposed granite, yet of considerable hardness. 

The furnace in which the pounded ore is smelted, is made of a compact of clays 
and earths, is oblong in shape, and about three feet high. Alternate layers of ore and 
charcoal are put into it, and the usual horizontal tube-bellows of the Chinese is kept 
incessantly at work during four complete days (of twenty-four hours) and one night, 
when the furnace is cleansed. After some hours labour the tin makes its appearance 
and is run into moulds; and the furnace is fed with more ore and fuel. 

The Bay of Phunga,” which stretches north-east from Junkceylon, is remarkable 
for the magnificent rocks with which it is studded. At the distance of ten miles, they 
appear like huge artificial pyramids; but on a near approach their outlines change to 
columnar or massive. The principal rocks occupy a line of about ten miles in a north 
and south direction. The northern extremity lies behind the town and valley of 
Phunga; the southern rests in the sea, about four miles from the mouth of the 
Phunga River. Their direction, therefore, is nearly that of the Trang Rocks. The part 
of the range lying in the sea consists of numerous detached rocks of different eleva- 
tions, mostly inaccessible. The height does not in any instance, I should state, exceed 
500 feet and seldom falls short of 200. One of them has a very columnar aspect 
which might lead a distant spectator to suppose it was basaltic. However, I suppose 
they are all composed of primary limestone; for like the rocks which have been 
already described, they exhibit no traces of organic remains. Some of the specimens 


[cont.] it is not found on his comprehensive, detailed “Map of Siam, North Laos, Martaban, 
Tenasserim, and part of the Malayan Peninsula” (c. 1830). This suggests he investigated further 
and found the name to be in error. Alternatively, however, Shan sources suggest there was once a 
“Mok Sam-pé” near Mae Hong Son] 

1 [FORREST’S TIME : Captain Thomas Forrest, whose brig Esther was blown to leeward into the 
Mergui Archipelago in 1783. He visited Junkceylon during this voyage, and later advised the Brit- 
ish admiralty to establish a harbor at St. Matthew’s Island. The British navy, however, was already 
eyeing Penang and the Strait of Malacca. Forrest published his adventures in A Voyage from Cal- 
cutta to the Mergui Archipelago (1792).] 


2 [PHUNGA : Phang Nga (W001)] 
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of stalactite which were presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta were taken from 
one of a series of grottoes in and near the base of one of the Phunga rocks. These cav- 
erns are about six feet above the high water mark. The roofs are low and seldom 
exceed ten feet in height; and they look as if supported by the natural pillars of spar 
which have been gradually formed by filtration from the top. Several of the stalac- 
tites have barely reached the floor; others touch it, and a double formation is going 
on. The sides of the grottoes are lined with the same calcareous spar. 

There is an insulated rock near this spot which is perforated by a grand natural 
tunnel. To the top of the arch, the height is about twenty feet; and grotesque- 
shaped stalactites depend from above the entrances from the roof. A boat can get 
within the arch. 

The valley of Phuinga is about three miles long by one, on average, in breadth, 
being oval-shaped and widest near the sea. It is hemmed in to the east and west by 
rocks and hills. Those on the west are least abrupt and seem mostly granitic; those 
on the east have a very picturesque appearance and, where the river washes their 
base, present perpendicular cliffs of four and five hundred feet. They are even more 
purely calcareous than the rocks at sea, for at a short distance many look as if formed 
of chalk. This they owe to the agaric mineral. Tin abounds in the granitic hills in the 
vicinity of this valley. The great hill range of the Peninsula was not observed from 
this point, owing to the intervening rocks. But the Siamese chief informed me that it 
must be crossed in the route thence to the opposite coast of the Peninsula. No 
information could be expected from him as to the rocks associated there. The popu- 
lation here is about 8,000 souls, including 600 Chinese, and about 100 Siamese 
priests of all ages. 

Passing to the northward of Junkceylon, the coast is bold for the distance of a 
degree; and lying about thirty miles off this line are numerous calcareous, perforated 
rocks frequented by the edible birds’ nest gatherers. 

From all accounts obtained from native travellers—from personal observation 
when sailing up the coast, and with reference to the narrowness of this part of the 
Peninsula—it has appeared to me that the great central range is here of less width 
than at any other point. That this circumstance, as some have imagined, should give 
any colour to the supposition that any internal navigation is or could be rendered 
practicable betwixt the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, ought not hastily to be 
admitted. Before me are native plans in which the hills are laid down as continuous. 
At any rate, the inclination of the countries towards the Gulf of Siam on the one side 
and the Bay of Bengal on the other is so great as to prevent the rivers which flow over 
them from being navigable to good-sized boats, beyond perhaps ten or twelve miles 
from their mouths. 

The sources of two rivers may indeed lie within a few miles of each other on 
opposite sides of a hill or a range; yet the spot where they respectively lose the name 
of mountain torrents and become navigable may be very widely asunder. It is true 
that by running up the Kra or any other stream in a boat, a traveller may get within 
two or three days’ march of the place of embarkation on a river on the opposite 
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coast : and this is all that can be admitted, with our present information. All the 
rivers on this coast are deep at their mouths; but with the exception of the Tenas- 
serim and Tavoy rivers which incline to the northward and avoid the hills, they 
suddenly contract and grow shallow. Tin abounds betwixt Junkceylon and Mergui. 

The coast of Tenasserim, from 10° to 12° 30' north, is shut out from the ocean by 
high and generally rocky islands. 

Those which form the west side of Forrest’s Strait up to the north point of 
Domel in u° 3' north (instead of 1° 21' as he gave it), are well wooded and are 
chiefly composed of granite. Domel isa fine island with a rocky coast, twenty miles 
in length by twelve, or thereabouts, in breadth. On sailing past a spot described 
and sketched in Forrest’s work, and at which he mentions having taken in marble 
ballast, I could only find a great quantity of large, smooth boulders of quartz which 
had been associated with slate; for upon inspection of the coast, thick strata of 
soft, black slate with veins of quartz were discovered. The slate had in some places 
an admixture of iron ore. 

In coasting Domel, the hills on the mainland are distinctly perceivable. The 
highest point was conjectured to be about 3,000 feet high. These hills, in all probab- 
ility, belong to the great range. The highest peak of St. Matthew’s Island may be 
nearly as high. 

All the islands in this chain examined shew bold coasts towards the sea. 

There is a considerable opening north of Domel where a distinct archipelago of 
bleak and rocky islands begins and stretches north and south. The belt is formed of 
four or five parallel rows of islands, and may be twenty miles in breadth. They are not 
laid down in the charts.! Our vessel passed amongst them in coasting; and as the 
numerous dangerous rocks with which this hitherto unexplored track abounds 
rendered it necessary to anchor frequently, opportunities offered for visiting many of 
the islands. The channels are for the most part deep, and a vessel of two or three 
hundred tons can scarcely find anchorage near many of the islands when within half 
a cable’s length of them. 

Their formation is primitive. The granite is occasionally associated with black 
schistous strata or sandy slate. The specimen sent, among others, to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta was taken from a vertical stratum of exceedingly indurated schist 
tinged by oxide of iron. Lime-rock was not observed to prevail, but several of the 
islands seem heterogeneously composed. Occasionally quartz, white and tabular, 
was seen to pervade in broad veins the granitic rocks. 

Several “birds’ nest” rocks are scattered amongst this group, and it may be 
inferred that they are calcareous. Pearl oysters are occasionally picked up. The pearls 
got from them are seldom of much value. If pearl beds of any desirable extent do 
exist, the practice of diving for them as at Ceylon might be applied with advantage. 
The whole of the islands noticed are destitute of any fixed population; [cont. p. 92] 


1 [CHARTS : the Mergui Archipelago was still uncharted in 1825. Captain Daniel Ross surveyed the 
outer waters in 1827-30, and Captain J. Lloyd surveyed the inner waters in 1838. ] 
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Around 1820, James Low began drawing a regional map of mainland Southeast Asia. Initial drafts were 
based on information obtained in Penang, but he refined later versions with his own explorations and 
“native maps” as well. The version shown here dates to 1 January 1830, and seems to be the only one that 
survived. The map was accompanied by a numbered index which was long considered lost. In 2022 this 
was found in the British Library with help from the curator, archivists and staff of the Maps Reading 
Room. Numbered places that appear in the excerpt on the opposite page are: 


Bangkok area 
g Ban Phong 
1 Mooting San 
64 Tha Cheen River 
65 Ban Tha Cheen 
66 Moo-ung Lakhancheisee 
67 Tha Pho 
68 Ban Kada 
69 Ban Chai 
76 Paknam Mé Khlang 
77 Ban Mak‘ham Sék 
78 Ban Amp’hawa 
79 Moo-ung Ratpree 


80 Koosee Nara 


northwest of Bangkok 
81 Thon Sama Nang Khaau 
82 Tha Phrék 
83 Hoa Moo-ung 
84 Kanbooree Nae 
85 Ban Tok Nam 
86 Khau Poon (‘Lime Hill’) 
93 Ban Tha Lawa 
94 Kéng P’ho 
95 Tha Deen Déng 
96 Cheet Phéng 
u5 Ban Khae 
16 Ban Boa Ngam 
u7 Ang-heen 
u8 Kéng 
ug Ban Kloei 
121 Sam Phrék 
122. Khlang Ratphree 
123 _Klaang Tawai 


124 Khlang P,hanom 


‘Krung ...’ : Krung Sri Ayutthaya 


west side of the Gulf 
2 Pak Eesaan 
3 Pak Khlang Ban Lém 
5 Moo-ung Phetchabooree 
6 Au Lém Lo-ang 
7 BangKeo, Cha-am District 
8 Au Chau Sai 
g Au & Khlang Praan 
io Au Sattakoot, Sam rae yat 
u Au Khau Déng 
12 Khlang Nam Choot, Kooee 
13 Khlang Nam Khem 
14 Tamong Laee 
15 Bang Nam Rom, Hoa Waan 
16 Au Moo-ung Mai 
17 Bang Ta-p’han Yai River 
18 Bang Ta-p’han Nae 
1g Tap’han Nae River 
20 Risidence of Chief 
21 Khlang Boot 
22 K‘hau T,hong 
23 Lém Tham T,hong Point 
24 Paknam Pat’heeyoo 
25 Pat’heeyoo Town 
26 Ro-a Yai 
27 Bang Son 
28 T’hoong Ngoa Lém 
29 Srai Yae 
30 Moo-ung Choomp’han 
31 Ban Pho-ting 
32 Ban Maak 
33 Rapra 
34 Thasé River 
35 Khau Poon 
36 Lém Hoa Kroot 
37 Pak Lat River 
38 Pak Srai Bang 


39 Pak Kamoe 

4o halting place 

41 rivulet 

42 Pak Weesai 

43 Khau Thaséng Point 

44 Pak Sawee River 

45 Sawee Town 

46 Hoa Cham He-ung Point 
47 Thong Tom Yai 

48 Au Thong (Chinese vill.) 
49 Pak Nam Tako River 

50 Tako Town 

51 Khau Kat’ha Hills 

52 Au Thang Krok 

53 Lém Reet Point 

54 Pak Nam Langso-an 

55 Ban Langso-an Town 

56 Khau Leeng Taang Hills 
57 Au Kadee 

58 Au Leesa 

59 Ka K‘hau 

60 Pak Bang Mé 

61 Pak Do-at Thau 

62 Pak Do-at 

63 Pak Nam K‘hamt’hooree 
64 T,ha roo-a 

65 Pak T,ho Mo-ting 

66 T,ha Mo-ting 

67 Khau Pasong Hills 

68 Khao Chawala 

69 Ban Hoa Moo-ting Pasong 
7o Sanam Khongkha Chai 
71 Pak Hak 

72 Tha Chan 

73 Ao Sai Soong 

74 Paknam P,hoom-reeyung 


75 Wat Bang Hadook 


76 stockaded town 

77 chief's residence 

78 Ban Ailau K‘ham 

79 Paknam Chaiya 

80 Bang Nam Choot 

81 Pak Thao Kooee 

82 Pak Kalok & village 
83 Pak Ka river & village 
84 Pak Lee Let 

85 Pak P’hoon-p’heen 
86 Bang Seng 

87 Ban P’hoonp’heen Point 
88 Kadé 

89 Pak Ban Dan 

go Ban Phreea (chief’s res.) 
gi Tha Thang village 

g2 Pak Kadé River 

93 Ban Lo-ang T’ha T,hong 
94 Pak Dan Sak River 

95 Lém T’ho-at Point 

g6 Au Palet 

97 Ban Kong Lat 

g8 Pak Soochon River 
99 Pak Kanam River 

100 Town of Kanam 

1o1 Pak T’ha Maak 

102 Ban K’hoon Reet 

103 Pak Klai 

104 Ban Cheen (Chinese) 
105 Tha Soong 

106 halting place 

107 Hoa Moo-ung (chief) 
108 Mé Yeen River 

109 ford 

uo halting place 

i Pak P,hoon River 


121 Ligor Point 
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[cont. from page 89] but there is a tribe termed Chalome and Pase’, the families of 
which rove about collecting the birds’ nests, the dammer, the béche-de-mer, conch 
slugs, wax, scented woods, tortoise shells and other products of the islands. They live 
in covered boats and appear inoffensive, readily bartering the above articles for such 
merchandise as the Burmans bring to them. 

Leaving this coast for a space and crossing the Peninsula, it will be my endeavour 
to give as brief an account of such geological and mineralogical notices as have been 
obtained respecting Siam. 

The sea which washes the shores of the Peninsula on the east side is studded with 
numerous islands, bold and for the most part rocky. The edible birds’ nests being 
here procurable from the caves, it is probable that lime abounds in the rocks. Along 
the shores of the Chumpon’ and Chaiya districts, ferruginous strata are prevalent, 
and lodestone is said to be procured from them. 

At Ban Taphan-nae, nearly in the latitude of Old Tenasserim, are the only gold 
mines now worked in Siam. The gold is either in the shape of dust or found in a red- 
dish earthy matrix.? To get this last kind of ore, pits of no great depth are dug. The 
ore is merely submitted to the agency of fire. It is not believed that these mines yield 
annually more gold than would be valued at perhaps about 15,000 rupees. But as the 
miners (about from two to three hundred, it is understood) only mine during three 
months in the year, and as they go very clumsily and unskilfully to work, the real 
value of these mines remains unknown. Mr. Crawfurd observes that “the Bang 
Taphan gold is said to be nineteen carats fine”.* 

A diligent author who visited Siam observes of the Siamese, that “neither their 
mines of tin, nor those of copper, lead or gold have experienced the benefits of the 
industry and intelligence of the Chinese”. 

Previous to opening a mine, the Siamese propitiate the spirits of the ground and 
of the stream by the sacrifice of cattle and poultry, and by offering up these and fruits 
on temporary altars. This custom is equally observed by Chinese and Malayan 
miners on opening gold or tin mines. With respect to the Siamese, the practice is a 


1 [CHALOME AND PASE : The first name refers to the Moken, but is now considered pejorative. 
“Pase” likely comes from Samudera Pasai, a former Malay sultanate on the north coast of 
Sumatra. As the origin of the Moken is unknown, this draws an interesting hypothesis that their 
forebears were Pasé/Pasai people who migrated north from that island.] 


2 [CHUMPON : spelled “Chump’han” in the original text.] 


3 [BAN TAPHAN NAE : Bang Saphan, and more precisely Bang Saphan Noi. These towns are actually 
around 100 km south of the latitude of “Old Tenasserim’, or Tanintharyi township.] 


4 [Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy ... to the Courts of Siam and Cochinchina (1830), ch. 14. 
The full quote is: “The places in which, according to my information, gold is obtained, are Bang- 
ta-pan, and Ra-chan. At the first place, which is in about the twelfth degree of North latitude, 
the ore is said to be above nineteen carats fine. The whole quantity produced, however, is not 
sufficient for the consumption of the country, owing to the quantity expended in gilding temples 
and images; in consequence of which, quantities are imported from the Malayan countries.”] 


5 Mr. Crawfurd. 
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direct breach of the primary ordinance of their faith “not to kill that which has life”; 
and points to a period when they worshipped Genii Loci, and other imaginary 
Dewtas.' Carnelians are found, it is said, on this coast. 

Proceeding northward till within about a day’s coasting of the Siam River, a hill 
termed K’hau Deng or “the red hill” appears on a point of land. The coast is covered 
with ferruginous earths and strata, but of these no specimens have been obtained. 
Close to this place, and stretching for the distance of ten or twelve miles northward 
of it, is a very remarkable range of pyramidal hills and rocks termed by the Siamese, 
Sam Rae Yat, or “the three hundred peaks”? They vary in height from a hundred to 
perhaps twelve hundred feet; some rise from the sea, others are scattered on the 
mainland. 

This account I give from native information, although European navigators have 
incidentally alluded to them. They take from hence a kind of hone (perhaps an iron 
ore), varying in colour from black to white. The valley of Siam is chiefly alluvial, 
within the scope of the annual inundations of its river. The first rocky formation of 
any consequence northward of Bangkok, the capital, is at Prabat, three days by water 
north-east of the old capital, and where there is a famous impression of a foot of 
Buddha. The Siamese priests have long imposed this sculpture on their followers, 
who never doubt their assertion that the legislator alluded to stamped the impres- 
sion with his own foot. 

This Prabat has been made on the solid rock (a granite, if my information is cor- 
rect) which protrudes at top, and a stair has been cut out of the rock to ascend by. A 
copper ore is said to be found on the flat grounds near this place. About fifteen or 
sixteen miles above Prabat, there is a low hill called Phra Chaiya where granite pre- 
vails, according to my information, and where the natives fancy they can trace the 
lineaments of Buddha on the face of a rock. Iron ores are found here. At Napphaburi 
on the south of the road to Laos, large quantities of a very white argillaceous earth 
are obtained, and red ores of sulphur are said to be brought from this quarter. At 
Khorat they use, it is said, a plum-puddingstone or breccia for building; and at Nap- 
phaburi in this quarter, they find yellow, red and white ores of arsenic (realgar?) a 
metal which enters largely into the Siamese pharmacopceia. The range of hills 
stretching north-east from a point in about 16° north latitude on the east bank of the 
River of Siam, yields ore of iron in great abundance; and the Chinese have therefore 
established a manufactory of iron at T’hasung, a town lying on a branch of the river. 
They manufacture various coarse articles of cutlery, which are rejected by the Sia- 


1 [GENII LOCI : in classical Rome, these were protective spirits of specific places. ] 
[DEWTAS : an Urdu word meaning “divinities”. Low likely meant the related form of dewata or 
devata, which is more often understood as “spirit” or “guardian” in Southeast Asia. ] 

2 [SAM RAE YAT : Sam Roi Yot : #13a££AA GPS: 12.2, 99.96 Its distinctive formations are visible 
from far at sea, and have featured in sailing directions from diverse cultures dating back over a 
thousand years. | 


3 [PRABAT : Wat Phra Phutthabat (Yawszywnsui1n), near Saraburi.] 
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mese themselves in favour of foreign importations of that metal. Iron mines exist 
also at Sukhothai, higher up the river, at Khansawan Phitsilék, and in the provinces 
of Prahéng and Tak, as also observed by Mr. Crawfurd. The range of hills dividing 
Siam from South Laos is continuous, according to every account I have received from 
native travellers who invariably go most of the journey by land. They affirm that 
there is no water communication across the country, so that the River Annam, laid 
down by some geographers,! appears to have no existence. 

The Mé-nam, or Great River of Siam, has been traced by me in native maps 
obtained from people of Laos up to about 21° north latitude, where are high hills 
abounding in hot springs. P’hokhau Lo-ang Prabang, a hill many days to the north- 
ward of Lanchang? in South Laos, yields, it is said, gold and precious stones, silver, 
copper, tin and cinnabar. Loubére observes in his Historical Account of Siam? that 
the copper ore of this country hardly yields one ounce of metal out of five hundred- 
weight of it. It may be the Mohang Leng of Du Halde* where, he observes, were to be 
found “gold, silver, copper, tin and red sulphur”. At Chantabun on the east coast of 
the Gulf of Siam, granite is believed to be the prevailing rock; and it is reported that 
quartz crystals, Ceylon diamond, and coarse rubies, cat’s eyes and other precious 
stones are collected in the vicinity. Steatite is found in Ligor. 

Mr. Crawfurd, in his Embassy to Siam, assigns the following localities to several 
rocks and minerals in Siam and on its coasts’ : 


GRANITE 


Granite, small grained and gray, at Pulo Ubi-i, or the Ko Tam Bung of the Coch- 
inchinese. 

Granite and quartz, at Hwi-su Island in latitude 12° 38' north, longitude 101° 30' 
east. 

Primitive granite and quartz, at the Ka Si Chang Islands. 

Seinite granite at Condore Island; latitude 8° 40' north, longitude 106° 42’ east. 


1 Pinkerton and others. 


2 [LANCHANG : this is generally understood to be the Lao kingdom that emerged in 1353 and 
endured for centuries. However, Low seems to mean the city of Vientiane judging by his observa- 
tions in chapter 15. His geography of Laos is not entirely coherent. Also see note 2, p. 281, and the 
maps on pp. 278-9. ] 

3 [LOUBERE : Simon de la Loubére : Description du Royaume de Siam (Paris; 1691). The text was 
quickly translated into English and published as A New Historical Relation of the Kingdom of 
Siam (London; 1693).] 

4 [DU HALDE : Jean-Baptiste du Halde, Description Geographique, Historique, Chronologique, Poli- 
tique, et Physique de I’Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise (Mercier; Paris; 1735). 
“Mohang Leng” is mentioned in volume 1, in the chapter titled, “Route par terre depuis Siam 
jusqu’a la Chine, tirée des Mémoires de quelques Chinois qui en ont fait le chemin”. 


5 [Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy ... to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China (1830). 
chapters 3, 8, 15.] 
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SANDSTONE AND CONGLOMERATE 


At the chain of islands next to Ka Doot Island east; and at Pulo Panjang on the 
west coast of the gulf. 


LIME 


Granular; also, dolomite, at Ka Si Chang Islands, on the east coast of the gulf. 


GOLD 


Bang Taphan, in latitude 12° north. 


COPPER 
In the upper parts of Siam, Pitsiluk, Lakonsawan, Raheng and Metak; and at 
Louvo and Nukburi in latitude 15° north.! 
LEAD 
At these places; also at Pak-nek, in the country of the Lawa on the north frontier, 
where 2,000 piculs are procured, it is stated, annually. 
ZINC AND ANTIMONY 


At Pitsilok, Lakonsawan, Raheng and Metak, and at Rapri?, east of Mé-nam. 


TIN 
At Chumpon.? 


IRON ORE 


At Pulo Panjang, east coast, also, jaspar; and at the four places above stated. 


PRECIOUS STONES 


Sapphires, oriental rubies, and the topaz, at Chantabun, in an alluvial soil. 


1 [Respectively, Phitsanulok, Nakhon Sawan, Rahaeng (Tak Province), Tak (“Mae Tak”), and Lop- 
buri (twice)] 

2 [RAPRI : Ratchaburi, though it is west of the Mae-nam Chao Phraya. The city was correctly loc- 
ated by Crawfurd in his “Embassy to Siam” (1830), vol. 2, p. 172.] 

3 [CHUMPON : the 1830s text had “Champoon” here. Elsewhere, Low used considerable exuberance 
to spell the town’s name.] 
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We now return to Tenasserim. The high islands fronting Mergui are apparently of 
primitive granite; and King’s Island, with most of the lesser islands in its neighbour- 
hood, present bold granite cliffs to the sea. 

The hill on which the town stands consists of granite, decomposed at the surface 
with much quartz interspersed in veins. The ochrey appearance of the soil in some 
places indicates the presence of iron; and tin ore is found in the streams at the base 
of the hill. Lead ore is reported to exist in the upper parts of this province. The rocks 
on the island forming the west side of the harbour are strongly impregnated with 
oxide of iron. In the vicinity of the town, argillaceous petrifactions are found. The 
clay contains some lime, but no marks of lime-rocks are discernible near Mergui. 
Some petrified crabs were obtained. The province of Mergui, or Tannau, abounds 
with tin ore, especially to the southward; but as water is either scarce or brackish at 
many of the mines, workmen object to visit them. 

The sea northward of Tavoy is pretty free of islands. Gray granite is the prevailing 
primitive rock throughout the province of Tavoy. 

There is a low range of hills which stretches north and south, close along shore, 
and shuts from the sea a great portion of the province. Nearly opposite to the town of 
Tavai, on the west bank of the river at Kamau, is an elevated ridge of several miles in 
length which is almost wholly composed of ironstone of different degrees of com- 
pactness. On the surface, the soil and gravel are reddish; but on a high part of the 
ridge is a rock very hard and fine-grained, but not striated, and of a blackish colour. 
It is strongly impregnated with iron, and so magnetic that a piece newly detached, 
and of a pound in weight, held a piece of iron nine grains in weight in suspension. It 
was with much difficulty that a few specimens could be broken off with an iron crow. 
From its black appearance, this rock might be supposed of meteoric origin. But it is 
evidently connected with the ferruginous strata beneath and seems not to contain 
any nickel. 

Tavoy is a very hilly province. The first range connected with the great centre belt 
lies about ten miles east from the town. Hence, to the main range there is a succes- 
sion of north and south ranges, gradually increasing in height and having very 
narrow valleys betwixt them. Through these valleys flow rapid streams which find 
outlets after pursuing the direction of the valleys to various distances, and then 
turning westward flow through level tracks until they reach the sea. The route by the 
Nayé-taung Pass into Siam lies about north-east from Tavoy. I performed the journey 
to the summit of the pass in 1825, and on foot as the road is impassable either to ele- 
phants or horses. Indeed, the only paths in some places are the beds of mountain 
torrents. A dense jungle covers the face of the country, precluding the probability of 
satisfactorily pursuing geological pursuits. The tin mines, lying three miles off the 
route, were visited by me. They do not here deserve that title, as the Tavoyers merely 
wash the sand of the streams and collect the fine black particles of ore. A large 
quantity of tin might, however, be obtained. The ore often contains a very small pro- 
portion of gold. The temperature of the air is found to be about 64° or 65° until eight 
or nine o’clock A.M., and that of the water 68° (Fahrenheit’s thermometer), so that 
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the workmen never begin their labour until that hour. As the population does not 
extend beyond the first range of hills, and the mines are buried in the forest far 
beyond these, the men are exposed to the attacks of elephants and other wild beasts 
which here abound.! 

Other mines of tin lie at Papu and Pallo, on the southern coast below Tavoy;? and 
a meagre, black and slightly sparkling ore, believed at first to be of antimony but 
apparently only manganese, has been obtained from the province; but of its locality I 
am not aware. 

Frequent vertical or inclining strata of hard slate and sandy slate are found at 
intervals to lie across the path; but wherever a bold cliff appears, scarcely any thing 
except granite is visible. 

At Laukyén (a halting place, or circular cleared space of the forest), fifteen miles 
north-east from Tavoy and lying a few hundred yards on the east of the route, my 
guides shewed mea hot spring in the almost dry bed of an occasional torrent. 

The adjacent strata were laid bare after many hours’ labour, and specimens were 
taken from the spot where the water bubbled up. The rock appears to be a transition 
slate, passing into limestone (for it effervesces slightly with an acid), and having thin 
films of pyrites betwixt the cubical portions which compose it. The water raised the 
thermometer to 144°. The gas which escaped was not inflammable. The pebbles 
around were incrusted with a calcareous salt. The water has no peculiar taste. There 
is a mound on the eastward of the spring, but no volcanic indications were perceived 
in any direction. Another hot spring lies betwixt Peinbyu and Taung Chin, to the 
southward of Tavoy town, and is reported to be sulphurous. 

The Great Tenasserim River was crossed in this route in a track where either per- 
pendicular cliffs of granite or wooded hills hem it in on both sides. Its bed is strewed 
with large blocks of the same primitive rock. By leaping and stepping from one to the 
other of these, we crossed to the east bank. The breadth of the channel was found to 
be 150 feet, only fifty of which were covered with water on the 16" of February, 1825. It 
is quite impassable in the rainy season. From the appearance of the stream here | 
should be inclined to fix its source somewhere about 16° north. The road distance to 
the top of the Nayé-taung Pass is about sixty miles : in a direct line, it is about fifty 
miles. It was found impossible to march early in the morning owing to heavy dews 
and mist; and the whole day was often employed in getting over ten or twelve miles 
—so difficult was the march rendered by the necessity of crossing (often twenty 
times in a day) mountain torrents and the streams they feed, and of ascending 
rugged beds of streams and ravines where the guides were not unfrequently at fault. 
A considerable tract of tableland was passed over during the route. The average tem- 
perature of Fahrenheit’s thermometer? was at sunrise 64°, and at mid-day 74°; but it 
was once 62° at the former period and occasionally 70° at the latter. 


1 Three dollars and one sicca rupee’s weight of ore yielded three dollars and a half rupee’s weight of tin. 
2 [PAPU AND PALLO : the former might be Palauk; the latter is probably Palaw.] 


3 The month was one of the hot and dry ones. 
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The rocks at the pass could not be well examined owing to the thick jungle, but 
the surface is evidently a decomposing granite. From this elevation which ought not, 
perhaps, to be rated higher than 3,000 feet, four very distinct and higher ranges of 
hills were seen within the Siamese frontier on the east, while the lesser ranges on the 
Tavoy side could be easily traced. 

From the view here obtained, perhaps we may allow forty miles at the least for 
the breadth of the whole space, in this latitude, occupied by hills. The ranges are as 
nearly as may be parallel to each other. 

In my overland route to Yé, the surface was rarely found to exhibit any other than 
the granite formation; quartz was occasionally abundant. 

At En-bien, near Kaling-aung on the left of the road, and in the middle of a cir- 
cular level spot in the jungle, is a curious hot well or pool. It was found to be quite 
marshy all around, although it was visited in the hottest period of the year. It was not 
without difficulty that it could be reached near enough for examination, both from 
the heat under foot and the treacherous nature of the soil. 

The pool is about forty feet in diameter. By throwing a bottle attached to a 
rope, allowing it to fill and grow heated, and pulling it suddenly back, the temper- 
ature was found to be 104° of Fahrenheit; but four degrees more may be allowed for 
accidents. Not a rock or pebble could be seen near the well. A bleak and on the sur- 
face sharp, disintegrated and scraggy granitic rock lies a short distance to the 
northward of it. 

The water has not been examined by tests. From this hot fountain down to the 
stockaded town of Yé, in the small province of that name, the country falls rapidly 
(to the south). A few detached hills are perceived at intervals; and on the east of the 
route, a low granite range stretches northward, resting on the south at Tavoy Point, 
and to the north in Martaban Province. 

The low hill on which the stockaded town of Yé stands exhibits no peculiar fea- 
tures to attract a geologist—granite decomposed at the surface is most prevalent, | 
believe. 

On the route from Yé to Martaban were perceived, in the dry beds of rivers, 
massive strata of striated clay-slate of a fawn colour. These strata are either vertical or 
dip at a considerable angle; Martaban and the adjoining countries would well reward 
the labours of a geologist. As the Burman war was being carried on when the former 
was visited by me, it was not without the imminent risk of being cut off, or of being 
made a prisoner by the enemy then encamped on the north side of the river, that I 
was enabled to explore the country up to about north latitude 18° 20’. 

A geographical sketch of this province has been already offered; for without some 
idea of the localities of a country, the future geological traveller may find his plans 
prove abortive. 

The numerous detached and insulated rocky hills which are scattered over the 
plains, and the many islands which stud the expanded San-lun, together with the 
dark and towering Siamese hills in the background, produce scenery of a very 
impressive kind. 
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The ranges of hills in this province betray granite as their chief ingredient; but 
the detached and very abrupt rocks and hills of elevations of from 200 feet to 800 
feet which shoot up from the plain have, in so far as examined by me, been found to 
be invariably composed of limestone. The limestone is in various stages, from an 
earthy and gritty kind up to hard marble; and the cliffs on several of them have the 
same marked features which the Trang and Phunga rocks display, being streaked 
with red, brown and white, and evidently suffering a rapid decomposition. The 
plains on which these are based are covered generally by an alluvial soil; but in some 
places, it is dark and porous like the cotton ground of India. The substratum in the 
lower parts is commonly a stiff clay; but towards the Siamese range the soil becomes 
more friable, tinged with oxide of iron or mixed with débris of rocks, and resting on 
gravel in large round masses. Here, on the banks and on the low islands, the Karen 
tribes cultivate cotton, indigo, tobacco and pulses. Potter’s earth is obtained in 
abundance near Martaban. Of this, most of the utensils known by the name of Pegu 
jars were formerly made 

On the low range of hills on which Martaban stands, granite perhaps predomin- 
ates; but at the town many slaty and sandy strata, having an inclination of about 
thirty degrees, here tinged with oxide of iron, there intermixed with slightly cal- 
careous and other matters, and quartz, are observable. At Malamein,! a breccia is 
found which has been used in the construction of the pagoda there. This substance 
hardens so much by exposure that it will last for ages, as it has here done. On the 
high grounds which occasionally flank the river, the surface is tinged red by iron ores. 

About fifty miles by water up the Attaram River and within about two miles of its 
eastern bank, stands Seinle Daung, one of the singular limestone rocks just alluded 
to.? About midway betwixt it and the river, and on a swampy plain slightly inclined to 
the river, I visited a singular hot fountain (for it is of too peculiar a nature to be 
merely termed a spring). The Burmans call it, Ye-bu, “hot water”. The orifice is nearly 
a circle, the diameter of which is about thirty feet. The rim is of earth and only raised 
about a foot above the surface of the water. Not having been prepared for such an 
interesting object, no line had been provided; but the depth is no doubt very consid- 
erable. The water was so clear that the green calcareous rocks which project from the 
sides were quite distinct at a depth of twenty feet at least. A strong bubbling appears 
near the middle. A thermometer propended from a bamboo was dropped into the 
water and, after a space, quickly withdrawn. An allowance of two degrees being made 
for loss of heat in the removal, the temperature by Fahrenheit’s thermometer was 
found to be 136°, which is twelve degrees hotter than the Bath waters. 

Had any volcanic indications been observed in the vicinity, the circular forma- 
tion of this well might have induced a belief that it had once been a crater. A visitor 
to this place ought to approach it with caution, since part of the water near the edge 


1 [MALAMEIN : Mawlamyine or Moulmein.] 


2 [For the account of Low’s visit to Seinle Daung and its hot spring, see p. 260. Note that the name 
is properly transliterated as “Seinle Taung”.] 
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“P’HALEE TAUNG — A LIMESTONE ROCK SEEN FROM SEINGLE STOCKADE 
NEAR SEINGLE DAUNG HOT FOUNTAIN”. JAMES Low, 1825 
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is covered with weeds which so resemble the surface of the bank that a person might 
unthinkingly step on them to his inevitable destruction. He would faint instantly 
from the heat and sink. Although the wells on the plains were all nearly dry at the 
period when this fountain was visited,' yet it discharged twenty gallons in a minute, 
on the least computation, and towards the east side. The leaves and branches which 
had fallen near were incrusted with a calcareous deposit, and the bottom of the 
rivulet was covered with a flaky calcareous substance. No specimen could be 
obtained of the rock, as it lies far below the surface; but from the greenish hue per- 
ceived in it we may suppose it to partake of the nature of the specimens brought 
from Latkyén hot spring, in Tavoy. I drank some of the water and was not afterwards 
sensible of any peculiar effect from it. Upon subsequently examining it with the obli- 
ging assistance of a medical gentleman? at Martaban, it was found to be a chalybeate, 
and to contain lime in combination with some other earth or earths. The tests are 
enumerated below.* This fountain lies on the route to Siam; and from many coconut 


1 I was favoured on this occasion with the company of Lieut. George, M.N.I., and Mr. Adams, of 
the Marine Service. 


2 Mr. Brown, A.S., M.N.I. 
3 1st. Tincture of catechu precipitates a dark brown substance; hence the presence of iron is inferred. 


2d. It does not blacken paper dipped ina solution of lead. [cont.] 
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trees scattered about, it is evident that though now a jungle the plain once supported 
a numerous population. Near Yé on the seashore there is a pond to which the Bur- 
mans ascribe marvellous virtues. It is said to grow quite red occasionally. Probably 
iron ores are abundant there. 

Betwixt this place and Malamein on the east bank of the same river, stands the 
very majestic lime rock, P’habaptaung, the base of which is washed by the stream. It 
has been perforated quite through by a rivulet. The limestone composing it takes a 
fine polish; and large stalactites depend from the roof of the grand arch overhead. It, 
like the rest of the rocks examined, shews no traces of organic remains. 

In rowing up the San-lun or main river, the first objects which attracted my 
attention were the Kru-kla-taung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime form- 
ation. The river at one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and being thus 
narrowed, rushes through with considerable impetuosity. The rock on the north- 
west bank overhangs its base, the latter being washed by the river. On a sharp and, 
one should suppose, almost inaccessible pinnacle, a small pagoda has been built, 
producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer. 

The cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. The rock consists of a gray and hard 
limestone. The cave bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests 
who inhabit a village on the opposite bank could not afford me any information 
respecting it. No inscription was discovered on the rock. 

Opposite the small Karen village of Michan Taung which lies on an island, is a 
singular rocky hill, the base of which is washed by the river. It may be 600 feet high, 
and it has a black and scorched appearance. It is almost bare of grass, with only a few 
trees on it. These grow in the hollows and crevices. It might be taken for basalt or 
granite at a short distance; but on a close inspection is found to consist of a black 
limestone, breaking off into cubical fragments. The ascent is abrupt and difficult, 
and the tread of the feet is succeeded by a hollow sound as if the hill was but one vast 
catacomb. Several pits, having circular orifices and of about three feet in diameter, 
were observed in the ascent. They are of considerable depth, for stones thrown into 
them were heard for about twelve seconds rebounding in their descent to the 
bottom. On looking down these, large fungus-shaped stalactitic masses were 
observed hanging from the sides. Near the summit of the hill, the ridges of the rock 
are so angular and sharp that scarcely one of my people escaped being badly 
wounded in their feet. 


[cont.] 

3d. No precipitate is caused by dropping into the water a solution of nitrate of silver. 

4th. When mixed with a solution of turmeric (in equal proportions), no sensible change of col- 
our is induced. 

5th. When mixed with an equal quantity of lime water, a light, white precipitate, is formed, 
which does not effervesce with muriatic acid. 


6th. The concretion found on the leaves and common pebbles effervesces strongly with muriatic 
acid, indicating the presence of lime in the water. 
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“MEEJEIN TAUNG SEEN THROUGH THE BREAK IN MIYEIN TAUNG, FROM THE MARTABAN, 
OR SANLOOEN R. AT THE KAREAN VILLAGE OF BYOO KYAUNG”. JAMES LOW, 1825 
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Leaving the Michan Taung and proceeding up the San-lun River, the low rocks 
observed on the banks exhibit coarse black limestone. The high cliffs further 
removed shew the more advanced stage of the lime formation. At Kakayet Stockade 
close to the hills, the granite again begins; and here were found, scattered about, 
smooth quartz and other pebbles of several pounds in weight, which had been used 
by the Burman garrison after their ammunition had failed when defending them- 
selves from the attacks of the Siamese. Baskets full of these pebbles were arranged 
along the palisade inside. Several specimens of regularly crystallised quartz were 
here picked up. 

The geology of Ava is little known, nor has anyone of the many who accompanied 
the troops up the Irrawaddy favoured the world with a connected sketch of the rocks 
observed on its banks. That the lime formation will be found to extend up to Assam, 
there is every reason to believe, both from the accounts received and because it is 
known that carbonate of lime, in shape of the finest marble and also alabaster, in a 
pure state, are very common in the country; thus countenancing the position taken 
up in another part of this paper, that the lime formation gradually becomes more 
compact and pure as it bends to the north. Dr. Hamilton observes that “at Prin he 
saw part of the chain of hills which forms the northern boundary of Pegu, and that 
there sandstone and limestone were observed in flags”. In Thaumpé, a Shan district, 
they have lead, iron, tin, some silver, it is said, and limestone. 
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From all that has been here stated, it should seem that granite forms the basis of 
all the continuous ranges of hills on the coasts just described; that a bold and 
marked lime formation runs parallel to these ranges, but that this is occasionally 
interrupted, as far as can be judged from an examination merely of the surface; that 
schist is of very frequent occurrence; and that tin, in the shape of an oxide and 
invariably associated with the granitic hills, or formed in their vicinity (and sup- 
posed to extend up to 20° of north latitude, if not beyond it), and iron in various 
states of combination, are the principal metals throughout this wide range. 


“VIEW OF THE PASSAGE BETWIXT KINGS ISD. AND IRON I. 
LEADING INTO MERGUI IN TENNASSERIM”. JAMES LOW, 1824 
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“THE NANG ROONG TEMPLE IN NORTH LAOS, INCLUDING FOUR SACRED FOOTSTEPS” 
“DRAWN BY A SIAMESE’, C. 1830 
COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


CHAPTER 7 


RELIGION 


THE INHABITANTS OF THIS COAST, with the exception of the majority of the Karen 
tribes, are Buddhists; but, so far as my own observation extended, it does not appear 
that the Burmans are such pious worshippers as the Peguers and Siamese. 

It is not intended here to treat the subject at length, but only to notice some of 
its most prominent features. 

It is believed by the people of Laos that Buddha was venerated most especially at 
the pagoda called Nang Rung, lying north-west of Chiang Mai [see opposite page], 
and before his dogmas found their way into Ava and Pegu. This religion may have 
been brought overland from India to Laos, and also by sea. A learned Singalese priest 
of Buddha! informed me that it passed from Pegu to Camboja; but he did not know 
the precise date.” Several phtingies or priests in Martaban related to me that in the 
year 1869 of their era (about A.D. 1325) two priests of Buddha called Autherathi and 
Sanati arrived in the Burman territory from Secho (Ceylon). They were succeeded in 
their spiritual dignities by Shen Bauddha Gotha, a personage of remarkable sanctity.? 

The phungies of this coast are illiterate and ignorant, and have very little useful 
information to communicate. They have no sacred works (as far as my inquiries 
went) of any established authenticity in the Mon language, although this cannot be a 
cause of surprise when it is known that the Mon priesthood has been superseded by 
that of the Burmans. No monumental inscriptions, either, could be discovered of 
sufficient antiquity to assist inquiry. All those examined by me refer to the building 
of a temple, the casting of a bell, or to pious vows. 

It can hardly be doubted that the doctrines of Buddha have had some influence 
in softening and refining the manners of the Peguers and Burmans. Previous to its 
introduction, these nations must have been savage in the extreme, for they have left 
nothing to shew that they cultivated the arts or were acquainted with letters. 


1 This man, whose name has escaped my recollection, was formerly a Buddhist priest at Penang. 
He afterwards travelled over many Indo-Chinese regions, and was even politically employed by 
the supreme government. 


2 He stated that about the year 800 of our era, the Buddhist annals were preserved at Satthum, in 
Pegu; that the Burmans renewed their acquaintance with these records about the same period; 
and that a holy Brahman came there from Pachim Shu Nagam to gain sacred knowledge; hence 
he went to Lanca, or Ceylon; and from that island found his way to Camboja. The above period is 
about eighty-nine years previous to the first payment of tribute by the Cambodians to China.— 
Reéemusat. 


3 [SHEN BAUDDHA GOTHA : likely Shin Buddhaghosa, though he lived in the 5th century CE.] 
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There are several neat pagodas on this coast. That of Martaban is the largest, but 
none of them can be styled grand when compared with the Shui Dagaung at Ran- 
goon, or Shtti Modo at Old Pegu.! The Mergui pagodas are not higher than the 
generality of such buildings in Ava and Pegu. Close to the principal one, which is of a 
chaste outline, is a long brick building shaped like many Roman Catholic chapels to 
be seen in various parts of India. It is encircled by upright stones about three feet 
high and set in pairs. These front respectively to the cardinal points and their chief 
subdivisions, and are essential, according to Buddhist ideas, towards constituting it 
as a fit building in which novitiates are to be ordained for the priesthood. 


TAVOY 


The Tavoy pagodas are numerous, but they are for the most part diminutive. The 
chief ones are Shejen Daweh, lying about twelve miles from the town; Shen Maupthi, 
south of the town; Shyen Moh, at Tavoy Point; Natchantaun-men, or Majam, on the 
north-northwest bank of the Tavoy River and surmounting a small hill; and Mendat 
P’hria, on the south bank of the Taung Byaup River. The first three are the most 
ancient : the small one, called Heinze, is also considered of some antiquity. There is a 
large kyaum,” or monastery, a few hundred yards in front of the north gate of the 
town wall. Called Chankyé Kyaum, it is kept very clean. The only object of curiosity 
here is an impression on stone of one foot of Buddha. The emblems engraved on this 
slab were found to correspond very closely with those enumerated in the Siamese 
Pali ritual, and to differ only in being fewer in number than the latter. 

As I had the honour of lately transmitting to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland a dissertation explanatory of these emblems, they need not be 
here recapitulated. The original intention seems to have been to embody in one 
grand symbol all the objects most especially venerated by the votaries of Hinduism. 
The natives reckon fifty pagodas and temples of every description within the 
province. 

One report assigns to the Arakanese settlers the erection of the Shyen Moh 
pagoda; but another gives it to Damah Surya, that reputed king of Ceylon who raised 
a sacred edifice there on Adam’s Peak. Others affirm that Chest, seventh king of 
Pagan Myt built it. Its claim to antiquity is all it has to boast of, as it is a very paltry 
pyramid. It lies at the Pagoda Point of the maps.3 


1 [SHU[ DAGAUN : Shwedagon; SHUI MODO AT OLD PEGU : Shwemadaw in Bago.] 
2 [KYAUM : 6036s, usually anglicized as kyaung, meaning “school” but understood as a monastery. ] 


3 [SHYEN MOH PAGODA / PAGODA POINT : modern maps show “Pagoda Point” 13 km. due west of 
Dawei at GPS 14.08, 98.07. However, this spot isn’t mentioned on the maps of Low, Bagge or oth- 
ers at the time, and the phaya there is called Myaw Yit. In contrast, Low marked a pagoda at the 
extreme southern end of the Dawei Peninsula (GPS 13.536, 98.168). This is (go5qEcoSopqp2 : Myat 
Shin Maw Phaya (“Shyen Moh’), which he placed at “Tavoy Point” two paragraphs above. | 
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MARTABAN 


In this province the Malamein P’hra is the most ancient pagoda. It is now in a 
ruinous state, but when entire, may have been 300 feet in height from the lowest 
platform. The lower stories were covered with brushwood when visited by me in 
1825, which facilitated the assent to the upper swell of the building. It seems to have 
been partly built of breccia and partly of bricks. Although the province affords both 
granite and marble for architectural purposes, yet they appear never to have been 
used in constructing religious piles; this, at least, is the only instance where stone of 
any sort was found by me so employed. The breccia’, it is well known, is at first like a 
slightly indurated clay, but it soon hardens by exposure. Granite is used for making 
steps leading up to pagodas and kyaums for foundations of buildings, and for hand 
flour-mills. 

Few of the pagodas on this coast are gilded; they are carefully white-washed at 
stated periods in the populous districts. The attachment to high places among the 
Buddhists is here conspicuous; and the sites of many of the pagodas are often, there- 
fore, very beautiful. 

The phungies are always too numerous for the duties they have to perform; 
and yet they shew little inclination to improve this leisure, or that also allowed 
them by their exemption from the toils of the world, in the cultivation of letters 
or science. Few of them understand the Pali language, although it is the vehicle 
of their religious doctrines. They recite, parrot-like, the set lessons of their ritual 
and run over their creed in a monotonous tone and with ludicrous volubility. The 
women are very attentive to their discourses, which are chiefly Burman versions 
from the Pali. Processions consisting entirely of women, like those of the western 
ancients, may often be seen proceeding towards the pagodas or kyaums. The 
women are gaily dressed, and carry on their heads baskets and lacquer-ware ves - 
sels filled with fruits, flowers, rice and confections as offerings for the shrine of 
Buddha or as presents to the priests. The latter receive their share without the 
slightest acknowledgement, since it is they who by acceptance of it confer an 
obligation. The female votaries kneel before the image of Buddha, raise their 
folded hands to their heads and repeat, after the precentor, certain Pali formule, 
the purport of which they do not comprehend further than that it is either sup- 
plicatory or deprecatory. 

Those men who affect peculiar sanctity allow their naturally scanty beards to 
grow, and are strict observers of forms. They carry the rosary of 108 beads, to each of 
which appertains a Pali formula. The less sanctimonious abbreviate these lessons 
and recite them ina rapid yet low and drowsy chime. 

There are female devotees or nuns who dress in white cotton cloth, and who live 
close to the courts of the kyaums or pagodas. But they are always past that stage of 
life at which superstition makes a renunciation of the world seem meritorious, and 


1 [BRECCIA : more precisely, this was probably laterite. ] 
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which might cause their presence to be dangerous to the cold professors of celibacy 
within the walls. 

These monasteries are, however, useful institutions with reference to the state of 
society on this coast. In return for the liberality of the people, the priests instruct 
their children in reading, writing and figures; and if a boy (for girls are not admitted) 
shews a disposition for study, he may continue at school until he has learned all that 
his masters can teach him. Girls are often taught at schools superintended by 
women. Young women are frequently taught to write and read by their mothers or 
relatives. When a parent takes his child to school, he makes a present to the priests 
as an initiatory fee. 

The elder scholars invariably instruct the younger. The kyaums are spacious 
buildings, and contain galleries and rooms in sufficient numbers to admit of accom- 
modation apart from the priests for any number of boys. The scholars all read at once 
and nearly at the full stretch of their voices, so that the din is equal to that pro- 
ceeding from a village school in a retired district of the United Kingdom. The days of 
the full moon and her quarters are holidays. 

The ceremony of initiation into the priesthood is attended with some formality 
and expense; but this last does not fall on the individual entering it if he is poor, as a 
collection is made from guests and friends to defray it. Captain Symes has described 
the mode of initiation with a fidelity which requires no amendment.! 

The alabaster images which abound in every province of the empire are manufac- 
tured in one of the upper provinces. The priests enjoy the revenue of the ground 
lying within the walls of their respective monasteries. The space so included is some- 
times extensive, and is always well stocked with the best descriptions of fruit trees. 
When their kyaums or pagodas require repair, the surrounding in habitants volun- 
tarily assist in the work. 

The phungies of Martaban, and perhaps those of Tavoy and Mergui, are not gen- 
erally very rigid observers of the moral precepts of Buddha, when they can transgress 
with impunity or without detection; nor are they so well informed as the Siamese 
priests. Those living under British rule have been relieved from many checks on their 
conduct, and it may be presumed that their influence will diminish as their reputa- 
tion lessens. The support of the state has been withdrawn (or rather it has ceased to 
have been upheld to the letter) from the former ecclesiastical discipline, for no 
European government could tolerate it to the full extent as an integral part of the 
law. A lack of chastity on the part of the priesthood is not now punishable with 
death; and any breach by them of the moral or religious code which does not outrage 
the law as now established is only cognisable by public opinion, and only punishable 
by tacit disgrace and neglect. 

There are many sceptics amongst the Burmans; but that the mass of the people 
are indifferent to religious topics is a contradiction of daily experience, as has been 
affirmed by persons who had not sufficiently reflected on the subject. He who has 


1 [Symes, Michael. An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava (1800), pp. 496-99] 
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ever beheld the venerable Shui Modo rising in dusky majesty over the plains, where 
once a numerous population bowed to the sceptre of Pegu; who has viewed the yet 
more splendid though less ancient Shui Dagaung at Rangoon, casting from its 
golden surface on the adorers below the rays of the luminary which shines its proto- 
type; or who has felt how intimate a connexion exists betwixt the ideas, sympathies, 
character and social habits of the Burmans and Peguers and their belief—must 
acknowledge that these people are bound by religious ties of no slender texture. 

Thus it is that so few proselytes have been made to the Christian or 
Muhammedan faith in Pegu, Ava and Siam. Perhaps the number of Burman Mus- 
almans in Rangoon may amount to 1000, and in Tenasserim to 300. 

The Buddhists of the Malayan Archipelago may seem exceptions to this remark, 
since they were converted to Islamism with apparent ease. But here the tribes were, 
for the most part, small and scattered; and their new instructors were merchants 
who bore along with them the torch of reformation not to burn or alarm but to 
enlighten; and who opened new and vivid sources of enjoyment to the convert, 
which he was solicited, not compelled, to use. 

The Burman pagodas are certainly deserving of attention and respect as struc- 
tures interesting to the philosopher, moralist and antiquary; for they stand forth as 
undisputed copies of a very ancient and now almost neglected style of architecture; 
and materially they tend to confirm the supposition of Maurice! that the circular 
temples in England—the remains of which attract attention to this day, particularly 
that of Stonehenge—were originally dedicated to the Buddhist worship. 


1 [MAURICE : apparently Thomas Maurice (1754-1824) who wrote, “Dissertation on the Indian Ori- 
gin of the Druids: and of the Striking Affinity which the Religious Rites and Ceremonies, 
Anciently Practised in the British Islands, Bore to those of the Brahmins’, among other specula- 
tions. There is no evidence that his fabulous claims were valid. | 


CHAPTER 8 
LAWS 


THE BURMAN CODE OF LAWS has, to all appearance, been founded on some version of 
the reputed Code of Manu; but it may be supposed that as the latter was framed for a 
race of men differing in many essential points from the Burmans, it must have 
undergone several modifications when it was adapted to them : or at least, whatever 
may be the actual letter of the Burman code where it follows that of Manu, yet in 
practice, deviations from it are frequent. 

On this question, however, my information is very limited, as no opportunity has 
offered for minutely examining the Burman code.! The following remarks, therefore, 
chiefly refer to what was observed by me while on the Tenasserim Coast. It is to be 
hoped that more light will be thrown on the subject by others more favourably cir- 
cumstanced. 

It is notorious that the utmost venality and perversion of justice prevailed at the 
rhum, or court of civil and criminal law; and that the perpetrator of any crime, 
treason perhaps excepted, might buy himself off, if able. 

Murder is punished with death, and the execution takes place at the kathé laup 
near the place where the dead are burned. One man seizes the culprit by the hair, 
which is worn very long, and the executioner severs his head from his body by the 
stroke of a sword; or the offender is made to kneel down and to incline his neck. His 
hands are pinioned behind his back; a man stands behind with a spear in one hand, 
which is held close to the culprit’s back, while with the other hand he holds the rope 
tied round his (the culprit’s) waist. After the head is severed from the body, the man 
who holds the spear gives the body a kick forward. Reprieved criminals, or those who 
have been pardoned, are the executioners. They are tattooed on the cheeks in a pecu- 
liar circular manner to denote that they are crown slaves. One of these may escape 
duty if he can obtain another to act for him, paying five rupees as his fee. Occasion - 
ally as a refinement on cruelty, the criminal has his breast and bowels cut open; or a 
mark is put on his breast and people are stationed at a distance to shoot at it. A mur- 
derer’s family become slaves to the state. 

If a man kills deliberately any man of rank and authority, it frequently happens 
that his whole family suffers the penalty of death; the women and female children 
are knocked on the head with clubs; male children above the age of seven years are 


1 Translations of parts of this code, or of digests of it, have, I understand, been made by Mr. Blun- 
del of the Penang Civil Service, and Lieutenant Sherman of the Madras Army. [Thus far I have 
not found any such translation in the India Office Records. However, there is a copy of the Code 
in Burmese : ‘@g0go009 Manu dhammasat’, MSS MAN/BUR 1040 (c. 1841?).] 
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beheaded, and if under that age, they suffer in the same manner as the women and 
children. 

The Burmans assign as a reason for this law that the children shall be deprived of 
an opportunity of revenging the death of the criminal. 

A traitor, or a conspirator against the king or a man of rank, is blown up by gun- 
powder : near relatives suffer the same fate with him. They are all shut up in a house 
called nui laumdei, filled with straw and other combustibles and gunpowder. The 
powder is fired by a fusee. 

If one man intentionally hurts or beats another severely, he pays a fine of not less 
than fifteen ticals, or more according to the rank of the person injured; if very 
severely and a limb is broken, forty ticals; and if the complainant’s life is endangered, 
he pays at most eighty ticals. If a man in a scuffle with another kills him, both being 
unarmed or both having arms, he must pay at most three hundred ticals. For an 
assault not followed by wounds, thirty ticals if the assailant should have dragged the 
complainant by the hair; but if he should not have dragged him by the hair, though 
blood may have been spilt, he will only have to pay fifteen ticals. 

It may here be noticed that amongst the races inhabiting the Burman dominions, 
the greatest insult which can be offered to anyone is to pull the long lock of hair 
depending from the top of his head. A Chinese is disgraced if his que is cut off; and 
amongst all of the Indo-Chinese nations, nothing gives greater offence than the 
laying or placing of anyone’s hands on the head of another. For the same reason, they 
dislike to have people walking over their heads, or to have two-storied houses. 

Many of the women go cropped; but long hair is most fashionable, and they are 
equally disgraced if their hair be cut off for any offence. Blows given on the face are 
considered as insulting in the second degree; about twenty ticals are exacted for 
such. 

A person who has kicked another on the breast pays fifteen ticals. 

If, in an assault, the ear of the person assaulted be split, the offender pays ten 
ticals. 

This specification has arisen, perhaps, from the custom of Burmans of biting an 
adversary while fighting, in which they are as great adepts as any gouging American 
back-settler can well be.! A blow on the back, or on any part not before stated, is gen- 
erally compensated for by a fine of seven or eight ticals. 

Theft is a very prevalent offence, and is punished by fine or imprisonment, or by 
stripes; sometimes by the three together. 

The punishment is increased, even to death, on a second or third offence. 
Branding on the breast and forehead is an additional punishment also inflicted on 
thieves and on deserters from the army. It is done by tattooing with an iron instru- 
ment, and applying a red, blue or black powder to the wounded parts. 


1 [GOUGING AMERICAN BACK-SETTLER : writing just a dozen years after Britain was finally forced to 
accept American independence, Low was not above a snipe at the “colonials” despite his own 
Scottish roots. ]| 
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Thieves take advantage of a dark night when the torrents of rain which fall on the 
leaf-covered houses prevent their being heard. They likewise begin operations by 
planting small stakes in certain directions to deter pursuit. These are of bamboo, 
hardened by fire, and are so sharp that they will penetrate the sole of an English 
shoe; housebreakers are generally armed with a damyaun, or small knife. 

A person having stolen fruit must pay back double the quantity to the person 
from whom he stole it. A person convicted of robbing a house must pay seven times 
the value of the articles so stolen and return the articles. The judge will determine 
what other punishment he shall undergo. If he shall have stolen the following art- 
icles, he will pay five times their value, besides restoring them if not made away 
with : viz. gold, silver, precious stones, cloth, ploughs, sugar cane, horns, fishing 
nets, rice, maize, indigo, cotton, brass, iron carts, goats, sesame. If the property of a 
chief has been stolen and the thief is caught, he must pay ten times its value. If 
flowers have been stolen during night, one hundred times their value will be paid to 
the owner; if onions, ten for one : but if these things were stolen during the day, five 
for one must be paid. 

Flowers, it may be remarked, are here sold in the bazaars. They are bought 
chiefly for offerings at the pagodas. Ten for one will be paid by a thief who steals 
horse-tails (such as are used for adorning the heads of spears), or spears or hatchets, 
or gongs, or springs for catching mouse deer; quail springs, thirty for one; a buffalo, 
fifteen for one; a cow, thirty ticals; a duck or fowl, one hundred for one; pigeons and 
decoy kingfishers, five ticals for one; for a full grown elephant, two hundred ticals; a 
half-grown one, one hundred and fifty; a young one, fifty. The chief and the owners 
of the stolen articles share these fines betwixt them. 


ADULTERY 


The Burman law does not appear to recognise any right by which a man may avenge 
himself on the paramour of his wife. The freedom enjoyed by Burman women cer- 
tainly contributes to weaken the temptations to which they are exposed, and on the 
whole to render them chaste. 

As they share with the men most of the common occupations of life, their loss is 
felt principally with reference to this circumstance. An injured husband in general, 
therefore, believes himself sufficiently satisfied if he can make the offending parties 
reimburse him for his loss. The offence is frequently commuted for sixty ticals, the 
common fine; and, if the woman be desirous of returning to her husband, and he be 
willing to receive her, they may again cohabit. Of this fine, thirty ticals are taken by 
the party aggrieved, and the Burman governor takes the remaining thirty. 

If a poor man shall be convicted of adultery with the wife of a rich man, he is 
obliged to pay double the fine which would be imposed on the rich man, were he to 
be convicted of the same offence with a poor man’s wife. 

The rich, however, may be sentenced to pay according to their means, and at a 
much higher rate. But if a man in the lower rank of life is unable to pay, he is liable to 
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be whipped and gonged through the town; women have their faces blackened, and 
are then gonged through the town in a state of half-nudity. A woman, when guilty a 
second time, is liable to be branded. 

If a man takes improper liberties with another’s wife and in his presence, such as 
pulling her by the arms or pushing her about, he will be fined fifteen ticals. 

Incestuous intercourse is punished by banishment. 

Priests who offend against chastity are liable to be punished with death. 

If a priest shall have rescued a condemned person on his way to execution, and 
have conveyed him to the pagoda or monastery, his life may be spared. 


INHERITANCE — TAVOY 


Property is thus distributed on the death of the head of a family : 

The widow has the life-rent, but she forfeits her right by a second marriage. 
While a widow, she may divide the property amongst the children, whether con- 
sisting of goods and chattels, of money, or of land. The eldest son takes the largest 
share; the youngest son or daughter the next, or is shared according to seniority 
amongst the other children. A bachelor may give his property to whom he chooses. If 
he die intestate, his real property descends to his nearest male relatives, and in the 
failure of males, to the nearest heirs female. 

In Martaban, it depended on the chief what division should be made of the prop- 
erty of a man deceased; one-fourth of the amount only was in many instances given. 
This went to the widow. If there was no widow, but children, the eldest got one-half 
of the above share, or that which remained after expenses and debts had been paid 
and the government demand had been satisfied; the second child got one-fourth 
part of this; the third, one-eighth, and so on. 

But in fact, whatever rules or laws were made for the distribution of property, 
they were seldom very punctually attended to; and unless the deceased individual 
was a man of rank, the local chief of any Burman government in Tenasserim used his 
discretion in apportioning it, taking care to pay himself handsomely for his self-con- 
stituted post of executor. 


CHAPTER 9 
LANGUAGES: 


THE PEOPLE OF THIS COAST are of three distinct classes—the Burman, the Mon, and 
the Karen, and they are distinguished also by speaking different languages. The Bur- 
mans of Mergui speak a dialect of the language of Ava, as do those of Tavoy.” 

The Mons use the P’hasea Mon, or Pegu language, which is quite distinct from 
the Burman; and the Karen tribes have languages peculiar to themselves. 

The Burman language is already known to the world from two grammars and a 
dictionary of it which were published in Bengal.*? The Tavoy dialect is that, which 
under the title of “Burma’, has been treated of in Leyden’s Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Burman, Siamese, and Malayan Dialects. 

The Tavoy character differs in a slight degree from that used in Ava. 

The Siamese language, which once prevailed in Tannau, is now only spoken by a 
few Siamese settlers. 

The Mons employ the same character nearly as the Burmans, and so do the 
people of North Laos; but it would not be easy to show which of these nations was 
the original adopter or framer of it. 

The Karen dialects lean to the Siamese. 

The Peguan language being that in most general use next to the Burman tongue, 
a few observations on it may be here offered. 


THE PEGUAN, COMMONLY TERMED MAN OR MON: 


This is the language at present spoken in Pegu, and is apparently unconnected with 
the Ava or Burman, and considerably removed from the Thai or Siamese language 
excepting, perhaps, in so far as respects the genuine characteristics common to all 
the Indo-Chinese tongues. 

Mon seems to be neither so purely monosyllabic nor so nicely intonated as Thai. 
But its radical monosyllables have a close resemblance to those of the latter; and a 
great number are common to both, although the signification in each is intrinsically 
different—thus : 


1 [Chapters 9-12 of Captain Low’s history were published in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Great Britain & Ireland, volume 4, N? 1 (1837), pp. 42-108. ] 


2 [DIALECT OF MERGUI : In fact, the Merguian and Tavoyan dialects are quite distinct from that of 
Upper Burma, and from each other. They are largely unintelligible to outsiders. ] 


3 One by Dr. Carey, and another by Dr. Judson. The dictionary by Dr. Judson. 


4 [MAN OR MON : Low used the former spelling this section, but not elsewhere. It has been changed 
to the latter usage to avoid confusion. ] 
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Suong, in Mon, means drink. In Thai, if, provided 
Chep, in Mon, taste. In Thai, sick 
Kla, in Mon, means tiger. In Thai, bold, brave 


That Mon is further removed from Burman than Siamese has been concluded from 
personal inspection, and from my having found the Burmans, who were questioned 
on the subject and into whose hands a vocabulary of the two languages was put, 
totally unable to comprehend above a very few vocables. They could not even enun- 
ciate Mon words from seeing them written, although the character does not much 
differ from their own. This is the natural consequence of the Pali alphabet having 
originally been tortured to suit a language for which it was never designed. 

The orthography of Mon words in the Burman character, and as exhibited here in 
Roman letters, will be found from a similar cause at some degree of variance. The 
latter will be observed to convey (as nearly as our alphabet will admit of) the true 
powers of the letters and vocables of Mon. 

The final sounds are very fickle, such as where p is changed to m, h used for t soft, 
p for b, tford, andr for1, h fors, and gh for at. 

The following seem to be final consonants of the Mon Colloquial Medium : 


t, p, k, h, m, n, (strong nasal) n, ng 


The voice is frequently and suddenly suspended at the end of a word, even where 
the short (c: mark) h is not used. 

The alphabet is divided into five series with ten single letters. 

It appears from the above list that Mon has two final consonants more than Thai 
is possessed of, while it trusts to a nearly similar system with that of Thai for its ini- 
tial, medial, and final vowels. 

The final vowel simple sounds are fifteen! in number; and the compound I am 
inclined to state at twenty-four. The medials appear to be also twenty-four in 
number. 

Mo6n admits of the following colloquial combinations of letters which are foreign 
to Thai, viz: (h) before consonants: hlai (clai), barter; h,moh, stone; hmain, prince. 
(mn) mnih (pin-nth), person. (kn) knok, great. (hn) hndng mo-ei, a star. (bl) as in 
bloai-lueit, earth and sky; dap blungat, bald head. And also a frequent use of the 
nasal French (n), knoet, far; ko-ein, day; hein, a house.” And the French (u) or (00) 
(both hard and soft) recurs much oftener than in Thai: dung, country; khlung, high; 
pung, rice. It is also combined with other diphthongs in a manner not often found in 
Thai, and not easily conformable to our organs of speech. These are rapidly pro- 
nounced: Alti-ein mnih, a hired servant; klueit, a pig. Some vowel terminations 
resemble the Hindustani guttural gh, thus: kaa, to give, is pronounced like kagh. 


1 Independent of ou, om, ah, uh. 


2 Nearly the pronunciation of the third person plural of the ‘P’, of the Indicat, of the Hindustani 
verb, to be; hueen, hein. 
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However great the claim of Mon to originality may be, when compared with the 
languages spoken in the countries betwixt Pegu and China, and the Burman lan- 
guage, it still most unequivocally betrays its alliance at some remote period with the 
Chinese Mandarin Colloquial Medium, in applying to its monosyllables a system of 
tones differing only in frequency and intensity from that used in the latter. Thus: 
duh, hatred; duh, ripe, as fruit; wut, forget; wut, young (female); kluing, come; klung, 
boat. 

The following are some words selected from the Vocabulary as closely resembling 
each other, to which are added a few Malay and Pali words. The words within the 
parenthesis are not considered. 


MON THAI YAI MALAYU PALI ENGLISH 
CHEP ssicretaceessiesvides Chim ooo. CHUM: shceciela eee dass tecetaieds taste 

TUP ses stdeseadedeteecanes TOP! Yevsesasseveeretenese TUPa .eeeeeeeeees TUPa ooeeeeeeeeeee face, form 
arre ull... eee (lata) oceecseeitecceat utuk oe SUTA seeeeeeeseeee spirits 
kuttam ........eeee POM cesses eroesaeMeres katt. 50.enccdidedettenenes crabs 
kappau 

sum srum 

manganfa 

sa mut 

thal esiasehh dhesteee: 

ha sae 

Keri es rise Meets ATI es thteeheees KPIS; ts Sessesteseastsicta ceteris ease dagger, kris 
MMPAN oo. eeeeeeeeeee SAIVAN 00... eee SUTZa oo. niphan ......... heaven 
tehareulr .............. narok ...... cee naraka «0... naraka .......... hell 

WAIN o..eeeeeeeeseeeeees Oli ordiesveeiectedens MAL oh ees .miere Sahedalotadeiess play, game 
SAMPAN ......eeeeeeee rua, sampan ...... sampan ........... NAWA oo. eee boat 


The Pali is also the sacred text of the Mons, and of consequence their language is 
much interpolated with words transferred from it. 


The article in Mon follows the noun (as in Thai); ha a hmoh mo-ei, give mea stone. It 
does not appear that generic particles are so much affected in defining nouns as in 
Thai and Malayu; chatih mo-ei, one tree; mnih mo-ei, one person; cho-ei moei, one 
straw; hein mo-ei, one house. In the following instance a suffix is used, loeit mo-ei 
chang, a book, or, book one writing. 

The indefinite article is not expressed : 


aa hein, go to the house — hein hmain, the king’s house 
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Mon nouns have no inflections to distinguish the gender, number or case: 


Hei IMOA61..ssetesteeid hed dees dallecsstedis ied dansdeceeieen dee a house 
minih kratth M0 1 0.00... ceecceseeseesecseesceeeceeseccsseeeeeesseeens aman 
kon hmain preatt MO-El .........cecceseescccsteeetteeseeeeesees a princess 
cheh or (kyeh) kratth m0-éi .........ceesscsceeceseeeeeeeeeees a horse 
Io} vis aol a Ua vipereoeeeever te cteere eave merrerterriee cen tertiret errant a a child 
Kepea tals aes ese da ccacanra cece aeeseanestiastacateatunteaeecteaeni caeeseettestetens boy 
Plastics ceehienieessinceei Sti otas etl iventeeeeiaeta i Sesigtnee lances theo girl 


Particles supply the place of inflection in these instances : and again, 


Keletka ili 25. ischseGes utes lie fazes ct aadesebechiesesgiettaecegbeeehdtacests a tiger 
Klaipeda ine sicics .tesstecetitecstioeb abst legadeneuebiocbeleassias(acees a tigress 
Jab (el uvaoetl cex-10 |» eesneerent ververrerirerteereer Soret resterieetcrerTenretnr re male bird 
kchim preat ......:ceceeseeseesceseeeseeeceseeseeseceeeeeesaeeeses female bird 


Affixes also point out the cases, but are sometimes omitted. Thus : 


Mnih kuttaun nt hein ............. The man fell from the house. 
Oai klung nu Tewai .......... I came from the country of Tavoy. 
Kluéing kluing héin wu... Many men come to the house. 
Kit ne-ung ka O63 ......eeeeeeeeeeseeteeeeeneeres Give another to me. 


To form the plural, reduplication of the noun is had recourse to, 
or particles are affixed, thus : 


Kuchim kuchim 00... cece eseeseeeeseceeeceeeaceeeeaeeeeecneeeeaeees birds 
Heinkel Wing: ss.0cescntes, se sees con seees eee eegteaieds many houses 
KPO POM ease sister ate a teeoeetan oat aneaiaitanies few things 


Pronouns do not appear so numerous as in Thai : 


Orel doeit a'as. eisai aa eines nition I wish to go. 
O-ei HU tein oo... eee eeeccseeeees I don't know. (I, not know) 
Pu-eh mnih huk,hah .................. Thou art not (a) good man. 
Pure eae iistee.teastedteiasiadestdeestitasdaaieatanth eee Go thou. 
Deh mnih hnok khah ..... eee eeeeeeteeteeeee He is a good man. 
Kunt-i aa pha-at ........ All the apes go; i.e. they (the apes go) 
Kyalt KIWI ciesscescsetesssehysokigstadaiesaes (aeotesdenansecsess chasis Come you. 


Kyait a-a proh proh .......... Go you quickly, or you go quickly. 
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Oei du-eit kyait .............. Your (majesty’s) slave; or, simply, Sir. 


(in reply to a question) 


Tulakun Chia pug ............ His highness eats his dinner (rice). 
Mniih kh rau? ...... cee eceeesesecesecesteeeeeeeeeeeees Who is that person? 
Hein peh ya la rau? .......eeeeesseseeeteeeeeteees Where is your house? 
Moei chi tak rau? .......eccecceseeeeeeeees What (o'clock) time is it? 
Korein Kata tircsccsdelisseceelscciceteedsdangstaeteasbeaaks oeaecaeds It is mid-day. 
San Mo=a Chi wie econ: How many dollars? 
Kit f-at ka O€1 ..e..cceececcccsscessesssesseessseseeees Bring clothes (to me.) 
Nit 1a KW oo ee eeeeeeeteeteeeeeeeceeeeeeeaeeeaeeenes Whence come? 


Adjectives are easily compared by having words denoting increase 
placed after them. 


COMPARISON 
1. hein kah kam — a good house 1. Mnih koh k’hah — He is a good person. 
2. hein kali ngi — a better house 2. Mnih koh khah kam—That person is better. 


3. hein kali klung — the best house 3. Mnih koh khah ngee — Still better. 


Mnih koh k’hah sam pha at — 
That person is best. (lit. better than all) 


The adjective follows the substantive, and the verb the adjective. 

Adjectives are compounded : mnih puttaik kong, the brave hearted; pruh that, 
noise; saat saat, slow. 

The verb seems simple. It follows the pronoun, and precedes the noun and 
adjective. 


Present 
ORE CIA se tiosnicaete hana lene ta Maun cl rela tena nuneaens I eat. 
Kyeit aa hein hmein ................. You go to the palace (the king’s house). 
Delr krip proh proh ........ceccccescessessesececeeseeseceeeseeeeeeeeseeeeesaees He runs fast. 
Oei klung dung Tawai ...... I come (or came) from the country of Tavoy. 
Past 


The adverb precedes the verb thus : 


Deh hur kyaan'sitsscesshaassicuaeepipisienhanbbcniengoesens He did not survive. 
Deh hui ket. likin teenie ee ee He does not want it. 
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And it is placed between the simple pronoun and one (or the same) representing our 
oblique case. 


Deh kluing tak 063 «00... eens They (all) beat me. 
Aorist Potential Oei hu tong man ....... eee eeeeeeeeeeeees I cannot leap. 
Oei chu man lep ...... eee eeeseeecesteeeteeeees I can write. 
O-ei du-éit a a raka luk,hun........... I wish to go, sir. 
Passive. Future O-ei du-éit ku-fe plau ra oo... I shall be sick. 
Imperatively KY OI aia Talis sav. Soevsiasedevtssestecoviscsdeernetens You may go. 
Participially CI 1a arial: csiaesiescecetetaccesteleedbseatt sevebebies having eaten. 


Passively — Here the direct expression of the action as affecting the noun is pre- 
ferred : Klaau két pagoa — The dog bites the cat. Otherwise auxiliaries are used, 
thus : Deh teh tak — He gota beating. 

The numerals have been already exhibited. They follow the noun in most 
instances. 

Adverbs are generally placed before the verb to which they refer : 


Hméin tait aa munghet dong .......... The king is gone without the fort. 
Pilea discsetscusstea aera deetacene acces geen Mune Where (are you) going? 
Oci limmtth kl oo. ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeenes I am just now arrived. 
Kling taup taup O6i ....... eee eeeesceeceeeceeceeceeeesceesereaeeaeeeeees Come with me. 
Sang khing kang: eas ideciescntzeestsieveieniee cerned Across the river. 
Krop hnoh ka Oi .....ceecceeceeseesceseeseeseceneeeeeeeeeseeenseeenaes Give another to me. 


I have not had an opportunity of inspecting any authentic poetical works in the Mon 
language. 

The following couplets were orally communicated to me by a Meng Mon. They 
are in a popular style, and nearly resemble in their spirit the Malayan pantun. The 
stanzas are composed of verses containing three lines of four words each, and 
without rhyme. Their verses generally contain trite allusions and obscure metaphors, 
admitting in the latter case some latitude of interpretation. 

The recitative of the Mons resembles that of the Siamese, and in it, the language 
is much softened. 
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COUPLETS ADDRESSED BY A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS 


1. 
Yu kya yu tho. 
Yu tho yu sang. 
Rum peng oei ngi. 


Qi 


Yoo mein ti pre-au. 


Kau ngi au Kichan. 
Kupung ngun ngi. 


3. 
Ngai mang dai hein. 
Hmain ka pa koéi. 


Hoh rong o-ei ko-ein. 


4. 
Hau aa than bt-i. 
Bu-i ka la poh. 
Koh rong-oei ko-eing. 


is 

(A customary invocation of the gods 

and deities, previous to undertaking 
a journey or a voyage.) 


a 
My beloved remains at home. 
How can I endure the thoughts of separation? 
My very soul is parched with grief. 


3 
You will remain at home, my love, 
while I am forced to leave you, 
like a timid mouse at the mercy of the cats. 


4. 
I go to prove the boisterous sea. 
Dangers attend me-but my soul is overwhelmed 
with the grief alone of separation from thee. 


CHAPTER 10 
MUSIC 


THE BURMANS AND PEGUERS delight in music. They sing generally in a high key, thus 
imitating the Chinese taste. Their vocal music therefore, to a European ear, appears 
to arise from a strained and unnatural effort. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The following instruments are used on occasions of ceremony, and in processions, 
and may be called the “out of door band”. In it the sein is generally the leading 
instrument : 


1. segi : the bass drum. 


2. ozf : a small drum which is held under one arm and is beaten by the hand. It isa 
tenor drum. 


3. si. : adrum which in size is betwixt the segi and the ozi. 

4. kiwein : small metal gongs of different sizes, ranging up to two octaves. 

5. hné : a brass trumpet or harsh dissonant clarionet, having a wooden six-holed 
flute attached to its upper orifice. This is moveable, and is pulled out to a 
sufficient length when the instrument is to be played. A number of mouth- 
reeds of different sizes are suspended from the top of the flute. The sound 
greatly resembles that of the Pipe of the North; and were a pibroch! to be 
sent forth from it in one of the deep valleys amidst the Tavayan mountains, it 
is possible, that even a Child of the Mist might, in listening to it, be rapt in 
imagination to a Highland glen. 

6. pillui-i : a flute made of one joint of bamboo; and reaching to a third. 

7. pekkwé or yegwin : cymbals of different sizes. 

8. wd le kau : pieces of split bamboo, with which time is kept. 


g. sein : acircular frame, having many small drums suspended from it. These com- 
pass about two octaves. 


1 [PIBROACH : “a form of music for the Scottish bagpipes involving elaborate variations on a theme, 
typically of a martial or funerary character.” Oxford English Dictionary. | 
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THE CONCERT BAND, OR AUYEN 
(vide plate N° 5) 


1.saun : aharp, having thirteen silken strings. 

2. magyaun : the ‘alligator’. It has three brass-wire strings. 

3. thré : a three-silken-stringed violin, with a very curved bow, bent with 
horse hair. 

4. pillu-i : the flute before described. 

5. hné : the trumpet. 

6. ye-gwin : cymbals of four different sizes. 

7.ozi : the tenor drum. 


8. segt 


The bands have leaders who play the chief instruments, which are any one of 
the first three numbers. 


The following specimens of Burman, Siamese and Malayan music will save the 
reader the trouble of conjecturing the relative degrees of proficiency in the art! 
attained by these people. The song given is a favourite one with the Tavoy fair. It is 
almost too idiomatic to admit of any except a burlesque version in English. 


1 Iam indebted for the Burman music to Lieut. Sherman, Madras Infantry, who has also favoured 
me with some useful information regarding the state of and improvement on the Tenasserim 
Coast, since I left it in September 1825. The Siamese and Malayan airs have been set to music by 
Che Draman, an inhabitant of Penang who has been long known to the settlement as their Niel 
Gow; and Lieutenant Sherman has also favoured me by revising them. 


hae MCA PRET MES Te, 


1, Sou, id. Piva 5. Del 
3%. Magyom. f, Obit. Hh, Hg. 
a. ‘Thread, i, Ye-guia, 
Wot, OW, F 


PLATE N° 5 “BURMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS” 
UNSIGNED, C. 1830 
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MR PYU 
1. O Mé Pyu, 


2. Tabyen bya bein kain d’hu 


3. Then yu wen gé mé 
4. Thén yu wen gé mé. 


1. Ten ze pi kya 

2. Tha hmui hla 

3. Ben ngapyo thi né 
4. Thamen ku né 

5. Si byo thi né 

6. Tamen ku men. 


1.O Mé Pyu 
2. Beit taun thu la 
3. Kalun la 


4. Hnin pan panza ma. 


1. Hnin pan mo m6 
2. Kyui so zo 
3. Do gal pan bo pé. 


SONGS 


THE LOVER! 


1. “O Maiden fair” in dark saloon, 

2. Why toil at spinning wheel ? 

3. Come let us go before the noon, 

4. Its burning rays we feel, 

5. And gather crackling underwood, 

6. With which to cook the evening’s food. 


THE MOTHER 
1. O daughter, whence that heavy load, 
2. So soon cast at my feet ? 
3. Tis plain no wooer crossed your road; 
4. Come eat this plantain sweet, 
5. This seedless? plantain eat. 


THE LOVER 
1. O Maiden fair—O Maiden fair, 
2. I pray you tell me soon, 
3. Breathe you the Mergui mountain air, 
4. Or that of forest-wreathed kalun; 
5. Pandanus flowers your locks entwine, 
6. O Gods ! if such bright pearls were mine ! 


THE MAID 
1. With flowers my hair is gaily bound, 
2. To gather them I much have toiled, 
3. Before these brilliant gems I found, 
4. My brow with dust and heat was soiled, 
5. If you in hymeneal bowers, 
6. Desire your maiden fair to see; 
7. Come pay the price of these bright flowers; 
8. This shall my only answer be. 


1 The popularity of these words depends on their idiomatic peculiarity of expression; any translation 
of them into English, therefore, must have a burlesque effect. They have little of poetry in them. 


2 The original has “seedy plantain’, in allusion to that fruit being given to children on account of its 
nutritious quality. 
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SIAMESE AIRS 
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SIAMESE AIRS 


Cha lok lo-ang. 
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SIAMESE AIRS 
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SIAMESE AIRS 
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BURMAN AIR 


SET FOR A THIRD FLUTE OR FLAGOLET 


N.B — In playing the above Air, great attention must be paid to the dotted 
notes and slurs, to give them their natural effect. They, if played on a third 
flute, sound precisely like that of the Burmese, and will agree with any of their 
instruments. 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


ene: 


Chintell manis 
Tuan tuan Nota. 


Der unibati ba-teranti, 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


ap eS eeE 


tt tt er ed 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Dowding Malayu. 


limba! ko bowen. 


Luang batt 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Hati Raja Gunong. 
a ii 


— 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Surobawa (iii. 


Suka | loti. 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


1. Hunga kuchayiring humbany alow mangko. 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


sudah mengenia. 


2. Rangkong wnlah kring mais 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Sambawa piri, 
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MALAYAN AIRS 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Swealy leati, 


Bujang Sulong. 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Bujang riya 


Naik tingkn batta pitte gumla roan. 
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MALAYAN AIRS 


Suvong dayong. 


CHAPTER Il 


THE SITUATION OF MARTABAN AND TENASSERIM, 
POLITICALLY VIEWED WITH REFERENCE TO BRITISH, 
BURMAN AND SIAMESE INTERESTS — 

ALSO A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF INDIAN AND 
INDO-CHINESE MILITARY STRENGTH 
AND PECULIAR MODES OF WARFARE 


POLITICALLY VIEWED, the possession of Martaban must ever be deemed of primary 
importance by the holders of Pegu. The Burmans are therefore perfectly aware of its 
value as a frontier line, and as offering the key to Siam. But by the late cession of part 
of it, they and the Siamese, in one point of view, have fairly been gainers, an asser- 
tion which can hardly be denied after an inspection of the map. The great San-lun 
(Sanlun or Sanluen) River,' running nearly in a south direction from the high range 
of mountains which bounds Siam, forms a well defined line of demarcation betwixt 
the Burman territory and that part ceded to the British. They have retained the forti- 
fied town of Martaban and the whole population on the north bank of the river. The 
ceded territory on the south bank, and lying within the province, had been for years 
of no value to the Burmans; and although once containing a numerous population, it 
had been fairly abandoned to the inroads of the Siamese. This tract is now the 
strongest defence of both of these people, and will be so while they keep at peace 
with the British; for the latter cannot admit Siamese or Burman troops to pass 
through their territory to attack each other while peace remains an object. Had the 
Siamese not doubted the ability of the British to contend with Ava, they would 
assuredly have been sooner prepared to take advantage of our successes by attacking 
and securing for themselves Tavoy and Mergui at the least. Their proceedings were 
luckily too clumsy, wavering and slow to enable them to anticipate the British 
detachments which took these places. Their pride and ambition were equally morti- 
fied at the very time that their implacability towards the Burmans was gratified by 
the result. But their subsequent conduct showed that they chiefly aimed at aggrand- 
izing themselves without any serious risk; and it was on several occasions of so 
dubious a cast that they were justly believed to be enemies rather than friends to the 
British. 

Colonel Smith, who had been sent to negotiate with the generals of their army 
lying above Martaban, found them lavish of promises but slow to evince a sincere 
disposition to co-operate. He had permitted the chiefs to send over parties to pur- 


1 [SAN-LUN RIVER : Salween or Thanlwin River] 
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chase provisions in the bazaar of Martaban; and it was found out soon after that an 
alarming number had on various pretences remained in the town; and one man, ina 
fit of intoxication, had boasted that it would soon be in possession of their army. 

Captain Williamson, who succeeded Colonel Smith, was therefore under the 
necessity of forthwith ordering every Siamese out of the place. After that time, sev- 
eral Burmans had privately stated that a project was, at the period alluded to, in 
agitation by individuals (Burmans, and Peguers in their interest) to murder all the 
European officers, and to introduce the Siamese to the towns, who were not to 
appear in the business but to give out that on learning the event, they had hurried to 
assist their friends the English. No public investigation of this matter took place, but 
it will serve to show the degree of caution with which their proffered friendship 
should be viewed at any time. 

On learning the check which General Cotton had met with on the first attack of 
Dennobyu, which was rapidly reported all over the country and may have reached 
them a week or ten days after that event, their army suddenly broke off their confer- 
ences with Colonel Smith without assigning any reason, and retreated towards Siam. 
At this retrograde movement, his Siamese majesty was much displeased and directed 
the general to return to the confines of Martaban. A party of about 1,000 men lay 
encamped on the right of my route from Wakru to the town; and their scouts, on 
seeing the advanced Sepoys of my party, fled precipitately, supposing probably that 
they formed a piquet of a large body. 

There is one point of their conduct requiring attention. It is clear that amongst 
other objects, they aimed at setting up the ancient Mon or Pegu dynasty. They were 
aware that the prince, who through their interposition and aid should be placed 
upon the throne, would from feelings both of gratitude and of interest admit Sia- 
mese officers to civil and military offices, and that Siam in fact would virtually 
govern. It is well known that the Siamese then used every means in their power to 
conciliate the Mons; and that although they prevented many of that nation (who had 
been stolen or kidnapped on former occasions) from returning to their country, yet 
they treated them with as much or greater consideration than they did their own 
people. In various letters addressed to British authorities while serving in the 
Burman war, the Siamese court affirmed that it had permitted all the Peguers who 
chose it to return home; but it is known that the most effective part of the Siamese 
standing army was then," as it probably is at this very moment, composed of Peguers 
(who are the Meen of M. de la Loubére, or Ming Mons), that the whole did not 
exceed 3,000 men, and the army not 10,000; and that without mercenaries their force 
would have been reduced to raw militia conscripts. It is not, however, believed that 
these Peguers are much attached to the Siamese government; and it is supposed that 
the detention of their families by the latter alone ensures their fidelity. 

Upon three several occasions during the war, when a great alarm was created in 
Bangkok by a false report that a fleet of British ships was in the river, when the 
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people were preparing to fly with their effects and troops were hastily got together, 
certain symptoms are said to have indicated that the Pegu part of the army had not 
only no disposition to engage in the then-expected contest, but was inclined to turn 
against the government. 

The king, it was affirmed, talked of submission while his courtiers said, “If the 
country is to be taken from us, we ought not to forego it without a struggle to save 
our honour”. After the alarms above noticed, they began to construct chain-works 
to throw across the river. But such an attempt would have more betrayed their 
ignorance than placed serious obstacles in the way of vessels navigating it; and 
indeed the project was afterwards abandoned. The opinions elicited by the aspect 
of affairs, and offered by me when employed as envoy to Ligor in 1824, were not 
shaken by subsequent events, for the Siamese were not found of any service during 
the Burman war. They blusteringly came forward with quivers full of warlike words 
and promises, at a period when the “Golden Feet” could barely balance his tot- 
tering tiara, and proffered their aid to “exterminate the Burmans’; for this was their 
expression in reply to a letter addressed by the Siamese court to Colonel Smith at 
Rangoon. Such an offer was in accordance with a demi-savage state, and pointed 
out the horrid evils which would have ensued had an army of Siamese been 
allowed an opportunity of settling an account of several centuries of revenge in the 
heart of Burma. 

It could hardly have been supposed, however, that even had they been willing to 
assist the British, any serious diversion could have been made in the direction of 
Martaban; the roads to Ava from that province are not practicable until the middle of 
November, and to have sent a Siamese army through Pegu would only have enabled 
it to follow in the train of the British in their advance on Ava; and it would certainly 
have proved detrimental to the British interests in the lower provinces, and obnox- 
ious to the desire expressed by General Sir A. Campbell of conciliating the Peguers 
and Karen tribes, for the Siamese would never have been able to proceed without 
plundering the people who had obtained British protection. The only quarter in 
which a diversion could have been effected with a Siamese force was either that of 
the eastern or north-eastern frontier of Ava. The Siamese have easy access to the 
Martaban Province by the route of the Phra Songcha, or Three Pagodas, and by 
another pass still further to the northward in the same province. 

The Siamese are an aspiring race, yet wanting in adequate means to realize highly 
ambitious projects. An increase to such means as they do possess seems to be an 
inevitable consequence of the late war with Ava, and this without any acquisition of 
territory in the direction of that state. While the Burman sway over its neighbours 
shall remain suspended, Siam will have leisure to strengthen herself and improve her 
resources; and as the military spirit of the Burmans has been checked for a season by 
the successes of the British, and their future condition is likely to be much more cir- 
cumscribed than it has ever been since they became a conquering people, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Siam may in time rise to the first rank amongst Indo- 
Chinese states. 
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She will not then perhaps find it convenient to extend herself westward; but the 
Malacca Peninsula, exclusive of the British possessions, lies before her an easy prey 
unless British influence be interposed to check them. These last may not be 
endangered, but they will certainly be exposed to annoyance from misunderstand - 
ings with the court of Bangkok in reference to relations or existing treaties with 
Malayan rdjds. Siam will likely also turn her attention to Camboja and the tributary 
states of Laos, which cannot be supposed capable of resisting her long. She has 
indeed been carrying on a sort of predatory border warfare with the Cochinchinese 
or their tributaries during the last two years. The Cochinchinese are, however, a war- 
like people compared with their neighbours, and may someday retort on Siam with 
interest. From the earnest inquiries respecting Junkceylon made at Penang by several 
Cochinchinese men of rank, it is conjectured that they would be glad to have it as a 
post from which to annoy the Siamese possessions on the west coast of the Peninsula 
of Malacca. It is well known that the governor of the lower provinces of Siam, gener- 
ally called the Ligor Raja, has on several occasions manifested an inclination to assert 
independence. Were the Chinese in Siam to confederate with the Cochinchinese and 
the Ligorian, Siam would most probably be subdued. The British would then have a 
much more enterprising people than the Siamese, fond as these are of dominion, to 
guard against in the Straits of Malacca.’ 

The Siamese matériel is supposed to excel that of the Burmans, but their mode of 
fighting is nearly the same; one which, if the expression be allowable, is defensive, 
while it is most actively offensive. 

Throughout the late contest with us, we have seen the Burman capacity for war 
displayed to its fairest advantage, and are sufficiently warranted in forming con- 
clusive inferences regarding it. Any person who was a spectator of the events of the 
war can have little hesitation in affirming that as a military nation, which it has ever 
professed to be, Ava occupies a grade below that of any first-rate or well constituted 
native state in Hindustan. To this remark it may be objected that had the Burmans 
not been a brave race, they could not have protracted the war so long. 

In reply to the objection, it may only perhaps be required to state that the lower 
provinces of Ava (or Pegu) and a great proportion of Ava proper are so densely 


1 [COCHINCHINESE : ie., Vietnamese. In fact, in 1823 the Myanmar court had sent its English 
agent, Mr. Gibson, to inquire about an alliance against the Thais. His adventure to Hue was a 
fiasco. The ship burned in Singapore, and Gibson had to beg for money from the British to 
complete his voyage. The Vietnamese rejected Ava’s offer, and even refused gifts of jewels from 
King Bagyidaw. Their only interest was obtaining edible birds’ nests from Tenasserim. The 
Anglo-Burmese War broke out during the envoy’s return. Upon arrival back in Singapore, Gib- 
son—an alcoholic prone to four-day benders—tried to repay the borrowed money with 
Bagyidaw’s jewels. Instead the British used him as an interpreter for their invasion, during 
which he died of cholera in Pyay. Other men in Ava’s mission to Hue were arrested when the 
British took Dawei, including foreigners “of desperate and notoriously bad character”. 1OR/ 
H/MISC/663, pp. 201-211, 309, 922. Than Tun, Royal Orders of Burma, v. 5, pp. Xix-Xxx; V. 10, pp. 
vii, 14.] 
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covered with jungle that the Burmans, without even the cautious demi-barbarous 
courage which we may fairly allow them, would always have the advantage (as they 
had during the late war) of attacking unseen, and of retreating to places where no 
regular troops could follow them with the slightest prospect of success. But natural 
obstacles to the progress of the British detachments would have been of little avail to 
the Burman army had the Ava court relied on its courage alone for the issue. That 
court knew the character of its troops too well to expect from them either enthu- 
siasm or devotedness, and therefore wisely relied on a coercive system; that such a 
system is not inconsistent with the securing of military supremacy is amply testified 
by dear-bought experience in Europe. Its perfectly despotic nature, too, enabled it to 
bring into full play every mean or energy the country possessed, and so far as this 
admitted of, to exhibit an arrangement most consistently efficient throughout its 
various ramifications. The Burmans are a military people because it has been the 
policy of their rulers that they should be so, and not because they are impelled to 
arms by a lofty warlike spirit or ardent attachment to a leader. This policy, by fos- 
tering an undue degree of pride, had given to the Burman a rather martial 
appearance; it had deceived him into the excusable error of widely overrating his 
own capabilities, and thereby armed him with an audacity and confidence which, at 
the breaking out of the war, served him instead of high courage. However, the 
moment that his self-complacency was disturbed by a reverse and the delusion was 
dispelled, he threw down the enchanted arms! and fled; or, bewildered by the sad 
reality to which he became now for the first time awake, submitted himself to the 
bayonet without a struggle. 

It is well known that the nearest relatives of a Burman officer or soldier are 
security for his fidelity. 

This was not at first of much use, further than preventing them from deserting 
their colours. But latterly desertions became so frequent that it may be presumed the 
law had relaxed a little in its operation, or had been really found insufficient to over- 
come the terror which the British advance had spread over the country. 

The Burmans adopted a mode of fighting the best fitted to their encounter with 
an enemy superior in discipline and tact; and had they kept solely to their stockades 
and defended them with the spirit which most Hindu garrisons similarly placed 
would have shown, there can be little doubt that they might not only have prevented 
the Rangoon division from penetrating the country beyond that place during the 
first campaign, but would have certainly protracted the war to a much longer period 
than it endured. When they changed their plan and invested Rangoon, they suffered 
accordingly, and severely. 

Many instances are on record of Hindu garrisons in India defending a breach 
with obstinacy and disdaining quarter; but the Burmans did not collectively do so 
upon any one occasion during the war. As to individual displays of bravery, these 


1 The Burmans believe that certain incantations render them invulnerable, and their arms 
irresistible. 
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occur amongst any people and are not, therefore, available for argument, nor have 
they ever fairly met British troops in the open field. It is true that throughout the 
contest many lives in officers and men were lost, but such is the sure consequence of 
attacking an enemy so situated, that without much danger to himself he can deliber- 
ately deliver his fire when an attacking column has approached within thirty yards of 
him, and while he cannot be prevented from safely slinking into his jungle in the 
peculiar manner of Burmans and Siamese. Their movement is rapid without the 
appearance of running, and an army of 10,000 men will seem to melt into the forest, 
and leave no trace of their route. 

There can be little doubt that the Burmans improved by the experience they so 
dearly bought, and that their works, from the storming of their fortified camp at 
Kokain to the taking of Dennobyt (both included), assumed a more commanding 
shape than their former, generally square stockades exhibited. The construction of 
the latter would have rendered it proof against any attack not directed and guided by 
European skill. It was, in the opinion of scientific engineers, a chef-d cevre of Burman 
ingenuity and perseverance. Its main strength lay in the outworks, not in the 
stockade, and it may safely be affirmed that the chevaux de frise, abattis, trous de 
loup &c. &c., with which it was environed presented an impassable barrier to troops. 
Nothing but shells and rockets, or regular approaches and mining, can be success - 
fully employed against such a work. The two former missiles were guarded against by 
the Bundula or general,' who secured his men from their effects by lodging them in 
deep holes and covered ways. 

Since the war terminated, the court of Ava has unceasingly exerted itself to re- 
arm its disorganized militia, and to restore confidence. It has encouraged the resort 
of runaway European soldiers and sailors who are engaged in teaching its troops the 
use of the great guns and the advantage of discipline, and its officers proudly talk of 
the experience they have gained. They acknowledge that they never supposed troops 
would attack so openly as ours, and that their true policy would have been to throw 
the door open to us, and then to have closed it when we had got beyond our 
resources. If they assume such a haughty tone so recently after defeat, what may we 
not expect from them a few years hence. 

The investment of the great Dagon Pagoda was their boldest attempt during the 
war—here they advanced within point-blank musket range, burrowed like rabbits in 
the holes they had scooped out for themselves on the retiring side of a hill, and bore 
for six days a hot fire of shells and round shot. Here also several of their invulnerables 
daily exposed themselves to the opposite fire, making grotesque and menacing ges- 
tures and exclaiming in these terms, “O white men, tell us where the Burmans are 
now?” The British soldiers were so much amused with the exhibition that they did 
not fire at these champions until they became too annoying with their jinjals and 
small guns. 


1 [BUNDULA : General Maha Bandula, evs.%gico (1782-1825) commander of the Royal Burmese 
Armed Forces from 1821 until his death. | 
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The religious vow which this party of their troops is said to have made, that they 
would carry the pagoda (then the British general’s headquarters) or die at the feet of 
their great Phra, or statue of Buddha, failed to inspire them with durable courage; for 
when they had reached the spot their forced enthusiasm evaporated, and their com - 
manders in the rear proceeded as usual to decapitate those who gave way in order to 
retain the rest at their posts. The Burmans are not only inferior to the Indians when 
defending their stockades and fortified positions, but they are decidedly so in the 
field, if we are to judge from the different manner in which British troops have 
respectively been opposed by both. This may arise from habit and early tuition; fora 
Burman deems it the height of folly to expose his person, and thinks it much more 
praiseworthy to subvert and destroy his enemy by subtlety than by open warfare.! 

The Burman matériel is not to be compared in quality to that of any native 
powers in India. Except at Dennobyt perhaps, and wherever their position could not 
be quickly approached, they rarely fired their guns twice during a close attack. And 
their muskets, without bayonets, however serviceable they proved behind a stockade 
where a deliberate aim could be taken and where a match could supply the place of a 
lock, were for the most part so old that they would have served only to hasten their 
confusion and consequent destruction in an open fight. Except short swords and 
spears, they had no weapon on which to rely in close combat after they should have 
fired their muskets, since these have no bayonets. They are well supplied with 
ammunition, as they have mines of lead ore and manufacture gunpowder. Their 
spears are long and their swords are desperate weapons in close combat when 
opposed to swords of the same sort, but useless against those of Europeans or when 
opposed to a bayonet. The metal, too, can hardly be termed steel, as it is generally 
easily bent. The swivel jinjal is the only firearm they have perfect command of, and it 
proved perhaps the most destructive one. 

We cannot much condemn a Burman or Siamese soldier for the unwillingness he 
shows to fight. He has no common cause with his rulers to stimulate him to action; 
the bare excitement of pay which the merest mercenary in a European army receives 
is denied to him, unless on momentous occasions (such as when the British were 
advancing on the Burman capital), and in the advantages accruing from his forced 
services he is not a participant. Also, he has but rarely the consolation to see his gen- 
eral sharing with himself the danger of the field; and he is aware that his superiors 
have not the slightest sympathy with his sufferings. 

It is obvious from the whole features of the Burman war that the strength of the 
Burman field army did not, at any one time during its continuance, exceed 50,000 


1 [Reviewing this in March 2021, I cannot let it pass without rebuttal. All across Myanmar, millions 
of defenceless citizens are “exposing their person” to a deranged, heavily armed military. They are 
risking their lives to regain democracy with open, non-violent defiance. Large numbers of young 
people have also declared that they are willing to sacrifice their lives for the benefit of a next gen- 
eration that has not even been born. I cannot think of a greater example of courage in the history 
of the world.] 
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fighting men; and that in this number, certainly not more than 5,000 were armed 
with perfectly serviceable muskets. Garrisons are not here included in this enumera- 
tion, nor are the countries of Assam, Arakan, and districts to the north and north- 
east not properly Burman. Several prisoners taken during the war and other natives 
stated to me that one good musket in their acceptation of that term, and two old 
ones, were allotted to every ten men; and that one gun and three jinjals were allowed 
to every company or band of one hundred men. By the average of the table annexed, ! 
it appears that 823 muskets of all descriptions were served out to 4,600 men. 

It is exceedingly to be questioned if the Burman dominions contain the popula- 
tion hitherto assigned to them by Colonel Symes, Captain Cox and other writers. The 
former states it at 17,000,000, and the latter at 800,000. Such a discrepancy must 
necessarily lead us to infer that both statements have been given at random, and 
chiefly from native estimates purposely misstated. Had either of these respectable 
authorities obtained access to the registers of population which we know are kept by 
the governors of Burman provinces with scrupulous exactness, we should not at this 
moment be in doubt regarding the true extent of it. 

When questioned by foreigners on the subject, the pride and policy of the Bur- 
mans have always led them to exaggerate the number; and it is not improbable that 
the former have sometimes misapprehended the term lakh, which throughout Ava 
and other states to the eastward signifies only 10,000 instead of 100,000. 

The combined forces of the Bundula, or general, whether at the period of his 
investing Rangoon or at any other during the war, did not, it is believed, exceed 
50,000 men of all descriptions; but we may allow 10,000 for desertions as a maximum 
and another 10,000 for followers who had to carry stores, ammunition &c., which, 
however, are only here admitted with the view of elucidating the subject, and of con- 
ceding as much us can possibly be expected by those who rate the populousness of 
the country higher than here stated, even although not at so high a standard as the 
writers alluded to have done. 

During those prosperous periods when the Burmans felt little resistance opposed 
to their ambitious career, it seldom happened that to meet the supply of men for any 
distant expedition they found it requisite to levy more than one man from every 
third house. One man from each fifth house was a common rate. 

It cannot be doubted that the late war called into action every able-bodied man 
in the empire, and that since the days of Aloméndra or Alompra? the defensive 
resources of the country have never been so harshly experimented on. It is also 
known that every serviceable man in the kingdom is registered, and that although 


1 [TABLE ANNEXED : no such table appears in known versions of Low’s History, nor in the IOR.] 


2 [ALOMPRA : better known as Alaungpaya or Alaungmintaya, he founded the Konbaung dynasty 
in 1752 and ruled until his death in 1760. With exceptional skills in logistics, tactics, politics and 
leadership, he transformed Burma from a broken country into a regional power. As Low notes, 
Alaungpaya profoundly altered the country’s use of resources. His reforms were applied to 
administration and domestic agriculture as much as warfare. | 
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substitutes are admitted and individuals may elude service by paying a stipulated 
sum of money, yet that the population is not so wealthy as to induce a belief that 
such measures are calculated to weaken much any levy en masse. 

It is likewise known that the Mon, or original race of Pegu, had not been alto- 
gether exempted from military service, and that if they were not trusted to any great 
extent during the war, their labour in the minor departments of the army was not 
dispensed with.” 

It has been admitted for the sake of argument that the forces of the Ava state 
amounted to 70,000 men of all ranks and descriptions, and we may safely state the 
proportion of this number to the actual population as one in five, or one man for 
each house; this will therefore give 350,000 souls for the population of Ava proper 
and Pegu. There is every reason to believe that the country to the north-east of Pegu 
including Martaban does not contain, at the utmost, more than 80,000 souls; and 
perhaps the remainder not more than 100,000. 

But as the Burmans did not implicitly trust the Mons, and permitted them to 
continue in some measure the labours of the field on which their own existence 
during the war in a great degree depended, and as it may be supposed that they had 
not left all their frontier posts defenceless, we may admit another 100,000 inhabit- 
ants for the supply of the latter; or 20,000 fighting men. To the aggregate remains to 
be added the various Karen tribes scattered over the country, which I loosely rate at 
200,000; and the inhabitants of such frontier provinces as have, from their distance 
from the seat of power been enabled now, as heretofore, to escape military servitude. 
At a maximum, we shall take them at 100,000. 

By this mode of reckoning, the whole of this vast region of Ava proper and Pegu 
will only be found to contain 930,000 inhabitants. Or the minimum may be rated at 
900,000, and the maximum at 1,000,000, a conclusion which may be retained, perhaps, 
so long at least as no other data exist from which clearer inferences may be drawn. 

Some Burman rolls picked up by me on the field at the attack of Kokain in Pegu, 
immediately after the forcing of the Bundula’s lines, elucidate some part of the fore- 
going details. 

The columns are ruled out in the originals and accurately preserved. The names 
of the chiefs and the men, the relatives of both, their districts and villages, and the 
quantity and quality of military stores, money &c., served out to them are minutely 
noted down. 


1 [CONSCRIPTION : in fact, service to the state has always been a complex and troublesome issue in 
Myanmar. A number of historians have argued persuasively that the rise and fall of dynasties was 
often directly tied to their ability to command labour and levies. Please see: Lieberman, Victor. 
Burmese Administrative Cycles : anarchy and conquest, 1580-1760. (Princeton University Press; 
1984). and: Koenig, William. The Burmese Polity, 1752-1819 : politics, administration, and social 
organization in the early Kon-baung period. (University of Michigan; Ann Arbor; 1990).] 


2 From information obtained at Martaban, Pegu, &c. 


3 The rolls alluded to are in my possession. 
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When the Bundula was signally defeated and driven out of this strong position 
by 1,300 British, he had not, assuredly, more than 10,000 men whom he could rely on 
to defend it; the rest were seen to withdraw before the attack commenced. 

Amongst the prisoners on this occasion were boys of ten or twelve years of age, 
whom the miserable parents, the victims of oppression, had been forced to drag with 
them from their houses to assist in carrying stores. 

The Burmans are expert in the choice of strong positions. Nothing could have 
been more judicious, and for a nation like them not very far advanced in civilization, 
more scientific than the selection of ground for the investing of Rangoon. They occu- 
pied a line which, could they have maintained it, must have cut off every 
communication of the British army. In their wars the Burmans make regular 
approaches by trenching like the Siamese.! 

Nothing has more served to convince the Burmans of their inferiority in the field 
and also behind a stockade, in the presence of British troops, than the dreadful prac- 
tice which the howitzers made on them at different periods. The unerring effects of 
these, and to them the serious novelty of Congreve’s rockets, joined to the incompre- 
hensible movements of the steam-vessels and the steady advance of the British 
troops, Europeans and Sepoys in column or line up to their strongest works—some- 
times without firing a shot and generally without firing until each ball told death— 
have made an impression on the minds of the Burman private soldiery which ages 
are not likely entirely to efface, and have furnished materials for a tale which sub- 
sequent generations of Indo-Chinese will read with awe. Yet the court and its 
ministers, governors, and war chiefs profess to have learned a good lesson in the mil- 
itary art, and betray no fear; and so long as the sinews of government hold together, 
the fears of the multitude will be concealed by them and wielded to their own pur- 
poses. 

When the war had but commenced, the Burmans looked on our Sepoys with 
contempt; and they even beheld European troops with indifference. The first impres- 
sion was owing to their confidence in superior muscular strength; and in the second 
instance they were probably partly swayed by the same idea and partly by an opinion 
unfavourable to British prowess, derived from what they had formerly observed or 
had been led to believe existed in the conduct and demeanour of the individuals 
from various European countries resident in Rangoon; who, whatever might have 
been their inward sentiments, were obliged to repress any national or indignant 
feeling in the presence of a myttwun or his minions. 

They have since had sufficient cause to alter their opinions regarding both 
descriptions of troops when in the field. But their pride revolts at conceding any 
degree of superiority to the native troops who are more closely allied to them in com- 
plexion and habits. It cannot be denied with reference to mere animal strength that 


1 A curious Siamese history in in my possession in which the art is treated of; and a variety of 
adventures related which befell two rival Indo-Chinese princes while digging to circumvent and 
entrap each other. 
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Sepoys of the common standard height are certainly inferior to the Burmans, and 
there is little doubt that many of the latter possess muscular strength in an equal 
degree with Europeans. This plainly indicates the necessity for great care being taken 
in the selection of Sepoy recruits, and there can be little doubt that men sufficiently 
athletic physically (when armed) to cope with Burmese or any other eastern people 
may be with some pains procured in India. In the open plain, however, Burman 
troops are little better than a disorderly assemblage of ill-clothed men, without any 
very distinguishing badges and totally unacquainted with the evolutions requisite for 
the preservation and direction of large bodies in face of a scientific and 
manceuvreing enemy; 10,000 of them would not, in all probability, stand a charge in 
the field of a regiment of well disciplined troops, whether European or native. They 
have left this matter to be questioned, and wisely so; but scarcely, one should think, 
to be doubted. Had the termination of the war rested on the result of one or more 
pitched battles in the plain, it must have been over in a few months. 

The following is the common arrangement of a Burman army according to the 
information collected in their country. 

The bundula or commander-in-chief has unlimited power over his troops. His 
fiat is sufficient warrant for a military execution; and it is well known that the late 
Bundula made an unrelenting use of this prerogative, and that the almost last act of 
his life was the decapitation of the commandant of his artillery for permitting the 
steam vessel to pass the works of Dennobyu. 

The chekk,hé and nak han, with a bodayé or secretary, may be deemed the staff of 
the bundula. There are several b6 or officers who command indefinite numbers of 
men. The rest of the system is a decennary one; the army is divided into lakhs,' or 
tens of thousands, Iu tataun, or thousands, and Iu taya, or companies of one hun- 
dred men each. Besides the superior b6 placed over the larger divisions, each 
company is commanded by an inferior bé or captain, and he has under him two 
inferior chekk hé, and also a nak,han and his assistant. The tamu, who is a sort of 
quartermaster, has also charge of military works. The thui-than-ki, or officers subor- 
dinate to these and the captain: every [ti tache, or tenth part of a company, is under 
the direction of an akyat (or akyaup) or non-commissioned officer, and below him is 
a tacha, whose duties resemble in most respects those of an adjutant to a British 
regiment. 

The Burmans place implicit faith in talismans and auguries. The former are gen- 
erally written upon sheets of gold or silver, when it is intended that they shall be 
inserted beneath the skin of the person who is to wear them. These slips are about 
half an inch square, and are most frequently introduced under the skin of the arm. 
The operation of tattooing, which gives to the limbs an appearance of being clothed, 
is also an essential one for a Burman soldier to undergo as it is supposed to shield 
him from danger, besides being a sign of manhood. He is not singular in this case, 
however, for all ranks are more or less tattooed. The Siamese consider the practice as 


1 Agreeable to their mode of reckoning, as before noticed. 
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barbarous; but it is probable that pride and a wish to appear a perfectly distinct 
people from their hereditary enemies, the Burmans, had induced them at some 
former period to relinquish the custom; for the Laos or Lau nation from whom they 
branched off still retain it. Several English officers out of curiosity (for which some 
may think they paid dear) underwent the operation of tattooing on various parts of 
their persons. But as the operators were not copiers of the graces or very select in 
their choice of subjects, it happened that they produced representations of the most 
motley groups of things, animate and inanimate. Some of these would have made 
Linneus and Buffon, had they been alive, stand aghast at their ignorance of the pro- 
ductions of Ava forests, and would now draw copiously on the faith of antiquarian 
societies. 

Although the Burmans occupy a middle rank in the list of war-like nations, yet 
the question naturally arises whether their inferiority is not more owing to despotic 
institutions than to mental or physical incapacity; hence another question follows : 
would the Burmans and Mons (or Peguers) make good soldiers if disciplined in the 
European manner? 

A satisfactory reply to this last question would likewise solve the first; but we 
have nothing deduced from experience on which we can safely rest an opinion, and 
must therefore draw inferences from a general view of moral and physical peculiar- 
ities observable in the people alluded to. 

In so far as religion and morals are concerned, the Burmans and Mons stand 
nearly upon an equal footing; to the first they are firmly but not bigotedly attached, 
and in their morals they are upon a level with most Indian nations. This may not 
appear the case to a superficial observer, who may be inclined to attribute to them 
more vices than to the natives of Hindustan because he is not aware that they take 
less pains to conceal them than the latter. 

Their religion is free from the prejudices of caste, and none of its ordinances 
interdict anyone from following the profession of arms. It is true that the shedding of 
blood is positively forbidden by the Buddhist religious code; but with these people 
custom, supported by pride and passion, has produced the strange anomaly that 
while scrupulously refraining from bestial sacrifices either for sacred purposes or for 
food, they, like the Siamese, feel no compunction in taking away the life of a human 
being for a very trivial civil offence, or in the pursuit of ambition and revenge. Their 
conduct in these respects, and in war, contrasts strongly with their behaviour in 
private life. Fond of innocent amusements, much attached to their families and rela- 
tions, free and hospitable in their social intercourse, many of their errors may well be 
attributed to the defects and vices in their government. 

There is no military caste amongst the Burmans or Mons, nor are their youth 
trained systematically to exercises which tend to foster a martial spirit, if we except 
the forced duty they have to perform under the conscription system. The latter are 
more patient of toil than the former, and possessed of greater bodily strength to sup- 
port it. In robustness of frame they surpass any people seen by me eastward of India, 
with the exception of the Chinese and several tribes of the Karens. It is by no means 
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certain that the settled Karens with these advantages would prove more tractable as 
soldiers than the Burmans. Their habits are decidedly agricultural; and their long 
subjection to Burman rule seems to have tinged their minds with some of the vices or 
faults inseparable from abject submission. These may be gradually overcome by mild 
institutions, but they at present check the spirit which entitles a soldier to the con- 
fidence of a government. Like the Malay, a Mon or Burman often prefers a pittance 
procured by a little exertion to good wages obtained by steady labour. Rice also is so 
abundant and cheap throughout Pegu and along the Tenasserim Coast that a family 
consisting of five persons! may be well clothed and subsist for a year for eighty 
rupees, and even for less. 

The unsettled Karen tribes are not more fitted than the Mons for the profession 
of arms; and were they otherwise, their wandering habits and impatience of control 
would preclude them from being useful as soldiers. They are, however, reckoned 
individually brave. 

There is this one point of view, at least, in which the preference may be given to 
the Mons before the Burmans, with reference to any probability which may exist of 
their ever being introduced into the British army : that as the feeling which bound 
them to their own line of kings has been nearly lost, they are prepared to obey any 
authority which superior strength may place over them, and chiefly that authority 
which may seem to open to them a prospect of escaping from Burman rule. The bulk 
of the population yet retains a deeply rooted hatred of the Burmans, and in so far as 
can be now perceived, might be used against them with advantage in the shape of 
irregular troops. As, however, a considerable portion of Peguers are connected by 
marriage and other ties with the Burman population in their country, these might 
perhaps lean to the latter, or be indifferent where exertion would be required to act 
against them. 

If an experiment were ever to be made with any of the classes alluded to, with the 
intention of forming them into regular troops, it would be quite indispensable that 
they be taken from their homes at an early period of life. They might then, like the 
Malays who formed a regiment at Ceylon, make useful soldiers in a close country, 
and perhaps on the plain. 

The peculiar locality of the ceded half of Martaban, close on the frontier of two 
of the most powerful Indo-Chinese states, whose mutual dislike to the British may 
render each dangerous in its turn and may even lead at some favourable period to 
their temporary coalescence for aggressive purposes, will of course call for a corres - 
ponding degree of foresight in those who may have charge of the British position, 
and an adequate number of troops for its defence. 

All that is now wanted is the separation of the Mons or Peguans from Ava, but it 
is very doubtful if their ability will keep pace at any time with their inclination to 
assert independence, or if a sufficiency be left of that spirit which led them once to 
give laws to the Burmans. 


1 Allowing for three grown-up persons. 
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Tenasserim being a narrow strip of land, bounded everywhere on the east by the 
Siamese territory, would in times of war require a much larger portion of troops for 
its complete defence than a county of greater extent, but more compact, would 
demand in the vicinity of such a power. The dividing barrier of mountains is so wild, 
and the skirts of these on the west side are so destitute of fixed inhabitants, that a 
Siamese army might invade the coast of Tenasserim before any information could 
reach the British forces in their several stations. They might build light boats at or 
near the sources of the Tenasserim rivers or their branches, and pass rapidly down to 
the sea; and they have the maze of islands betwixt Mergui and their own portion of 
the coast to shelter them and aid a retreat when required. They are not, it must be 
noticed, a seafaring people and will never venture to cope with any European force 
on saltwater, although it is possible that with a great superiority in numbers they 
might do so in the smooth river. We may, perhaps, rely on the Siamese remaining 
peaceful neighbours, so long as they refrain from intriguing with the Indo-Chinese 
or with European powers, so long as they shall see an ascendency in the Malacca 
Straits and our superiority in position and military power over the Burmans; and also 
while they find it prudent to look on the Burmans as an enemy only dormant 
through the effect of circumstances, not inclination. 


CHAPTER 12 


POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE INDO-CHINESE STATES, 
GENERALLY CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE BRITISH 
POWER! — POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE BRITISH IN THE 
STRAITS OF MALACCA, WITH REFERENCE TO LOWER SIAM AND 
MALAYAN STATES, AND SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY 


THE SUBJUGATION OF KEDAH by the Siamese and their late intrigues at the Malayan 
state of Perak, both of which countries bound our possessions, together with the 
recent insurrection in Tavoy Province,” which if not directly instigated has assuredly 
been countenanced by the Burman Court, naturally lead to some reflections on our 
former political relations, and on the probable future results of our existing ones 
with both that court and Siam. With reference to the former, it might have been 
expected that the change from a harsh despotic rule to one so temperately restrictive 
as that of the British would have placed the Tavoyers in a state of repose and comfort 
to which they and their ancestors had ever been strangers. And the enlightened and 
humane policy of the supreme government towards them, in common with the other 
natives of the ceded territory, when carried into operation by the chief local British 
authority’ whose experience and proper feeling towards the natives are well known, 
ought to have secured their attachment and hastened their improvement in the 
social scale. To what, therefore, so unlooked-for a state of things has been owing 
remains to be shown. 

If the Ava court was not the instigator, they may have entertained over-sanguine 
ideas of the advantages to be conceded to them; or the new and strange feelings 
engendered by the unwonted freedom they have enjoyed may perhaps have urged 
them to make an intemperate use of that liberty. It is probable, too, that some of the 
minutiae in the local details under inferior native officers may have been unpalatable 
from their novelty. 


1 [BRITISH POWER : in this section Captain Low expresses his naked views on imperial strategy. It is 
not directly about the history of Tenasserim, though it does offer a revealing picture of British 
thinking at the time. Many of his projections came to pass, but extracting them from his tangled 
grammar and complex racism is tedious. ] 


2 [INSURRECTION AT TAVOY : on 9 August 1829, an armed force of more than 200 Burmese men 
tried to seize Dawei. They were led by Maungda, the former official who had surrendered the 
town to the British in the First Anglo-Burmese War. His men grew to over a thousand-strong but 
were defeated after six days of fighting. See: The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British, 
Foreign India, China, and Australasia, vol. 1, new series, January-April 1830 (Parbury, Allen & Co.; 
London; 1830) p. 193-6.] 

3 Mr. Maingy. [Please see, pp. viii-xi of the introduction, and note 3, p. 77.] 
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The direct views of Maungda, the chief of the insurrection, can not easily be con- 
jectured unless under the supposition that he acted in the hope of support from Ava. 
But his communication with Ava was apparently cut off by the force at Amherst, and 
the territory of Siam bounded his prospects on the south and east. 

Of this, however, he might have been sure that a rebellion, whether successful or 
otherwise, could not have failed to gain him high favour at court; and his followers, 
doubtless the most turbulent class of the population, were certain (as the sequel has 
shown) of enriching themselves by the plunder of the British officers and others. 

The local assistant to the commissioner! very promptly stopped the insurrection. 
A reward was offered to those who would seize Maungda and assist in restoring 
quiet. The small party of Sepoys were again marched into the town without any very 
material opposition, and Maungda and his principal adherents were tried and 
executed.” 

Reverting to the character for fickleness which the inhabitants of the town of 
Tavoy have long borne, and to this event before us, the inference is obvious—that the 
British local authorities are subject to be sold in their turn to the highest bidder, 
whether Burman or Siamese. Treachery is always strong for a season and can never 
be effectually guarded against, however possible it may be afterwards to visit the 
authors of it with exemplary punishment. 

The laws which self-interest has rendered in a great measure reciprocally binding 
on European nations carry little weight along with them when forced on the anom- 
alous field of India, both within and beyond the Ganges, where they are not 
understood. Natural obstacles such as mountains and deserts have ever in these 
regions been the only ones to aggrandizement. No balance of power could ever be 


1 Major Burney. 


2 Since the above was written, it has been discovered that the alleged cause of the revolt, the revenue 
arrangements put forth by the Chief Maungda as an excuse for his rebellion, cannot be admitted 
since it is known that this revolt was a partial one, and was confined to a refractory and seditious 
set of men who paid hardly any revenue and who expected to be great gainers by a change. 

Maungda was well known to have been a traitor on several occasions to his own government; 
and those who joined him in this last attempt had been for the most part officers of the Burman 
government. The lower classes were overawed after having seen our troops evacuate the town. 
Had the officer in immediate charge at the time been sufficiently experienced (for he was only 
acting in the absence of Major Burney), the affair would not have proceeded to the extremity it 
did. By not instantly seizing Maungda and the other ringleaders and remaining in the town, 
every advantage was given to them. That this might easily have been done is quite evident from 
the fact that the same force which thus evacuated the town retook it six days afterwards, 
although Maungda and his followers had increased from a handful of men to about 1,300 strong 
and had been enabled to collect guns, jinjals, ammunition and other means of offence and 
defence, in which they were before wanting. 

The execution of Maungda and his principal adherents was fully merited by them. It will also 
have the salutary effect of rescuing the people from those retaliative measures with which that 
chief or his associates would have visited them, in the event of these provinces being given up. 

It came out on the trials that Maungda was in correspondence with the court of Ava. 
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long maintained amongst a number of dissimilar states and tribes, all thirsting for 
supremacy, but by the intervention of a people able by themselves alone to direct 
and control the whole. 

Events have also shown that the policy which, from their peculiarity of situation 
in India, the British have there pursued for a considerable number of years back, and 
which necessity if not reason fully justifies, is quite inapplicable to Indo-Chinese 
nations in their present stage of civilization.! 

India has been from remote times more or less connected with the hardier races 
of the West; and her princes and people have had frequent opportunities of determ- 
ining with a pretty fair degree of accuracy their relative rank amongst the nations on 
the globe. The Indo-Chinese states, on the other hand, have only admitted a very 
limited intercourse betwixt them and Europeans, and other western foreigners. 
Hence their ignorance of their true position. But their pride transcends their ignor- 
ance—and both together would at any time be sufficient, under apparently 
promising circumstances, to urge them to brave destruction. Their intercourse with 
Europeans has been, until very lately, purely commercial. And individual private 
traders in these latitudes are, we know, the very worst preservers of national honour 
in their own persons, as far as contempt of our power is concerned : their safety and 
their success alike depending on their holding out the olive branch under every 
variety of usage, and on an unconditional compliance with local prejudices, and per- 
haps with repulsive customs. 

European nations are, in point of intelligence, nearly on a footing of equality 
amongst themselves—and their acts are so far mutually binding. The Indo-Chinese 
states or people, on the contrary, are not only deficient in knowledge but totally 
wanting in political and national integrity. In national integrity they are deficient 
because they live under ignorant despotisms where there are no tests of public 
opinion. European nations have such tests for their general guidance, even where 
despotic principles prevail, to which to appeal in cases of need. But amongst the 
native powers of India and Indo-China, to what public or political umpires shall a 
case be submitted by them unless to those which are set up by self-interest and the 
passions? 

Any European power which should enter into a formal treaty with a first-rate 
Indo-Chinese one must either do so under a determination to keep it no longer than 
may be convenient, or be contented to throw the weight of advantages into the scale 


1 [CIVILISATION : British colonizers were always vastly out-numbered. To dominate large popula- 
tions, they required efficient administration, superior arms, the loyalty of troops like the Madras 
Native Infantry, and the awe of local people for a fagade of “white prestige”. As Low displays here, 
the British also needed to believe in that superiority themselves. Their pride frequently slid into 
ugly racism, and this chapter is as much a paean to that attitude as one will find. Coming from 
Captain Low, who elsewhere showed empathy and admiration towards Asian people, it also ex- 
poses the flaws, complexities and contradictions of British colonizers. At bottom, their self-belief 
was manufactured and could not endure forever. “White prestige” was fatally wounded by na- 
tionalist movements in the 1920s and ‘30s, then destroyed by the Japanese in December 1941.] 
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of the latter. The native chief knows and profits to his fullest extent by the good faith 
of his European ally, who must wait patiently under every tergiversation and proud 
bearing of the former, until some positive act of aggression or breach of the treaty on 
his part dissolves the contract. It is vain to suppose that a demi-barbarous nation, 
possessing the power to annoy, will refrain from using it when time shall serve. The 
inclination, at least, to do so accompanies power, as a shadow does the substance. 
The tendency to domination is inherent in the human mind, and the bias is closely 
linked with the instinct of self-preservation. International laws may control and 
stifle or suppress the propensity, but can never totally eradicate it—just as particular 
codes of law apply to and restrain the other passions. 

It has only been within the space of a few years that the prominent Indo-Chinese 
nations have begun to evince some small share of respect towards the British. Had 
Ava, however, not experienced in some degree the severity of deserved infliction 
during the late war, our situation might have been widely different from what it now 
is. Our Indian neighbours would have suspected, at the least, that our power was yet 
vulnerable; the Siamese would have estranged themselves from those whose friend- 
ship would have been then incompatible with their remaining at peace with Ava, and 
might have even menaced our Straits and possessions. Had we been driven out of 
Burma, the British name would have instantly fallen, and much below par in estima- 
tion, from the plains of Hindustan and the wide regions of the Indo-Chinese to 
China, and might have furnished subjects for the vehement vituperation of tea con- 
sumers and tea coteries in Europe. 

While victory had not yet declared decidedly for our arms in Ava, the Siamese 
had entered into treaties with us; but, as before alluded to, they seemed by their sub- 
sequent conduct to consider such a measure as a sort of temporary safety-valve which 
might be shut at pleasure. They, no doubt, bitterly regret now the lost opportunity of 
sharing in the ceded territory, a considerable portion of which was once their own. 

Not having, therefore, gained anything directly by the war, a contingency they 
evidently did not anticipate when they condescended to treat, it is not reasonable 
that the British should expect concessions, political or commercial, from them as toa 
favoured nation. They must be viewed as a people who, aware of their own duplicity, 
are constantly on the alert to construe every movement of ours, however trivial, into 
an indication of hostile intentions. Every successive year almost, since 1822, has been 
marked by alarms on their side, real or pretended, and measures to counteract the 
effects of these alarms on our part. With such feelings of distrust, so foreign to those 
of true allies, working in the minds of the Siamese court and governors of provinces, 
it may perhaps hereafter become the safest and least involving mode of procedure to 
abstain from further very close federal alliances with them—or indeed with any 
other Indo-Chinese state. Their fears would then be the best guarantee of the public 
peace, and would render them circumspect. Under any circumstances it cannot be 
expected that the proud court of Bangkok, the “Seat of the Gods” as they term it, will 
swerve from its ancient councils, or be led to betray its own weakness by any 
unwonted concessions in favour of British trade and influence. A proud perversity of 
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spirit will make it cling closer to ancient principles, and leave no field on which 
enlightened philanthropy or calm philosophy can labour with advantage, or policy 
calculate with any degree of certainty. Her commerce with China renders Siam less 
dependent on, or ambitious of, European traders than is generally supposed; and she 
will be more likely to concede commercial advantages to, or even to league with, a 
distant power than to one already in contact with a long extent of her frontier. 

The diminished influence of British merchants at the port of Siam will amply jus- 
tify these remarks. If we must, therefore, have an extensive trade with it, one of two 
alternatives remains—either to compel it to grant what is equally its interest to give 
as that of the British merchant to receive, or to gratify its self-love and ambition by 
mercantile, perhaps political, compliances which cannot be made without national 
discredit. 

Siam would be equally exposed to punishment, whether that were to be called for 
by the infraction of a treaty, or by an aggression where a treaty might not exist. 

Ignorant as the Siamese affect to be or really are of the extent of British power, 
they are still a cautious and deliberative people; and in the main, and within their 
own circle of ideas, keen and penetrating politicians, rarely permitting the most 
deeply-rooted hatred or an intemperate thirst of dominion to betray them into pre- 
cipitate measures. They may act on false principles, but they prepare well for what 
these may impel them to. Within their confined political horizon their under- 
standing may be addressed; but both within it and beyond it, an appeal to their fears 
is likely to prove most advantageous. That they know what is morally right might 
fairly be inferred from a perusal of their national and naturalized literature, and 
from their religious and legislative codes. The examples and precepts which these 
unfold or inculcate, however, may after all act but feebly on the current of society. 

The repressed feelings of the court of Ava can hardly be misconstrued. That it 
received a wholesome check is true; but as previously noticed, its institutions have 
not been impaired, nor have its population and resources been so far diminished 
that they may not be restored to more than pristine vigour in a few years. The place 
of the old arms taken from them will soon also be supplied by new ones obtained 
from trading vessels. Both contending parties have been gainers, in fact, by the 
experience of two campaigns, the most discouraging, not to use a stronger term, that 
English and Sepoy troops were ever engaged in together. The British, headed by a 
general of uncommon perseverance, overcame the numerous difficulties of country 
and climate in the face of an active enemy, more perhaps by their innate spirit and 
their moral energies than by discipline as regards field movements; which last, in a 
jungle, is of little avail. They patiently endured privations to which few regular 
armies in any country are subjected; and they carried with them, from the close of a 
triumphant contest, a knowledge of those roads, rivers and channels by which the 
pedestal of the “Golden Feet”! may, on any future occasion of aggression from that 


1 [GOLDEN FEET : the king of Myanmar. At the time of Low’s writing, this was Bagyidaw, also called 
Sagaing Min : 92{63:6005 (r. 1819-1837] 
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quarter, be most expeditiously and surely assailed. The Burmans, on the other 
hand, were led on by a bundtla of undisputed ability and activity, joined to a bold- 
ness which merited a milder fate than it was his lot to meet.! The Burmans have 
not only felt—what was quite new to them—the steel of a superior enemy, but have 
had the sense to profit by their experience; and could they but establish a nucleus 
of a regular army by the aid of Europeans inimical to the British influence—an 
object at which they are now aiming, it seems, as before adverted to—it were diffi- 
cult to decide to what dangerous purposes the capabilities of such a people might 
not be applied. 

The war, too, has forcibly elucidated that wise political maxim : not to despise an 
enemy however contemptible or barbarous he may seem. It is instructive to read the 
older European accounts of Burman and Peguan wars, and the opinions of the 
writers so unfavourable to the prowess of these people, and to compare them with 
later realities. Had such vague descriptions of the Burmans, given by writers who 
could not have known their real strength, been fully credited by the British author- 
ities, we might have entered into the war with a handful of men instead of a well 
organized army of 30,000 troops, and should, consequently, have been defeated; and 
we should have learned, when too late, that although very high or even very stubborn 
courage may be wanting in an enemy, yet that nature may lend to his superior num- 
bers her tangled shield of brakes, rocks, hills and waters to level distinctions. 

If the court of Ava should ever again throw down the gauntlet, we know to what 
points her forces will be directed. To regain her lost provinces in Arakaan, Assam and 
Tenasserim will no doubt be a primary object; and were she to conduct the requisite 
preliminaries with that degree of secrecy for which the Indo-Chinese are remarkable, 
our positions in the ceded territories might be attacked suddenly and simultan- 
eously. The people of these territories would be incited to rebellion; and the cupidity 
or fears of the Siamese would be administered to as formerly, or excited so as to 
induce their co-operation. The feelings of Indian states would be probed without 
fail, and China would be flattered by unusual marks of friendship, or by proffered 
vassalage. It would then remain probably for the British authorities to decide at once 
either to abandon the conquered provinces or to save them; and perhaps at the same 
time to operate a diversion of any meditated attack on the Bengal frontier, or on our 
Straits possessions with Siamese aid, by carrying the war into the centre of Ava. The 
inconvenience and expense of a defensive system on such a crisis at such a distance 
from our resources would, in the long run, equal if not exceed that of an offensive 
one, and would certainly be less creditable to our arms. 

Were the latter alternative to be adopted, a column might penetrate directly from 
Arakan towards the capital; another might occupy Rangoon; and parties could be 
sent by sea to seize on Bassein and Martaban, while Assam could be also provided for 
as circumstances might warrant. 


1 He was killed by a shell when superintending the operations at Dennobyu. [General Maha Ban- 
dula, mentioned previously in chapter 11.] 
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To secure Pegu at once, it would be required to occupy a line across the country, 
the centre resting at the memorable post of Dennobyu; which last, with Rangoon, 
would require to be sufficiently fortified to resist Burman attacks. 

The Peguers by this time might be completely under our rule; and as they could 
be assured of permanent emancipation from the Burman yoke, the whole energies of 
the population would be disposable for assisting in the war; and the revenue of the 
country would also be available. Supposing the Ava column to have reached that cap- 
ital, it might, if permanent occupation of Ava should not be desirable, remain there 
until a heavy mulct should be collected, including a disarming of the population to 
such an extent as policy, guided by humanity, would dictate.! It would now be only 
required to give the final blow to the ambition of this aspiring state, by causing it to 
give up all claims forever on Arakan, Assam and Pegu (the latter including Martaban 
and the Tenasserim Coast). Thus it would be confined to its original form and 
boundaries, and would only be left at liberty to waste its energies and to prosecute 
ambitious projects in the countries bordering on China and Siam. It would also then 
find it more difficult than hitherto to obtain supplies of firearms. A consul at Ava, 
should such an officer be thought necessary, might watch, of course, the movements 
of the court; and the keys of the country being in our possession, and the navigation 
of the rivers of Pegu kept open by steamers, the “Golden Foot” would soon, or at 
least his subjects would, find it best to submit quietly to the new order of things. 
Indeed, it would be difficult for the Burmans to exist without an intercourse with 
Pegu and Arakan, advanced as they are in civilization, and accustomed to foreign 
trade; and since it is from Pegu that they receive most of the salt and rice consumed 
in the country. 

They would soon find it their interest then to encourage a trade with the ceded 
ports; and a more close intercourse with Europeans might probably create in them 
wants which our manufactures could supply. The ancient line of Peguan princes 
being, if not nearly extinct, yet sunk in consequence, it would not be requisite per- 
haps to set up a chief of that nation in Pegu. By ruling Pegu as an Indian province, 
and with the aid of a strong Peguan police, the safety of all parties would be best 
consulted, and the full revenue of that territory would be directly leviable. 

Should Siam aid the Burmans in the conflict, her numerous seaports, Bangkok in 
particular, lie wide open for any summary infliction she might deserve. But should 
she prove an active ally, for becoming which a certain degree of peculiar political 
training would be required, or a neutral power, in either case it would remain to be 
considered whether she might not be led to exchange possessions at the northern 
entrance of the Malacca Straits for some portion of the Tenasserim Coast. Thus Junk- 


1 [DISARMING OF THE POPULATION : Low’s reference to British policy being “guided by humanity” 
was not frivolous. Throughout the India Office Records from this time, one reads of a very strong 
sense of responsibility towards conquered people that fiercely contested avaricious motivations. 
In Tenasserim’s case, allowing some residents to carry firearms was favoured due to predatory 
Thais and tigers. ] 
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ceylon, if given to us, would form an excellent connecting link betwixt our Burman 
and Straits possessions; and the Malayan state of Kedah, if also ceded, might enable 
the British to restore to its former rdjd his robbed singhasana!, and to place Siam 
almost beyond the pale of Straits politics in time to come. 

By possessing Junkceylon, we should control the coast so as to check piracies, 
obtain rich tin mines, and probably induce a little trade in that quarter. The people 
of that island, judging from the reception given to me there in 1824 and from their 
conversation then, have every wish to come under our sway. The focus of faction 
being removed from the Tenasserim Coast so far off as Upper Ava, the provinces 
there might easily be retained, either by placing Peguan or other native officers, not 
Burman, at their head, as mere collectors of revenue aided by a native militia or 
police and a party of troops under a British officer, who might dispense justice to the 
people and control the native collectors; or by a small British establishment of civil 
and military. 

If any part of this coast were to be given up to the Siamese under such circum- 
stances as have here been supposed, Tavoy perhaps might be thought least 
objectionable, even although it yields most revenue. The Siamese would then be shut 
out from Pegu where, owing to former alliances, and to the number of soldiers of 
that nation in their army, they might be disposed to intrigue. It is known that while 
the Burman war yet pended, they harboured a refugee scion of the Pegu royal stock, 
or a pretended one, with the intention of supporting his claims for their own 
advantage had an opening occurred. Mergui, as a port for supplying and refitting 
ships, exceeds by far in value any other on the Tenasserim Coast. That it wants popu- 
lation may be deemed an objection : but where property is under the safeguard of a 
British station, this defect will always in due time remedy itself. 

If a little knowledge too frequently betrays its possessor into error, a little power 
is no less dangerous to the individual or to the many who wield it, when the means 
of increasing it lie within reach. But when the barrier has been leaped and the first 
danger has been overcome, new principles come into play. Among the eastern 
nations, and particularly amongst the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, if you have the 
power you will gain no credit; perhaps be despised and insulted for neglecting or 
refraining to use it from politic or humane motives; and their pretensions will rise in 
proportion to your forbearance. 

The British government? did not surely manifest any cupidity for territorial acquis- 
itions after the contest with Ava; for adverting to what this war, so pertinaciously 


1 The Malayan title for a throne. 


2 The expression, “British government’, here and elsewhere used in this work, is perfectly applic- 
able; although the local administration be that of the East India Company; for other nations 
naturally look to the fountain of power for the responsibility attached to the local exercise of it. 

[The line between Crown and Company had been blurred since the first voyage to the East 
Indies (see : Roger Style & Edward Highlord, Voyage of the East India Marchants, 1601. [James & 
Hook Books; 2019]) Ideally, it was a symbiotic relationship that bolstered both [cont. on p. 168] 
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thrust upon us by the court of Ava, cost in men and treasure, much more valuable 
concessions might with justice, perhaps, have been exacted. A few years have been 
sufficient to prove that the British might even have retained Pegu without having run 
the risk of being thought more ambitious than they now seem to be to the Indo- 
Chinese nations, who have been long tutored to consider no power as substantial 
which does not affect and come home, in some shape, to each individually. Our 
deeds in Ava seem to them and to the distant Malayan tribes like the pageants of 
romance—short and brilliant. They are dazzled by the strange light. But it is inad- 
equate to dispel entirely the lurking suspicion that the power which has (so 
magnanimously, certainly) relinquished an empire within its grasp is incapable of 
retaining it, or as they would express themselves, that it resembles a torrent which 
ravages for a season the plain, but is unsustained by a copious fountain at its source. 
These sentiments are literally those which have been gathered from natives of sev- 
eral of the countries alluded to, and not theories of my own. 

It is surely time that Britain should not mistake, or wish others to misconstrue, 
the footing on which her eastern empire rests. No one with a sound perception of the 
past can well dispute that it must be kept by the sword which took it. And that how- 
ever we may plume ourselves on the influence of the beneficent institutions, the 
temperate freedom, purity of justice and the exemption from the inflictions of war 
and bigotry which have accrued or been granted to our eastern subjects, and however 
calculated these may be to hand down to future times our moral and political great - 
ness on the enduring tablet of the human mind, yet that there will always exist in the 
breasts of the dispossessed Ishmaelites, and of the influential princes and their sub- 
jects, asmothered spirit, jealous and repulsive of our power. 

The glorious administration of the Marquis of Hastings dispelled the mirage 
which had so long dimmed the political horizon of India. His master mind led him 
to spring a mine in the enemy’s strongholds before the latter could mature his plans; 
and the subsequent events showed that extension was then the best safeguard of our 
power, when conducted with a tempered judgment and prosecuted by unceasing 
activity. Extension is certainly a term of vague import : but as applicable to India, it 
must be supposed to have a limit; and there are circumstances in the geographical 
features of this portion of the globe, and in the moral and physical aspect of several 
of its nations and tribes which, to the reflecting mind of anyone acquainted with 
them, will perhaps suggest a boundary beyond which, were it possible, it would be 
madness to advance. 


[cont. from p. 166] against France, Portugal, the Netherlands, Asian adversaries and the enemy- 
of-the-month. Yet the needs of government and the greed of directors often clashed, resulting 
in Parliament’s gradual assumption of the Company’s autonomy. A major step came in the 
wake of the looting of Bengal in the 1750s and ‘6os which resulted in famine, huge profits and 
terrible press. This catastrophe led to Pitt’s India Act of 1784 and a Board of Control which 
exercised much greater authority over the EIC. The First Anglo-Burmese War was another 
step, but the greatest one still laid thirty-two years away when the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 led to 
the final dissolution of the “Honourable” Company. ] 
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Towards this barrier, if it has not been already reached, an advance might indeed 
be fraught with ruin, were the means wanting by which the mighty Indian fabric of 
power has been built up and consolidated. But as such means are yet at hand and are 
growing with our power, and it is to be hoped will long continue so, any advance 
which may be rendered imperious by the menacing attitude of native states will only 
serve to strengthen, on the principles that an enemy is safer at a distance than when 
thundering at our gates, that a defensive system is always encouraging to him since 
he construes it into weakness; and that to retreat is immeasurably more perilous 
than to advance. 

The history of nations will convince us that our eastern empire must have a ter- 
mination, although circumstances might perhaps warrant our throwing that period 
far on into futurity. However contented we may be with what we already possess, and 
however anxious we may feel to maintain our ground, necessity may yet compel us to 
proceed lest the tide of fate should turn before we have completed the mighty 
march. When a flood has been by any catastrophe suddenly checked, or has 
exhausted itself and the accumulated waters begin to roll back, every puny rivulet 
hastens with the utmost vigour to accelerate the retrogression. 

With regard to the Indo-Chinese regions, extensive territorial acquisitions in 
their interior may never be of importance to Britain, situated as she now is. They are 
poor compared with Indian countries, and also in comparison with them are scantily 
peopled; and their kings and chiefs and their subjects cannot be moulded, ordered or 
guided by those maxims of policy best fitted for India. If any of these nations insult 
us, they can be taught their proper distance; and should they proceed to such 
extremities as to provoke us to occupy any of their trading seaports, these will, if it 
should be desired, naturally connect themselves with those mercantile zones with 
which the enterprise of the British nation has already nearly girded the world, and 
which add elasticity and stability to our power. 


LOWER SIAM—LIGOR: 


The state of Ligor is one which chiefly obtrudes itself on the British government with 
reference to its possessions in the Straits of Malacca. 

Although much dilapidated, the town exhibits traces of its former flourishing 
state. It is defended by a very ruinous brick fortification, of an oblong shape about 
700 yards long by 250 or 300 broad, the wall of which where uninjured is from twelve 
to twenty feet high. Loubére relates that a governor of that province would not allow 
a French engineer (who had been sent by the King of Siam to survey it) to walk 
round the fort in less time than three days—a silly species of parade not unfre- 
quently practised by Indo-Chinese princes to enhance the fame of their cities. 


1 [LIGOR : Nakhon Si Thammarat, then a semi-independent vassal of Bangkok, though the precise 
relationship was fluid and difficult to define.] 
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The principal part of the town lies within the fortification, the access to which is 
across a wet ditch on the north and a dry one, or partly so, on the south. A small river 
of the same name as the town protects it on the north-west. The only buildings of 
any note are the temples, several of which are handsome, and the two termed Phihan 
Lo-ang and Wat Pradam are venerated above the rest on account of their age. This 
cannot be great, however, as the superstructure is chiefly composed of wood. There 
are many others scattered over the country. 

This region is neither well peopled nor cultivated. The number of its inhabitants 
cannot be rated at upwards of 20,000 souls; but with the provinces of Sangora, Trang 
and Dalung, the total Siamese subjects of the Ligorean may be taken at 70,000 souls. 

The situation of its phraya or governor has been hereditary when not subverted 
by faction or mal-administration; it depends, however, entirely on the capacity of the 
successor-apparent whether his claim shall be admitted by the court of Siam or oth- 
erwise, and it is plain, from all that has passed within the last few years, that the 
power of the phraya is checked, and when necessary suspended or rendered 
nugatory by a council of several chiefs appointed by the emperor of Siam to reside at 
Ligor. 

Whatever the actual power may be, which the Siamese court has hitherto deleg- 
ated to the phraya, it is evident from his whole proceedings since 1822 that no curb 
was put on his ambition, and that his enterprising disposition was flattered and 
encouraged by the emperor. 

The invasion and subsequent occupation of Kedah by the Siamese in the year 
1822, under the command of the phraya, joined to the subsequent intrigues of that 
chief with disaffected individuals in the smaller state of Perak, leave no room to 
doubt the strong desire which prevailed in the court of Siam to extend its power over 
the whole peninsula of Malacca.! Circumstanced, therefore, as the British posses- 
sions are on that peninsula, it becomes an object of some importance to ascertain the 
real strength and resources of the Siamese generally, and particularly of the phraya, 
and the degree of suspicion with which the latter ought to be viewed. The former 
subject has been already discussed; and before endeavouring to discuss the latter, it 
may be proper to advert to the claims which the Siamese thrust forward to the sover- 
eignty, not only of Kedah and par consequence of the British settlement of Penang 
and of Perak,? but of the whole peninsula down to Malacca inclusive; and which, 
although they may allow them to lie dormant for a season, will be resumed on some 
future and fitting occasion. It would appear that the Siamese had overrun these 
countries on several occasions, but that they had at length been contented to receive 
mere acknowledgements of respect from their several princes, under the denomina- 
tions generally of dak mai ngun thang, meaning ‘gold and silver flowers’ 


1 The Siamese, so long ago as 1511, claimed Malacca from Albuquerque. 
2, A Malayan state, bounding the British territory of Wellesley Province at the Krean River, on the south. 


3 [DAK MAI NGUN THANG : aan'tsitsunas (dok mai ngern tong). Known as bunga mas in Malay, this 
was a ceremonial offering of political submission, though the relationship was often reciprocal. ] 


(gt ‘a ‘oLELz SW GY) AYVUAIT HSLLIG FHL JO ASALANOD 


‘NOH NOOS ATAMIT (.LSLLUY ISAWVIS V, Ad PTT D (YODIT AO LUNOD IHL LV MOT SAWY{, JO TIVLAIG 
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Perak is perhaps the last of the states alluded to which yielded this unwilling 
acknowledgement of inferiority; and as it only happened two or three years ago, it 
was, we may suppose, the necessary consequence of the termination of Dutch influ- 
ence in that quarter. Kedah was apparently one of the first peninsular raja-ships 
which was driven to the necessity of thus simply owning the supremacy of Siam. It 
would seem that the first regular presentation by her rajas of the buinga amas, or 
‘golden flower’, took place about one hundred years ago. Since then she has made 
several ineffectual efforts to get rid of the obligation; and it has been partly owing to 
an attempt of this kind and partly to misunderstandings on other subjects that the 
phraya or governor of Ligor considered himself justified in expelling the rajas from 
his country. 

The Siamese cannot produce any proof that Kedah (with which country the 
British had until 1822 been connected by treaty, and by mutual relations of amity) 
was ever considered as forming an intrinsic part of their empire; nor was it even 
subject to Ligor at the period when that country was conquered by Thatithang, a 
king of Siam, as appears from the ‘List of Tributaries’ contained in the Ligor His- 
tory, a translation of which has been made by me, and from which an extract will 
appear further on.! 

It is true that the original inhabitants of Kedah, or at least those existing immedi- 
ately antecedent to the invasion by a colony from Aceh 600 years ago, were of the 
Thai or Siamese race which perhaps spread from Ligor or Patani after the settling of 
the colony under Thammastkkarat,? the reputed founder of the Ligor state; and also 
that the present ex-raja of Kedah traces his descent from a line of independent 
princes of that race. Siam was then but an infant state sent forth from the nursery of 
Laos; and other small parties of the Laos may have branched off in different direc- 
tions, founding colonies where they settled. It was not until long afterwards that, 
feeling her strength to increase, Siam cast her eyes on the provinces now called 
Lower Siam, and on Tannau, and the coast south of Junkceylon inclusive.* 


1 [LIST OF TRIBUTARIES / LIGOR HISTORY : the list is given below on p. 174. A similar version is in: 
Wyatt, David. K. The Crystal Sands: the Chronicles of Nagara Sri Dharrmaraja (Data paper #98; 
SEA Program; Cornell University; Ithaca; 1975); episode IV p. 84. According to Wyatt, Kedah was 
listed under its archaic Thai name, “Sai”. In his “Extracts from the Journal of a Political Mission 
to the Raja of Ligor in Siam’, Low reported that Siam still called it “Srai” or “Chrai” in the 1820s. ] 


2 The Sanskrit scholar will here observe, that the natives of these regions had long ago adopted 
Indian titles, this one being the name of a Hindu prince, Darmasoka Radja. 


3 [KEDAH : Captain Low’s belief that Kedah was settled primarily by ethnic Tai people is not sup- 
ported. Archaeological evidence shows that settlements there long predated the arrival of Tais in 
the Chao Phraya basin. However, it is possible that much later as a vassal of Nakhon Si Tham- 
marat, Kedah saw an influx of Tai migrants and administrators. ] 


4 [SIAM CAST HER EYES : Tenasserim’s chronicles say a Thai invasion was repulsed around 1370 CE. 
Ayutthaya then launched period attacks against Malay kingdoms in the southern straits, but 
impossible logistics against the southwest monsoon made defeat inevitable. After the Portuguese 
seizure of Melaka closed that avenue for good, Ayutthaya refocused on Tenasserim where [cont.] 
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It would be difficult to point out the country termed Awadi, whence the colony 
alluded to emigrated, if indeed much of the account regarding it is not fabulous. But 
as the journey occupied more than seven months, we may suppose it to have been 
either the territory of the Laos or some other one where that people had established 
themselves. It is also probable that it arrived from the quarter of Pegu. Had the 
colony passed through Siam, its its march must have been known to the people and 
could not have escaped being recorded, whereas it should seem that the fame of the 
prosperity of the new city was the first intimation which they had of its existence. 

The fact of the inhabitants of Kedah, therefore, having derived their origin from 
Ligor is by no means necessarily connected with any claim which the court of Siam 
may choose to found on their being of the same race with themselves. Besides, the 
character of that population has been perfectly altered by an intermixture with the 
various tribes of Malays, which have at different periods settled in the country. 

Prescription might be allowed, perhaps, to have given to that court a loose title to 
ask a token of respect from the Raja of Kedah. But since this mark of his weakness 
was exacted at first by force of arms, it must have been a sense of inferiority and of 
inability to assert his rights only which could have excused a chief so situated 
bearing with patience the degradation. Nor can the court of Siam, after having pun- 
ished his supposed contumacy, exhibit to the world any just right permanently to 
occupy his country. As well may China assume the direct sovereignty of Cochinchina 
and several other Indo-Chinese states, because she receives from them periodical 
offerings as marks of her long-acknowledged superiority as a nation over all of 
them.! 

It would appear that for the space of 400 years subsequent to the conversion of 
the people of Kedah to Muhammedanism, i.e., about 500 years ago, its rajas paid 
little regard to Siam; and a passage is here produced from the Siamese History of 
Ligor [sic], in which all the tributaries are mentioned, but amongst which Kedah is 
not to be found. In this history it is related that after the construction of pagodas 
there by ambassadors from the Kingdom of Hongsawady, or Pegu (which must have 
been antecedent to Burman influence in Pegu), and in the fifth Siamese month (or 
beginning of the year), all the princes of the petty states tributary to Thammastkkarat, 


[cont.] it could send a land army in all seasons. It formally annexed the region in 1531, then foun- 
ded the ocean port of Mergui to replace Tawnauklae (aka Thandoke, Sin Htote), which had silted 
up. These events may have been assisted by the Portuguese, who needed enemy Gujaratis 
expelled from the Mergui Archipelago where they threatened vital rice shipments from Lower 
Burma. Even after conquest, “Tanao-si’ remained rebellious and was soon disputed by Myanmar 
as well. Note that Portuguese documents, local history, and the Tenasserim chronicles strongly 
support this narrative, while claims that Khmer-language plates prove Thai control of the region 
by the 1460s are very dubious. See the introduction to: Sein, U Gyi. Tanintharyi Yazawin: the 
chronicles of Tenasserim. Thet Ko Ko, tr., Jim Potter, ed. (1929/2023). ] 


1 Every third year ambassadors go to Pekin from Siam, bearing a tree of gold and another of silver, 
as marks of nominal vassalage. They assume the Chinese dress.—Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam 
[1830], vol. 2, p. 157. 
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Prince of Ligor (or Lakhan), came either voluntarily or on compulsion to Ligor to 
perform the ceremony of bathing the king—such being the usual token of their 
homage. (The actual ceremony was not performed. The chiefs only presented golden 
or other vessels filled with water.) The tributary states were : 


ON THE EAST COAST ON THE WEST COAST 
1. Kelantan 1, Trang 

2. Sanga 2. Chalang, or Salang 
3. Theppha 

4. Tha Thang 


5. Tani (or Patany) 

6. Nang Chik Chana-di 
7. Songkhla (Sangora) 
8. Chaiya, and 

g. Patthalung 


An intelligent Buddhist priest informed me that Junkceylon was once under the 
dominion of the Javanese; but Nai Ka, Lord of Ligor, attacked and subjugated it on 
Wednesday in the twelfth month of the 1,916" year of the Buddhist period, or A.D. 
1373. The island was then termed Mu-ung Sunnakhanaam, or the Dog General’s 
Country, alluding to the name or title of a general whose fame was perpetuated by a 
statue of a dog erected on the island to commemorate his successes. 

But, were her titles to the sovereignty of the whole peninsula clearly defined and 
indefeasible, yet would her ruthless measures in war render a generous nation averse 
to witness unmoved, humanity and reason outraged, without being permitted to use 
the means at hand to restrain the offenders. 

The Ligorian army which took Kedah was an apt sample of a reckless horde of 
barbarians. Fire and the axe followed their desolating track; and while their swords 
were stained in the blood of an unprepared and flying population, the fields were 
laid waste and fruit trees cut down in wantonness; or as a Malay expressed himself to 
me, the broom of destruction swept over the face of the country. 

The unfortunate raja fled on an elephant, leaving the greatest part of his family 
behind him; and he was so closely pursued that he was forced to throw most of his 
treasure into a river, and to scatter money on the road as he proceeded to delay his 
pursuers. It is true that the rdaja’s country was unexpectedly attacked and that his 
subjects were unprepared for resistance; but it is not at all certain that they would 
have successfully defended themselves even had they been aware of the danger : for 
it would seem that the Malays of Kedah are inferior in courage and enterprise to their 
brethren further down the Straits, and it would also appear that the raja had, by a 
system of finance which threw his subjects under the Chinese revenue-renters, and 
also by an unlimited and harsh exercise of his power, contributed to render himself 
rather unpopular at the time. Besides, he had never chosen to keep, as his brother 
kings in the Straits generally do, a sufficiently strong band of regular troops in pay. 
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Flushed with victory, the Ligor Phraya ventured even to menace the British set- 
tlement of Penang, and to insolently demand that the Raja of Kedah, who had 
sought protection there, should be forthwith given up to him. Some of his troops 
also had the boldness to cross the Muda River (the British boundary) and pillage the 
villages within the British territory—a positive act of aggression, and not to be attrib- 
uted to ignorance. 

The native population of Penang was thereby thrown into a condition bordering 
on distraction, while their fears were industriously fomented by a few Chinese who 
were favourably disposed to the Siamese. Under such circumstances danger was 
more to be apprehended from within than from anything which the Ligorian could 
do from without. The Siamese only blustered, however, and returned to Kedah where 
they fixed their headquarters and have since fairly settled. 

From a written Siamese account of the proceedings in Kedah at that period, it 
would appear that the raja was in the habit of occasionally supplying rice at the usual 
rate of payment for the Siamese troops, and that he had refused to give any on a par- 
ticular occasion, besides withholding the biennial, sometimes triennial, presentation 
of a golden flower. But it is further stated that upon the death of the last Phraya of 
Ligor, a prince of the royal blood of Siam went to that province to grace by his pres - 
ence the funeral obsequies of the deceased. Those chiefs of the Peninsula who had 
been too weak hitherto to resist the demand for periodical presentations of golden 
flowers were speedily summoned to attend. The Phraya Srai, or Raja of Kedah, was 
informed that he was expected to wait in person (although such a mark of vassalage 
seems never to have been exacted anterior to this period). 

The chiefs alluded to “.. either attended personally, or sent substitutes or com- 
missioners to the presence of the prince. But the Phraya Srai neither performed, nor 
sent anyone in his place to perform this required act of homage. When the Phraya 
Thai, or King of Siam, was informed of the disrespect shown by the Phraya Srai 
towards him, he directed the new Governor of Ligor to seize the first favourable occa- 
sion to humble the Kedah Raya”. The Phraya of Ligor accordingly invaded some years 
afterwards, and took Kedah, as related. 

This phraya is the son of the famous P,hria Tak,! a Chinese who usurped the 
throne of Siam about fifty-six years ago, immediately after the departure from that 
country of the Burmans who had invaded it and carried off the royal family. The 
prince’s mother was a Chinese. Tak was treacherously murdered by two generals 
who aspired to restore the original dynasty. His wife was saved and sent as a 
present to the then Phraya of Ligor. She brought forth a son a few months after- 
wards, who is the present p,hria. It is probable that the Siamese court did not 
attach much blame to Tak for his preferring a crown to his profession of a mer- 
chant—especially as the captivity of the royal family had left the government 
without a head. 


1 [P,HRIA TAK : Somdet Phra Chao Taksin Maharat : auwmawsztarmnaunvisiy, King of Thonburi 
(r. 1767-82).] 
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The phraya, or governor, has therefore no illustrious ancestry to boast of, 
although he chooses to assume the titles appertaining to the original Ligor dynasty. 
His letters addressed to me while envoy to his court began thus : “Phra nd hoa Chau 
Than chau Phria Nak’han Si T,hammaraat Pho prasut”, which may be rendered, “The 
illustrious Head—the Lord and Chief of exalted degree—the princely Lord of 
Nakhan (or Ligor)—the noble T,jhammaraat (the name of the first independent 
prince of Ligor), whose mind is dignified and princely”. 

It is not intended here to discuss minutely the question regarding the expediency 
or otherwise of the British neutrality observed on the above occasion. The attack by 
the Siamese troops on Kedah was so unexpected and sudden that no time was 
allowed for a reference to the supreme British authority by the local government of 
Prince of Wales Island. The evil was accomplished; and to have remedied it by force 
of arms, the only mode left, must necessarily have led to a war with Siam, or at the 
least with the Ligor chief. It will be sufficient to observe that conduct such as that 
displayed by the Siamese towards the local government would, under any supposi- 
tion but that of their being an ignorant and half-civilized race, have merited due 
punishment. 

The conquest of Kedah is to be regretted on many grounds. All free trade with its 
port is nearly wasted away; supplies from it of grain, cattle and poultry for Penang 
depend generally on the temper which the Ligorean may happen to be in; and the 
avenues to the tin mines are blocked up. The remaining inhabitants of Kedah are 
cruelly oppressed and carried into slavery; agriculture and trade are neglected by 
them; and the British have only got a narrow river betwixt them and the Siamese ter- 
ritory, which favours the escape of criminals from justice. 

All trade across the Peninsula, excepting in cattle, has been laid under restric- 
tions equivalent to an abolition; for it is plain that however formally they may make a 
show of permitting a free trading intercourse with the Honourable Company’s ter- 
ritory, yet they have the means of rendering such license null without detection. And 
as to their allowing or pretending to allow Asiatics not descended from Europeans to 
cross it for trade, it is no boon to the British since it is believed that the former class 
were never debarred the privilege. 

A general disorganization amongst the native chiefs of the interior down to 
Selangor also took place at the period of the invasion, and for several years sub- 
sequent to it. But the embassies sent to Perak by the Penang government happily 
gave a check to its further progress and secured the independence of the Malayan 
states.' 

It was a fortunate thing for the oppressed people of Kedah, Patani and other 
provinces that the Penang government, then under the Hon. Mr. Phillips who took a 
lively interest in the prosperity of the place, thought it expedient to settle the ter- 


1 The first under John Anderson, Esq., of the Penang Civil Service; and the last one under the 
writer of this account. [See: Winstedt, R.O. & RJ. Wilkinson. A History of Perak (MBRAS; Kuala 
Lumpur; 1974) pp. 70-1. (previously in: JMBRAS vol. 12, part 1 (June 1934).] 
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ritory opposite to the island on the mainland, which had long been ceded to the 
British by a former raja of Kedah.' 

This territory, termed Wellesley Province, extends nearly thirty miles in a 
north-and-south direction, with a breadth of about three miles. Many advantages 
have accrued from the possession of it, independent of the supplies of grain, cattle 
and poultry it yields to Penang. The Siamese have been precluded from 
approaching by land too close to the island, and from having an easy access to the 
countries to the southward. The piratical bands which formerly found secure 
retreats in its creeks and rivers have not molested the native traders in the degree 
and manner they formerly did; and it offers a sure market to the people of the 
interior who could not otherwise have brought down their tin and other produce, 
cattle, poultry &c. without risk. If any political arrangement should ever restore the 
Raja of Kedah to his rightful possessions, the free and full control over the naviga- 
tion of the rivers Muda and Krean would be gained to us, by means of which the 
produce of many valuable tin mines might be secured for the trade of Penang, and 
a commercial communication opened across the Peninsula to Patani and other 
ports.” This province might then (as it ought to have been at first) be bounded by 
the hills which are its natural frontier on the east, and be sustained by the two out- 
flanking frontiers of Kedah and Perak, whose safety would then depend on us. This 
extension on the east would confine the Siamese to the east side of the great 
range of hills and remove them altogether from Straits politics. But the Siamese 
are as deeply interested in retaining Kedah and controlling the Perak state as the 
British can be that they should remove to a distance, since these two would be 
admirable positions for depéts to enable them to carry their ambitious schemes 
into execution. 

The total census of this province exhibits a fixed population of 25,043 souls. In 
this number there are 22,300 Malays and 1,590 Chinese, and the rest is made up of 
people from Hindustan, Siam and other neighbouring regions. The males in the 
whole population exceed the females by 1,772, which may be accounted for by the 
number of persons who have fled from Kedah and Siam, leaving their families 
behind; and also from the comparative small number of Chinese who are married. 
There are, as nearly as can be known, betwixt the ages of fifteen and fifty years, 


1 [TERRITORY OPPOSITE : its cession was fortunate and expedient for James Low, too, because he 
amassed a great deal of land and power there as governor. Essentially he became a “white raja” of 
the province, with the usual murky lines between administrative duties and personal profits. 
This resulted in many accusations and arguably his resignation from service, but apparently no 
formal charges. Please see page v of the introduction for more details. ] 


2 It has been stated by an author, whose name does not occur to me at present, that the Malacca 
Peninsula could not have been the Golden Chersonese because it does not yield gold. This, how- 
ever, is an error : many thousands of persons, both Chinese and Malays, are annually employed 
in working the gold mines of Patani and Kelantan. There used to be a considerable importation 
of gold dust from these to Penang; but since the Siamese influence has prevailed down to the 
fourth parallel of north latitude, this trade has been destroyed. 
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11,795; above fifty years, 3,781; below fifteen years, 9,467. By the census, births 
during the year amount to 162, or 154" part of the population; and the deaths were 
128, the greatest part of the sufferers being children by the smallpox. Both these 
numbers appear small compared with the population, but it is believed they are 
near the truth.! 

The agricultural and proprietary class, of both sexes, consists of about 18,000 
souls. The other inhabitants are engaged in petty trade and in various other 
employments. 

There are, in the whole population, 600 male and 500 female debtors (termed 
orang berhutang) or persons who have sold their services for a specific or unlimited 
time, always reserving the power of freeing themselves by payment of the original 
debt and what may have been afterwards added to it. They are a very indolent and 
fickle class of people. 

There are now several large villages and bazaars in the province. The increase of 
the population during the year 1829 may be stated at 1,860 souls. The births exceed 
the deaths only by thirty-four. Immigration has chiefly caused the above increase. 
Additions are constantly being made in this way from Kedah. 

If the ratio of increase were to be calculated according to the births, and these 
did not exceed greatly what they were last year, it would require a long series of years 
to double the population. Yet the nature of the bulk of the people is such as to 
induce the supposition that the ratio of multiplication will be rapidly increased, par- 
ticularly should the vaccine inoculation prove successful. Unfortunately, it did not 
succeed on several occasions, and the consequence was a great mortality by the 
smallpox. 

At present there are about 288 souls for every square mile. But it can be shown 
that where rice will grow well and yield fair crops, one square mile is capable of sup- 
porting 2,900 souls, so that there is abundant room for a much larger population 
than now exists. 

The present rice produce exceeds the consumption of the province by about 250 
koyans (1,330,750 Ibs, with one koyan at 5,323 Ibs. English), although the cultivators 
of rice compose only a little more than two-thirds of the whole population. But there 
are many holders of dry land yielding various descriptions of produce. Perhaps the 
province exhibits as busy a scene as may be found in any Malayan country of similar 
extent. When the labour of the fields is over, the ryot turns fisher, or wood-cutter, or 
petty trader. The island of Penang is almost wholly supplied too from this coast, with 
cattle for draught and slaughter, and with poultry &c. 


1 In Europe the same extent of population might require 800 births, at least—while the deaths 
would probably be greater in many places. 
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The annual value of every description of produce, according to an estimate made 
by me from minute returns, may be thus rated : 


SPECIE DOLLARS 


rice, 2,000 koyans, at 70 dollars per koyan ..........:ecceeccesceeseceeeeeeeees 140,000 
orchards—dry cultivation; including some pepper and sirih ........ 73,000 
rattans—dragon’s blood, dammer Oil! ....... see eeseseeeeeeteceeeeteeeeeees 1,000 
SUSaP Cane aNd SUBAT i.e. cia daianesteceecaasdegeasseveteesetacsesacvancdste Meteteeenes 70,000 
Cattle and Poultry oo... eee ceeeeceseeseceseeeeseeeeeeesecaeeeceeeaeeaeeaeeeceaeeeeeeeees 28,000 
trifling manufactures viz., cloth, leather, lime, bricks, charcoal... 10,000 
fisheries, and turtles’ CG gS .........eeesecssecceseseeceeecseeseeeeeeesecaeeecersaeeaeeaes 5,000 
roofing materials, and wood and firewood ...........seeeeceeeteceeeeeeeees 72,000 
milk, butter, and other smaller supplies, indigo and tobacco ....... 10,000 

TOtalisei ssc asia eens 400,000 


It would be difficult, at present, to specify the real value of fixed property. Land fit for 
cultivation is worth, to the proprietor who farms on his own account, about 3 £. 12 s. 
the English acre; and calculating on the rental merely, its market price is somewhat 
more than four years’ purchase although it yields about twenty percent on the cap- 
ital. Dry land varies in value according to its quality and situation from a rupee to 
twenty dollars, and it only yields rent in some favoured situations, and where the soil 
is rich and adapted for the growth of sugar, betel leaf and other valuable produce. 

But it would be very foreign to this work, were the subject of Malayan agriculture 
to be discussed in it at large, or the yet more interesting one of the cultivation of pro- 
duce for the home market. 

The following may be about an average of the value of property of every descrip- 


tion : 
SPECIE DOLLARS 
value of lands in Cultivation 0.0... cccceeeeseesceteeseeeceeeeteesecseeseeneeeneees 199,000 
value of fruit-bearing trees, agreeably to returns from districts ..... 179,200 
value of buffaloes, black cattle, and other live stock .........cc eee 15,000 
apriculturalstock (dead) :,2aucucainaiiemgaeinn aie meine 11,000 
boats 13,560, and fishing stakes 400 ..0.......csssscssecseceeceteeteeeeeeseneeaee 13,960 
native houses and granaries 18,000 .......:cccesescesceseeeeeeeceeeeeaeeeneeeneeaee 67,000 
government buildings, and government officers’ houses .............. 2,900 


TO tal sessvstsran eee love ieee 488,060 


The uncleared land amounts to about 28,283 orlongs, or about 37,710 acres English. 


1 [DRAGON’S BLOOD : an astringent red resin exuded by some species of rattan.] 
[DAMMER (OR DAMMAR) : resins from Dipterocarpaceae trees used for caulking and torches. ] 
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The military resources which the government of Ligor possesses are by no means 
formidable, even when placed in opposition to the comparatively very limited 
number of troops which garrison the British settlements to the eastward. It is not 
believed that the phraya, or governor, could collect above 10,000 fighting men of all 
descriptions, about one-third part only of which he can afford to supply with decent 
arms; or that such a militia—hastily assembled, badly organized, without a proper 
degree of discipline, deficient in zeal, and personally uninterested owing to the 
oppression they suffer in the issue of their master’s schemes—would openly ever be 
able seriously to annoy the British; who by that exhibition of strength which is per- 
fectly consistent with, if not essential to, a defensive policy in the East, would ever be 
prepared for events as they should arise. 

The Siamese prefer expeditions in boats to long marches. But it is a singular fact, 
which has been before adverted to in this work and which did not pass unobserved 
by Loubére, that they are bad navigators and totally disinclined to voyages out of 
sight of land. The fact is singular, because applicable to a people who, by inhabiting a 
very extensive tract of sea-coast, have every inducement such a circumstance can 
afford to maritime enterprise. 

Their war prahus contain from fifty to one hundred men. They are not always 
decked. Their small artillery is rarely manageable, and the whole equipment, except 
in a few used for show, is very paltry. Their war boats and those of the Burmans are 
nearly alike; and we have seen how a gunboat at Rangoon could disperse a fleet of 
them, and destroy part. 

The Siamese land and sea services are not materially distinct from each other. 
The subject becomes whatever his master desires, from a serf in the field to a 
labourer on public works, or a soldier or sailor in war. They are dexterous rowers, and 
seem to prefer conveyance by boats to any other. These boats, however, are well 
enough calculated for making a sudden descent on an unguarded coast; and it 
requires but a few months for the building of several hundreds. 

Were the Siamese ever to become so blind to their own interests and so fool- 
hardy as to meditate hostility towards the British settlements in the Malacca Straits, 
their first object would be to prepare a large fleet of boats for an attack on Penang in 
their ports of Kedah, Trang, Junkceylon and Phunga [Phang Nga], a measure which 
they have frequently adopted for other purposes. It is difficult to suppose that any co- 
operation from Siam by sea could be effected if our cruizers were vigilant, since the 
middle of the Straits of Malacca is in a great degree under British control, and as the 
numerous pirates lurking on the coasts would prevent Siamese prahus easily passing 
close along them. 

Such uncommon preparations as would be requisite to fit out fleets of boats in 
the ports alluded to could not be kept secret, and if it were deemed necessary, could 
speedily be frustrated. But were a fleet of such boats to reach the island, a gun-brig 
or two would perhaps be equal to the task of compelling them to retreat. If it were 
even to be supposed that an army from Siam proper was to join the Ligorean and 
march across the Peninsula, the leaders would probably proceed to Wellesley 
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Province with the greatest part of their force, and there await the fleet which should 
convey the remainder. An army so situated would be liable to be beaten in detail in 
an open country. For admitting that by numbers it got a footing in that territory, it 
would be compelled to remain inactive unless the fleet could reach it : and this 
might be prevented by blocking up the above-mentioned ports. Two regiments at the 
utmost, with the usual detachment of artillery and supported by a few gunboats, 
might in the Straits defy the whole Siamese nation. But Siam, unless indeed they 
leagued with the Malays, a very improbable case, is too vulnerable by sea to the 
British, and by land to the Burmans, Laos, Cochinchinese and Cambojans to admit 
of her detaching a large army so far to the southward. Two British frigates and a 
steamer with complements of troops would be sufficient, perhaps, not only to carry 
the boasted “Seats of the Gods” but to destroy all their ports and to suspend or anni- 
hilate their trade. 

There is a strong analogy between the Burman and Siamese mode of governing. 
But in the details, it should seem that a firmer chain of responsibility has been 
wrought throughout the body politic in Siam than in Ava. 

It is their unity of purpose alone which has enabled the Siamese, with inferior 
numbers in the field, to overawe several Malayan states. It is in vain to indulge in the 
hope that the Malayan petty states will ever firmly unite to resist Siamese aggression. 
These have never, even in their best period, been united—have never constituted a 
nation. The original Malayan government was apparently confined to Sumatra, and 
was strongest about the 9" century; but many petty chieftainships have since risen 
on its ruins. 

Malacca was established in A.D. 572. But with reference to the petty states bor- 
dering on the east shore of the Straits of Malacca, they all naturally look for 
protection to the British. The fear of our interference alone checks the advance of the 
Siamese upon them. Yet with such an asylum from ruin, these petty states secretly or 
openly protect and abet the pirates who systematically prey on the native trader, and 
who dare even to attack small vessels bearing the British flag, and to commit depred- 
ations and murders within sight of the British ports. 

On the west side of the Straits are several petty chiefs who own no superior 
unless when forced to do so. They naturally fall under the dominion of the Dutch, if 
we are to admit that any treaty betwixt two European powers can transfer to either 
the right to control these chiefs. 

But the Dutch and British are bound by a treaty to co-operate in expelling pirates 
from the Straits; and it is perfectly consistent with the rights of nations that the 
native chiefs, on both sides of these Straits, should be required, or even if necessary 
compelled to assist in finally suppressing them. 

With respect to the states on the Peninsula, a temperate but firm expostulation 
might have the desired effect; and should that fail, other measures, warranted by a 
due regard for the rights of trade and the public safety, could be ultimately resorted to. 

It is not probable that the court of Bangkok will relax her rigid rule over the 
provinces, Ligor and others, of Lower Siam, so as to give them the opportunity to 
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throw off their allegiance. Controlled as each governor is by a council of two officers 
of rank, it requires the most guarded conduct on their parts to retain their situations. 
Were they less under surveillance, and were Europeans allowed to trade more freely 
with the inhabitants of their respective districts, it is probable that they would assert 
independence. By intriguing with the Cochinchinese and Cambojans, and bribing 
the Malayan states bordering on his territory, and so as to keep them neutral or to 
gain their assistance, the Phraya of Ligor might without much difficulty separate 
himself from Siam. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF THE SIAMESE, 
PARTICULARLY CONSIDERED, WITH REFERENCE 
TO FORMER TIMES AND THE PRESENT PERIOD! 


IT HAS BEEN UNIFORMLY ACKNOWLEDGED by those travellers who have visited Siam, 
that scarcely any correct knowledge can be gained of its institutions and resources 
beyond what may be gathered within a very confined range of personal observation. 

It is the aim of the court, and the duty if not the inclination of the people, con- 
sequent on their state of political degradation and slavery, to involve a stranger in a 
constant delusion regarding all that concerns them and their country. And while 
they distort or magnify such pieces of intelligence as their interest prompts them to 
communicate, they carefully block up every avenue to truth which they wish to keep 
concealed. 

Such being the case, and the British political relations with Siam still continuing 
in a very restricted state, the remark of an eminent Oriental geographer may be here 
very aptly applied, that “we must be content to receive our information in the form in 
which it can most conveniently be collected”.” 

In the present instance, information has principally been obtained from personal 
observation and direct intercourse with the natives of the countries alluded to. Sev- 
eral of the Siamese having been suspected by the court of giving me intelligence of a 
nature which it is considered treason to reveal, were outlawed; which shows that 
they were considered by it to be capable of making disclosures. 

The Thai race lays claim to a higher degree of political address, and to superior 
sagacity in the conduct of warlike operations, than they are willing to allow to their 
neighbours. Perhaps these points may be conceded in their favour; and particularly 
as regards the Burmans who, from being of a more impetuous character, are less dis- 
posed to adopt disingenuous practices, and whose uniform success during a long 
course of encroachment on the states in their vicinity had rendered it less requisite 
for them to disguise their sentiments. In so far as respects letters, the Siamese 
deserve the first rank in a comparison betwixt them and the Burmans, Peguans, Laos 
and Cambojans. 

The Burmans claim the pre-eminence in the field : and it may be perhaps 
assumed that were equal numbers of them and of the Siamese to be opposed, other 
advantages being equal, the former would prove the strongest. On the other hand it 


1 [Chapter 13 of Captain Low’s history was published in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain & Ireland, volume 4, N® 2 (1837), pp. 304-332.] 


2 Major Rennel. 
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may be instanced, in proof of the Siamese not being much inferior to the Burmans 
and not at all so to the Laos and Cambojans, in the quantity of the materiel used in 
their common modes of warfare, or in the tact and resolution requisite to employ it 
with effect, that they have always extricated themselves from difficulties, and have 
often been the attacking party on these several nations. We know likewise that the 
large force which was sent against Junkceylon about the year 1810 was nearly annihil- 
ated by the Siamese. 

It would not be a fair way of proceeding, were a comparison to be drawn betwixt 
the military character and resources of the Siamese and those of any European 
nation. The object in an investigation of this kind ought to be to assign to the people, 
with reference to these two particulars, their proper station in the chain of warlike 
nations. And if facts should induce us to allot to them a very inferior link in it, we 
ought, at the same time, to make due allowances for those habits of mind which have 
been formed, fostered and regulated by unvarying civil institutions. 

The courage of a perfect savage often differs not more from that exhibited by a 
half-civilized people than the courage of this last generally does from the intrepidity 
of the European or Arab, or even the bravery of the races in the north and west of 
Asia. 

On a broad view it would seem that as an approach is made from the western 
confines of Cochinchina towards the Ganges, the warlike energies of the various 
intermediate tribes are upon an ascending scale. China, the fosterer in this section of 
the East of arts and luxuries, owes her safety to her geographical position rather than 
to her numbers; for on her western frontier lies Cochinchina, the nursery of a less 
refined yet bolder race, while on her northeast stretch the islands of Japan, the 
rugged coasts and mountains of which seem to have stamped still more warlike fea- 
tures on the singular and industrious race they contain, yet curb any disposition they 
may have to trouble their neighbours. 

The native historian of Aurengzebe’s conquests aims at impressing his readers 
with a very high idea of the bravery of the Assamese. However politically weak, their 
personal courage is probably still superior to that of the Burmans. The Laos races 
have occasionally resisted both Burmans and Siamese, and owe their present state of 
vassalage—to both of these powers but particularly to the Siamese—to their dis- 
union and paucity of numbers only. It may be remarked that the deficiency which is 
observable amongst all these nations in order, steady courage, military discipline and 
union is in some measure compensated by the rigour of their laws, their excessive 
self-importance, and the implicit faith they almost universally repose in all sorts of 
talismans, auguries and invisible influences. These last, it will be confessed, are cer- 
tain to inspire even timid minds with a confidence which may support them in battle 
against an equal enemy, and insure victory over any inferior one. The force of such 
belief has been exemplified not long since in contests with the Ashantees on the 
Gold Coast. 

It may now be worthwhile to attend shortly to the military condition of the Sia- 
mese in former times, as described by several authors. 
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Loubere held the Siamese military character in great contempt, and fell into the 
frequent error of rating it by a European standard. Also as before alluded to, writers 
on the wars of the Peguans, Burmans and Siamese represented them in a very 
despicable light. The Siamese have not been tried as yet by the British, but were they 
to be so, we cannot safely pronounce that their character for war has not been under- 
valued by travellers of the present day also. 

Loubére remained a few months in Siam and afterwards compiled an account 
from information given to him by Europeans settled there, of whose views and 
whose sources of knowledge he must have been in a great measure ignorant. At the 
same time that his Historical Account of Siam contains much accurate information, 
he observes, “the sight of a naked sword is sufficient to put a hundred Siamese to 
flight; there is only required the assured tone of a European who wears a sword by his 
side or a cane in his hand to make them forget the most positive orders of their 
superiors’. The next is a sweeping charge which proves that he judged without reflec- 
tion or proof : “I say that everyone born in the Indies is without courage, although he 
be born of European parents”. In support of such extravagant assumptions, he then 
goes on to state that a “Cyprian, a foreigner by birth, who served in the Siamese army, 
went alone into the enemy’s camp and took their general captive!”, a story which 
might have passed in a romantic age but is too improbable for history. His general 
character of them is more happy, but it equally belongs to any people who are polit- 
ically enslaved : “They are proud with those who deal quietly with them, humble to 
those who treat them with rigour, and subtle and variable like all those who suspect 
their own weakness”. 

It is too true that their rulers have no regard for justice, while the governed, 
having already drained the cup of oppression to the dregs, seek refuge and consola- 
tion in a well enough defined social private compact which is not so tangible to 
tyranny as their property. 

It happened rather unfortunately for Loubere’s postulates that they were proved 
to have been mere assumptions only one year subsequent to his leaving Siam; and as 
generally happens in such cases, the proofs were more glaring and seemed more dis- 
creditable to those in whose persons they were exhibited, in the exact degree that 
their opposites had been insisted on. 

The facts alluded to, and which are perhaps so well known that they might have 
been here omitted, are related by Kaempfer in his well known History of Japan;' they 
are briefly these : Constantin Faulkon, a Greek who had been a cockswain in the 
English service, contrived by his ability and his success in the matters assigned to 
him by the Siamese court to reach the pinnacle of credit and authority within the 
space of nine years. He it was who had persuaded the king to send an embassy to 
France, which produced two in return, the last being M. de la Loubere’s. General des 
Farges occupied Bangkok with 1,400 French soldiers; Faulkon now thought he might 


1 [KAEMPFER : Engelbert Kaempfer, The History of Japan ... Together with a Description of the 
Kingdom of Siam (1727); Book 1, chapter 2 regards political events in Siam.] 
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safely upset the government and place the reigning king’s son-in-law, and a creature 
of the French and himself, on the throne. The general was invited up to Ayutthaya to 
witness the ceremony which was to give to his nation the supremacy over Siam. But 
before his arrival Faulkon had been beheaded, a pretty fair specimen of Siamese 
promptitude, and measures had been taken to prevent the defection from 
spreading.! 

The general was glad to escape by leaving his two sons and twelve men as host - 
ages in the hands of the Siamese. Notwithstanding that the latter held such strong 
pledges for his non-interference in the affairs of the country, he imprudently—and it 
may be added with reference to the hostages, inhumanly—committed various acts of 
hostility against the Siamese. A vessel which he sent to acquaint the French com- 
manders of several Siamese vessels with his situation was attacked and taken after a 
desperate fight. 

The Siamese then began to construct works to prevent the egress of the general, 
and eventually he found himself and his regiment of Europeans, albeit they had 
naked swords in their hands, under the necessity of making certain humiliating con- 
cessions imposed on them by the Siamese at the price of his and their freedom. 

The French have never in this quarter recovered the blow. 

But if Loubére despised and underrated the character and resources of the Sia- 
mese, Kaempfer unaccountably struck into the opposite extreme of unmerited and 
unqualified panegyric, affirming that “the kingdom of Siam is the most powerful, 
and its court the most magnificent of all the black nations of Asia.”* The calm cur- 
rent of truth will as usual be found betwixt the more vehement ripplings on either 
side of it; yet such an assertion might lead us to suspect some exaggeration in his 
valuable account of the Japanese. 

It would serve no useful purpose were the whole of Loubére’s invective to be here 
noticed and commented on.* 


1 [CONSTANTIN FAULKON : Low’s summary is not entirely wrong, but it belongs to a long tradition 
of English historiography that accepted East India Company propaganda as the only credible 
source for these events. In contrast, private correspondence between French officials at the scene 
reveals that Phaulkon knew precisely how pushing the limits of influence would get them all 
executed. Moreover, though foreigners schemed deviously in 1687-88, the Kingdom of Ayutthaya 
ultimately followed its own course of politics that remained opaque and impervious to outsiders. 
For Phaulkon’s recognition of his limits, see: “Mémoire de Phaulkon sur la difficulté, pour 
lambassade, d’obtenir la conversion du roi de Siam au christianisme (1685)”. ANOM MI 202, 
MIOM 12, C1 22 ff. 17-126.] 


2 Kaempfer’s Japan. [The quote is the first sentence of chapter 2.] 


3 “The king has horse-guards composed of men from Meen (perhaps meaning Ming-mon) and 
Laos, as numerous as the king pleases. 2ndly. A foreign guard of 130 gentlemen, i.e., two compan- 
ies of Moors, natives, or originally descended from the Mogul States, of an excellent mien, but 
accounted cowards. 34ly. Twenty Chinese Tartars armed with bows and arrows, and formidable 
for their courage; and lastly, two companies of twenty-five men each, Peguans of the true India 
called Rasbonts, or Raggibonts (Rajpoots), whose courage is very famous, though only the effect 
of opium. [cont.] 
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The relations which had existed until within the last four years between the 
British government and the court of Siam may be stated to have been purely com- 
mercial, and it was not until the usurpation of the Kedah government by the Phraya 
of Ligor, by order of the court, that the British found the slight boundary of a river, ! 
one hundred yards broad, alone divided their territory from that under Siamese 
domination. 

The breaking out of the Burman war, which promised to bring the British troops 
into play throughout the whole of Tenasserim and thereby to place them in conti- 
guity with a long line of Siamese frontier, together with the expediency of probing 
the feelings of the Siamese, and if possible of getting these directed into a channel 
favourable for the co-operation of the Siamese army with the British one, seem to 
have induced the Supreme Government to approve of certain embassies being sent 
to Siam. These were subsequent to Mr. Crawfurd’s mission, which happened long 
before the war broke out, and which was of a commercial nature chiefly. 

The first,? which was despatched in May 1824 to the Raja or Phraya of Ligor, failed 
entirely in its object, namely of inducing that chief to afford the assistance of a fleet 
of boats for the Rangoon expedition. The causes of the failure were simply the late 
period at which it was sent, after war had actually commenced, the cautious, haughty 
and dilatory temper of the phraya, and his inability to act without direct instructions 
from the capital. The embassy was, however, detained three months in his country, 
and some local information was thereby acquired. 

The next embassy was despatched from Prince of Wales Island under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Snow of the Madras army, and a second? furnished with duplicate 
powers in case such might have been required. Its general object was nearly the same 
as that of the preceding one, to obtain the co-operation of the Siamese in the war, 
and in any desirable shape in which their pride, ambition or avarice might instigate 
them to act. It was intended that on Tavoy and Mergui falling into the hands of the 
British, the mission should proceed overland to the capital of Siam, a journey of 
about twenty-five days. 

This embassy which promised to develop, at least in the speediest manner local- 
ities might be supposed to permit, the sentiments and purposes of the Siamese 


[cont.] “The Siamese are ignorant of the art of war, abhor blood, only war on their enemies, 
because these are more cowardly than themselves; have no forts deserving the name, no stand- 
ing army, no artillery, and their infantry are naked. They use elephants, never come to close 
quarters, and are afraid to become over-courageous. They are weaker by sea than by land.” [de la 
Loubére, Simon. A New Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam (1693), vol. 1, pt. 3, ch. u, p. 
97. Note that Low took liberties with the quotation. ] 


1 The Muda River, on the coast of Kedah, opposite to Penang. 


2 Under the author of this account. [Low, James. “Extracts from the Journal af a Political Mission to 
the Raja of Ligor in Siam”. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 7, part 2 (1838), James 
Prinsep, ed., pp. 583-608. See also: Low’s Mission to Southern Siam, 1824. Anthony Farrington, 
ed. (White Lotus Books; 2007).] 


3 The author of this account. 
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regarding the war, and to assure them at the same time of the real intent with which 
that war had been entered on, was arrested at Tavoy by an order conveyed through 
the political agent in Ava, and was dissolved. In conformity with separate instruc- 
tions, however, the second member of the mission was enabled to penetrate by two 
several routes to the Siamese frontier, by which some information respecting these 
tracts was obtained. 

A third speedily followed under the direction of Captain (now Major) Henry 
Burney of the Bengal army, who went to Siam by sea, and of course arrived in the 
capital at a period when the vacillating court had made up its mind on the points 
which the two previous embassies had brought before it. 

In so far, therefore, as the pugnacious propensities of the Siamese were to be 
worked on, the mission neither did nor could produce any sensible effect in aid of 
our arms. But a treaty was concluded betwixt the governor-general of India and the 
Siamese court. Just before this took place, the infraction by the Siamese governor of 
the lower provinces of a preliminary treaty entered into by him with the British, was 
the cause of another embassy being sent from Prince of Wales Island to the Malayan 
petty state of Perak. It would appear that the Siamese—following up the ambitious 
policy which had urged them to invade and annex to their territory the country of 
our ally, the Raja of Kedah—had now sent an influential party backed by armed men 
into the Perak state, and that having here usurped the rdaja’s authority, they contem- 
plated the extension of their power over the whole remaining parts of the Peninsula 
(not perhaps excluding from their ultimate prospects the province of Malacca). The 
embassy! proceeded in the H.C.B. cruizer Antelope and a gun-brig up the Perak 
River. The Siamese did not deem themselves strong enough to dispute the passage, 
but evacuated the country; and protracted negotiations during nearly a month 
enabled the political agent to destroy the Siamese influence in that country, to 
restore the chief to his rightful state of independence, and to free all those who were 
interested in the prosperity of the Peninsula from their apprehensions of the effects 
of Siamese aggression, which is always marked by reckless devastation, cruelty and 
barbarities of every kind. 

But if the Siamese Court veiled the shrine of its political god at Bangkok, the 
steps of the devotees were apparent enough on the frontiers of the Martaban 
Province. Nor was it difficult to discern that the Devatta was ambition, and that so 
long as there remained a prospect of gaining by his instrumentality the envied post 
of Martaban, it was a matter of indifference to them which party were victorious. The 
high-flown adulation with which the Siamese generals besprinkled the commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in Ava was intended as a fence and cover to their paltry 
shifting, and to procure for them a ready access to the person and opinions of that 
chief; and both objects were gained and kept during a period sufficiently long for 
their purposes. 


1 Under the writer of this account, who commanded also the party of troops. 
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Any person who will allow humanity, confined by just political views, to guide 
and aid him in his retrospect, must assuredly rejoice that the British arms did prove 
alone strong enough for the arduous task assigned them; at the same time it must be 
admitted that the nature of the war at its commencement was such as to render, 
apparently, Siamese co-operation highly desirable, or at the least their neutrality. 

Before the British entered into the contest with Ava, the Siamese and the Bur- 
mans were constantly at war. 

Where enemies come to a mutual understanding to confront each other as rarely 
as possible, the arts of stockading, mining and trenching are of primary importance. 
We accordingly find that both the Siamese and Burmans are well advanced in these 
arts, considering their state of civilization. 

The Siamese are indeed so attached to these modes of carrying on a war that sev- 
eral of their most celebrated historical romances hinge entirely on them. In the work 
termed Mahosat, the Siamese leaning to defensive warfare is particularly obvious. It 
is probable that this work has reference to some system of more westerly origin, since 
many of the incidents it records have seemingly been taken from the Thotsa Chatta, 
or the Pali chronology of the ten Avatar princes in whom the Siamese Buddha 
became successively incarnate.! 

In the Pali work termed Milinda Raja under the head Anika, the following order 
for war is specified : Hattha Anika, the elephant column. On each elephant are four 
armed men; eight armed men follow on foot, being two for each leg of the animal. 
Four elephants thus attended compose a party, which is commanded by an officer. 
Next Assa Anika, a horse and armed rider, eight foot soldiers attend him, and all 
these with their attendants form a squad, or band. Rattha Anika, a war-chariot with 
one inside rider, dragged by horses which are driven by a soldier sitting in front of 
the charioteer; two soldiers run along with each wheel, and four chariots are a band. 
Pati Anika, a foot soldier; four compose a party, and four parties, or sixteen men, are 
a band, who are under an officer. 

The Siamese can scarcely be said to have any well fortified places; those at 
Bangkok, the capital and at the mouth of the Mé-nam River leading to it have been 
often described, and it may safely be affirmed with respect to them that they would 
prove but feeble obstacles to an attack on the city by one or two well manned 
European ships of war. Their very best defences would little avail them, even at a dis- 
tance from the river, if spiritedly attacked by infantry and some small guns. 

The true Siamese, and indeed Indo-Chinese fort is the stockade, and it is 
believed that this race produces as expert stockaders as the Burman nation does. 
They have been rivals in the art ever since they contended for supremacy. 


1 Mahosat was prime minister to King Thau Withi whose object it was to carry off the daughter of 
another prince, whose name was Chalani. This latter prince was guided in his operations by the 
advice of his prime minister, Takiwat. The war is carried on principally underground, by mining 
and countermining. Thau Withi gains the day. [From the Mahanipata Jataka, also called Ten 
Great Birth Stories of the Buddha. The fifth story tells of Prince Mahosadha.] 
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There are, however, several brick fortifications or walls, and walled towns, in dif- 
ferent parts of Siam and in the neighbouring countries of Laos and Camboja. These 
defences may be of service here since the natives have little knowledge of the 
methods of breaching a place, but would prove stumbling blocks in their way had 
they ever to contend with practised troops. Their walls are for the most part of a 
square or oblong shape, with round or square demi-bastions at intervals, and have 
sometimes double ditches outside. 


MODE OF ATTACK 


The Siamese rarely attack a fortified place until they have blockaded it to the utmost 
of their means. They then make approaches by trenching and throwing an occa- 
sional shot, rocket or combustible ball into the enemy’s work. If they find the enemy 
to waver, they spring a mine perhaps, or try to surprise them. An open attack is rarely 
persisted in, if any determined opposition is shown. Their chief aim is to outflank an 
enemy. 


FIREARMS 


The Siamese, inferior as they are to the Chinese in the arts of civilized life, have yet 
the advantage of them in the use of firearms. They are also a muscular people, 
although the average of their stature is only about 5 feet 4 inches at the highest; Mr. 
Crawfurd gives it at 5 feet 3 inches. This last is the average of the people of Lower 
Siam under the Ligorean, as measured by me: 


FT. IN. FT IN 
1 man... 5 3 5 MAN cccceceees 5 6 
Da ne ee 5 4 GP Seta tietoues 5 4% 
BOT isknlahian total 5 4% De vahuctimntie 5 Oo 
Pca ee e ee ee 5 Be Lastaseunts 5 3 


This observation is made from a comparison of what has been seen by me amongst 
the Siamese and what has been written respecting the Chinese by natives of China 
and by Europeans. The Siamese do not despise the arts of foreigners, and have had 
the good sense to avail themselves of them in their war department. 

The indigenous population of the whole of Siam (i.e., exclusive of Chinese and 
other foreigners) may be rated at 1,700,000 souls as a maximum. But I will here take 
it at 1,500,000 souls. The male Chinese amount, it is said, to 205,000 at least. 

In this number of Siamese, all the males not specially exempted betwixt the ages 
of fifteen and sixty years on urgent occasions, and between twenty-one and sixty in 
ordinary times, bear the king’s seal impressed on their arms, a little above the wrist; 
no male subject can escape the infliction of this mark of servitude unless he be a 
priest or public servant; or unless by his either purchasing his exemption or securing 
it by taking shelter under some man of rank or office. Of the first class the numbers 
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are few; of the latter there is a considerable body, but its real amount it would be very 
difficult to discover; I incline to place it at 10,000.! 

Reflecting on this conscriptive system, one might be led to suppose that Siam 
could bring a very respectable numerical force into the field; but this conclusion 
ought not to be hastily drawn. 

According to the principles usually recognised by writers on population and 
allowing one man for each house, in the above-rated population of 1,500,000 souls 
there ought to be a body of 300,000 men perfectly capable of bearing arms, or whose 
ages lie betwixt twenty and forty-five. 

But it has never perhaps yet happened that the total available male population of 
any country has assembled en masse, and an inspection of the map of Siam will at 
once show the impracticability of such a congregating there. 

The total want of anything like attachment to the government in its people, the 
dispersed state of the provinces, the difficulty of collecting and supplying provisions 
to troops scattered over so wide a surface, and the inability of the government to arm 
the whole efficiently, must all operate against the rapid accumulation of a large army, 
while they would render speedy the dissolution of a moderate one. That Siam 
labours under a paucity of inhabitants compared with the extent of her soil is proved 
sufficiently by the restrictions imposed on the emigration of her people, particularly 
women. The Chinese government, it may be said, imposes similar restrictions on its 
subjects; but its bigotry to everything ancient urges it to continue the restriction 
after the cause in which it originated has totally disappeared, namely, a redundant 
population. 

There is a vast difference betwixt a force thus assembled for defensive purposes 
and one destined for foreign service. 

Although Upper Siam might afford a levy en masse of 100,00 yet it appears 
extremely doubtful if the court of Bangkok could assemble an army of 20,000 per- 
fectly efficient and well armed Siamese for aggressive purposes on its neighbours. It 
might, perhaps, get together 50,000 men of every description. During the Burman 
war with the British, it was said the Siamese had a mercenary force of 10,000 men, 
chiefly composed of Peguans. When Siam was last attacked in the quarter of Salang 
or Junkceylon (which happened about 1810) by a Burman army of 35,000 men 
(according to the Siamese), a force was despatched from Bangkok which joined 
another under the Raja of Ligor, and then a third under the Bindakara of Kedah who 
became the laksamana, or general-in-chief. This combined army consisted of 27,000 
troops, agreeably to information which was given to me by a Siamese priest who 
accompanied the Bangkok force, and by other natives who witnessed the progress of 
the war. The Burmans had been, it seems, three months in possession before they 
were driven out. 


1 Priests make nearly one percent in the population of some provinces. The settlers, or descend - 
ants of settlers, are about 10,000 Peguers, as many Laos and Cambojans, and some Cochin- 
chinese; also about 500 natives of India and a few native Christians. 
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Of this force 3,000 Siamese were left to garrison a town on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Siam. 

The result is well known; the Burmans were signally defeated and driven back 
with the loss of the greatest part of their army. 

The Bangkok force had, according to the same authorities, 1,000 swivels, some on 
elephants, and about one-third of the men had muskets. 

The following order was observed during the march : 


1. The advanced guard called Sua Pa, “tigers of the woods’, and Méo San, 
“watchful cats”, being in all 300 men. The advance sometimes pre- 
ceded the main body by several days when the enemy was at a 
distance. 

2. The main body, preceded by artillery. 

3. The Pik Khwa, right wing. 

4. The Pik Sai, left wing. 


The commander-in-chief’s body guard consisted of 300 men clothed in red 
cloth, with muskets and swords; and 300 men dressed in blue cloth, with swords 
and muskets. 

Every party of ten men had a servant who brought provisions from the baggage. 

A gun was fired at an early hour. The army having marched until about eight 
o'clock halted for breakfast, then having proceeded till mid-day, made a second halt. 
Two hours after this it again set out, and halted for the night at about four or five 
o'clock P.M. 

The day’s march was averaged at 800 sens, about twenty miles. 

During the night, fires were lighted around the camp and patrols and sentries 
arranged, and no intercourse was permitted betwixt different parts of the camp on 
pain of death. 

The army had no cover but what the forest and their clothes afforded. 

The night was divided into four watches, and at the relief of each the gong was 
beaten. 

The matériel was conveyed on elephants, and in chests and bags. 

Siam seemed once aware of the bad policy of keeping mercenary troops, for the 
Japanese guards were disbanded. Why the Peguans are now preferred it were hard to 
say, unless they are found more submissive and tractable. 

The Chinese are never employed as troops,; were they, indeed, of a warlike dis- 
position, Siam might have good reason to dread them. 


WEAPONS 


The armoury at Bangkok is by all accounts well filled, and from what has been per- 
sonally observed by me amongst the Ligorian’s troops, it should seem that they are 
better armed than even the Burmans are. There are several reasons for this : the port 
of Bangkok is open to ships from every nation, and good prices are paid for the mus- 
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kets they bring; and the towns are well supplied with Chinese blacksmiths who not 
only repair but manufacture arms. 

Lead is not, perhaps, so plentifully got in Siam as it is in Ava. It does not appear 
from any accounts we possess that lead is found in Lower Siam; it exists sparingly in 
the central parts, and according to Mr. Crawfurd, more plentifully on the northern 
frontier where 2,000 piculs are annually obtained. In Ava and especially in the fron- 
tier Shan province of Thaumpé, extensive mines of it are worked. Instead of lead, the 
Siamese frequently employ tin for musket-balls, or a mixture of it and lead. 


GUNPOWDER 


Their powder is either imported or manufactured in the country. What they make 
has a very coarse grain like Burman powder, and is deficient in strength. The sulphur 
is generally imported, although it might be got perhaps in the country. 

The saltpetre is chiefly made from the lixiviate formed by saturating the dung of 
bats or vampires in water and evaporating. This is found in large quantities in the 
caves which abound in the hilly districts, especially in Ligor and Dalung. In a cave 
under the singular rock called Sagat-lung, which forms the west side of the Kru-kla 
rapid on the Martaban or San-lun River, the soil of bats was found by me to be a foot 
deep at the least.! 

The charcoal used in making the powder is carefully prepared from two kinds of 
woods, the pankaré, which is light, and the wai mai thdn, a species of cane, the fibre 
of which only is used. 

The ingredients having been well pounded and mixed, are formed into a mass 
with the help of water and the juice of the khd (or Maranta galanga of Linn.), or of 
the Alpinia galanga. The mixture is put over a fire, and when the evaporation has 
proceeded nearly to dryness, the residuum is exposed to the sun and well dried. It is 
then pounded and spread out on mats, and a grain is formed by sprinkling a diluted 
ardent spirit over it. The gunpowder is preserved in large earthen-glazed china jars, 
well closed by wooden covers and lined with clay. 

Their cannonballs are of iron, but stone and even wooden ones are used occa- 
sionally. 


POLICY OF ALLOWING THE SIAMESE AND OTHER INDO- 
CHINESE TO PURCHASE FIREARMS AT BRITISH PORTS 


It has been questioned whether it consists with British policy that the Siamese and 
other people should be permitted to supply themselves with firearms from the ports 
in the Straits of Malacca.” 


1 [SAGAT-LUNG ... KRU-KLA RAPID : during his explorations of 1825 Low called these sites, “Sagat 
Taung” and “Shrukla Strait”. See chapter 14, p. 252.] 


2 [FIREARMS : during Crawfurd’s embassy to Bangkok in 1821-2, the ability to buy firearms at Brit- 
ish ports was the primary concern of the Thai court. Crawfurd was diplomatic in offering [cont.] 
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Were the Siamese on a footing in point of courage with nations more civilized 
and better inured to war, it might be easily shown that they would still, with this per- 
mission, be much more formidable with their national weapons in their hands than 
if they should employ, as they now do, the musket without the bayonet attached in 
the way the Burmans use it. But as the Siamese, Burmans and other Indo-Chinese 
nations fall greatly below the European standard in discipline and valour, it is quite 
obvious that without firearms they must prove weak and puny adversaries when 
opposed to European skill and courage. 

They could not use their national arms use with any degree of effect, since it is 
plain that they would never come to close quarters with enemies so superior. On the 
other hand it is equally clear, and has indeed been confirmed by the experience of 
the Burman war, that the adoption of the musket must give to these nations in time 
of war, and in peculiar situations, a manifest degree of superiority over Europeans. 
While the former are fighting defensively, every step in advance upon them is gained 
with the loss of men. When they lie behind a rampart or in a trench, that superiority 
will be measured by the time required to reach them, and that time will generally be 
sufficient to render each advantage a dearly bought one. But should it be on such 
grounds politic to interdict the sale of firearms to these nations, the prohibition 
would be in a measure futile, since American and other ships will always be ready to 
supply their wants. It is true that the Siamese prefer English muskets to those of 
other nations, but they will be glad to take any kind if such are debarred them. 

The question, then, will be whether for the sake of opening this source of trade to 
our merchants, we may safely run the risk of adding to the confidence and strength 
of the people just alluded to by affording them more destructive arms than they can 
procure elsewhere. 

The Siamese national arms are the sword, spear and bow. 

They have adopted the following : 


Pun yai, or cannon. Each gun has from twenty to forty men attached to it, 
to drag and work it. 

Charong : field-pieces, with twenty men attached. 

Pun lang chddng : a swivel which is carried on an elephant. 

Pun kha nok yang : a short piece which one or two men can carry. When it 
is to be fired, it is supported on a sort of tripod of wood. It is either a 
wall- or a field-piece, and is of the same description as that which 
the Burmans used with such good effect during their war with the 
British. This arm is capable of improvement, and from its portable 
nature might be rendered very serviceable in the hands of British 
soldiers obliged to fight in jungles. 


[cont.] only non-committal neutrality. This was not well received, and in turn the embassy was 
only partially successful. The British were not adverse to profiting from weapon sales, but they 
were appalled by Thai conduct in war and never quite sure if their guns would be aimed back at 
them someday. Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy ... to the Courts of Siam (1830), v. 1, p. 137-] 
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Pun sak chai 

Punnok khuim : ‘quail’s-bill piece’, are small pieces of ordnance. 

Hddm len : a wall-piece, and is also used like the pun kha nok yang in the 
field. 

Pun khap siula : the infantry muskets. The powder is kept in joints of 
bamboo or in horns, and the balls in bags tied round the waist; the 
bags have a top of horn. Mr. Crawfurd, in his Embassy to Siam, 
observes that the Siamese got about 30,000 stand of arms from the 
Americans.! 

The large gunpowder bamboo is slung over the right shoulder, but 
the belt does not cross the body. They also carry small bamboos 
filled with combustible matter to set villages on fire. 

Khap chut : a matchlock, the match being fixed in the place which the 
flint would otherwise occupy. 

Pun langmdad : the pistol. 

Khang prai : a blunderbuss. This arm is fabricated in Siam and in the 
Straits of Malacca by the Chinese. The outside of the barrel looks 
well, but the inner surface is very rough. They have also large brass 
pieces, mortar-shaped, for throwing grape to short distances. 

T’hanu : the cross-bow is about five feet long; it is passed through a stock 
about three or four feet long, tipped with hardwood or iron. The leaf 
of a palm supplies the place of a feather to the arrow. The bowstring 
is drawn to the notch by the united exertion of the feet and arms, 
and the arrow is shot off by a trigger. These last are often poisoned 
by the tribes who occupy the wilder parts of the country, and who, it 
may be remarked, alone use the bow and arrow in battle. 

The poison is the ipoh or upas of the Malays, or toxicaria of Marsden.” 
The tree which yields it has no peculiar noxious influence on those 
who shelter under it, as was formerly believed. It grows plentifully in 
the peninsula of Malacca, and its juice, prepared by boiling, is 
employed by most of the savage tribes of the forest to poison their 
arrows. To have full effect the poison must be used fresh. A poisoned 
arrow procured by me from one of these tribes was, after having 
been kept several months, found to have no effect on a dog which 
was wounded by it. 

The kaytt rungas of the Malays, a red-wooded tree, is much dreaded by 
the Malayan wood-cutters. One of them, after having cut down a 
tree of this description, has been observed by me to be afflicted with 
painful swellings of the face and body. Sleeping under it is hurtful. 


1 [CRAWFURD. Journal of an Embassy ... to the Courts of Siam (1830), vol. 2, pp. 372-3-] 


2 [IPOH TREE : Antiaris toxicaria Lesch.] 
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Hak sat is a spear about seven feet long, and is cast by the foot. 

Hak is a plain spear. 

K’houm is a sort of lance or javelin, seven or eight feet long, sometimes longer. 
It is seized at the upper end, the forefinger resting on the top; and 
although light, flies with sufficient force for thirty to forty yards to kill an 
enemy. The Burmans used the same weapon in the last war, but the 
British troops were too rapid in their attacks to suffer much from them. 

Tri is a trident-shaped missile. 

Dap is the long curved sword, from eighteen to forty inches long; a dart is 
lodged on each side of it to cast at an enemy before coming to close 
quarters. Some of these swords require both hands to wield them. 

Kapi is a long sabre, and has been got from foreigners. 

Ngao is a sort of curved knife or sword of eighteen inches long, having a 
handle of about six feet in length. 

Kasun is the common single bow. 

Lek fai, ‘child of fire’, is a combustible ball which is thrown from a gun to set 
fire to a town. It is not dangerous in any other point of view, as it does 
not explode. 

PhI6 is a small fireball which is sent out of a bamboo, on the principle of a 
rocket, for signals. 

Tro-ut is the Siamese rocket. The Siamese seem to be inferior to the Bur- 
mans, as these last are to the Chinese, in the knowledge of pyrotechny. 
The Burmans made little or no use of their boasted rockets during the 
late war; but Congreve’s gave them a lesson. The Siamese use fire-rafts 
on their rivers when attacked, and they stockade these also as far as they 
can. In 1825 they pretended to be or really were so apprehensive of a 
visit from the British troops that they attempted to throw a chain across 
the River Mé-nam to prevent ships from reaching the capital. This 
attempt, which would have been useless before any European enemy, 
was not carried on. 

Lo isa round shield. 

Dang, an oblong one; they are either formed of wood or of buffalo’s hide. 

Khwak kachap sinngaam are crows’ feet made of bamboo, sharpened and 
then hardened by fire, or of iron, and so constructed that on being cast 
on the ground one spike remains nearly upright. These are carried in 
bags, and during a retreat are strewed in the path and amongst grass to 
impede pursuit. 

They also, like the Burmans and Malays, use spikes of bamboo sim- 
ilarly prepared, from six inches long and upwards, for the same purpose 
and also as a defence to a town or stockade. These are generally con- 
cealed in grass and weeds, and inflict very bad wounds, penetrating 
even the thick sole of a leather shoe, as many soldiers who fought in the 
Ava campaign can testify. 
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The Siamese have knives and daggers, but do not often use them, unless to 
despatch a prisoner where quarter is refused. 

The Siamese mining and trenching implements differ a little from those of 
the Burmans; each soldier is provided with a set when they are likely to 
be required. Every man takes care of himself when a trench is to be 
made, but a general line is preserved, and in an hour’s time a Siamese 
army can be put completely out of sight and beyond the chance of 
injury from musketry and cannon. Even mortar practice must be very 
correct to tell on them with effect when so situated. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 


The organization of a Siamese army and its accessories come next to be considered. 

Some account of these has been given in the description of the army which 
marched from Bangkok to drive out the Burmans from Junkceylon. But a more gen- 
eral account may be required by the curious on such subjects. 

A Siamese force having been assembled by the usual means of a forced conscrip- 
tion, and the securing of the relatives of conscripts as pledges for their fidelity, it is 
divided into three lines, each consisting of three divisions. The first line consists of the 
Naa, or (advanced) centre; the Pik khwa, or right wing; and Pik sai, the left wing. The 
Nun, or second line, is also similarly divided, as is the Lang, or third line, which forms the 
reserve. 

The commander-in-chief is chosen from amongst the great officers of the state 
without any minute inquiry as to his capacity for the office. 

As bravery is not the over-frequent growth of the soil here, the court perhaps judges 
rightly in often preferring the greatest boaster for this high office, since he thereby lays 
himself by his voluntary pledge more open to punishment for misconduct. Inor- 
dinate pretension, too, suits the genius of this court. 

The commander-in-chief is generally a phraya, or officer of the first class. He is 
compelled to take a binding oath which will be found at the end of this chapter. The 
officers next in rank to him are taken up from the Lo-ang. They are commonly six in 
number : 


1. Lo-ang phi chai sena 

2. Lo-ang awut 

3. Lo-ang satha ru-ang det 
4. Lo-ang wiset kra sattra 
5. Lo-ang song richa 


6. Lo-ang kla p’honlarop 


These six take the oath. 
Next are the Mun, who each command 200 men. They are selected from the class 
so-called, and they are required to take the oath. The Phan command small parties, 
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and being of inferior rank they do not take an oath. But as in civil offices, the fol- 
lowing order of rank may be also followed : 


1. Chaau phraya 
2. Phraya 

3. Phra 

4. Lo-ang 

5. Khun 

6. Phan 

7. Nai 


8. Phrai, or common soldiers. 


The exclusive military titles given to the chiefs in command are : 


1 Khun phon Commander-in-chief 

2" P’hayakk’ha naam Tiger general 

3 Sing’ha naam Lion general 

4" Nagha naam Snake general 

5" Khruttha naam Garuda general 

6" Khotcha naam Lion general (there are four kinds of Lions) 
7" Sunnakk’ha naam Dog general 


The last title may serve to remind us of the Canicularians of Curdistan, and in 
Libanus, and of the recent worship of the dog in former ages. 

To illustrate more fully the institutions of this curious people, I have translated 
from a Siamese manuscript the description of the thirteen different military disposi- 
tions practised by them. That these are ever very closely followed, or that the 
numbers of the troops given correspond with facts, cannot be proved and need not 
be supposed. It is probable that the system may have in some measure been sug- 
gested to them by persons versed in the Pali language. There is one reason for my 
thus showing these fanciful evolutions, and it deserves notice. It is this : that 
throughout the whole of them there is not one single allusion to naval warfare; the 
fact is singular, since, although the Siamese are not much attached to a seafaring life, 
yet their maritime situation has often compelled them to contend with their enemies 
on the sea, and it sufficiently points out their origin to have been far removed to the 
northward of the Indian Ocean. A Siamese phra chau hu, or priest, informed me that 
they have a Pali work relating to warfare, termed Chattu Rongkha. 

A Siamese general rarely exposes his person; he occupies a position in the rear of 
the centre line with his bodyguard and band of music; he wears the mo-ak, or high 
and peaked gilt cap. 
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DRESS 


The Siamese national military dress is red, but the government is too penurious, and 
too little impressed with a knowledge of the advantages derived from uniformity, to 
give its troops respectable clothing. It is only a select body which is honoured with a 
red or blue uniform. It follows that a Siamese army, like a Burman one, exhibits a 
motley assemblage of fanciful dresses, and of persons naked from the waist upwards. 
The Siamese prefer this last state, for they are seldom seen with the upper part of the 
body clothed except in cool weather. The Raja or Governor of Ligor himself sits in the 
salaa or durbar without being clothed higher than just described. The true national 
head-dress is a crop; the hair is longer in front than behind, and is brushed up ina 
way which gives them a wild appearance. It is the best mode of wearing the hair for 
war, especially in a retreat, for the Chinese and others who wear their hair long are 
liable to be caught more easily by an enemy. 

Fighting men have generally a peculiarly shaped cap or turban, stamped with 
cabalistical sentences from the sacred Pali. All ranks are attached to charms, which 
they believe perfectly secure them against wounds. Such a charm may consist of a 
deer’s horn, a precious stone, a bit of wood, a gold ring, or other things over 
which incantations have been repeated by priests or other persons qualified for the 
purpose. 

The Siamese are acquainted with the use of coats of mail, but unless on some 
grand attack of a fortified place they do not attach importance to their use. Besides, 
as mail is of little or no service to foot soldiers and the Siamese have no cavalry,! the 
use of it must be confined to the men on elephants. 


STATE OF DISCIPLINE — EFFICIENCY — SUPPLIES 


As the Siamese have no body of indigenous troops deserving the name of a standing 
army, that discipline which alone renders men formidable in the field is with them at 
a very low ebb. Whatever degree of expertness a Siamese soldier may exhibit in the 
use of his arms is generally the result of his own exertions, for he receives no training 
until he goes into action (although he may have just left his plough). In their villages 
and in their houses they practise the ram dap, or sword dance, much in the Burman 
manner, and have fencing matches (pang pat). In these last the left hand is armed 
either with a shield or a sword; the sword held in the left hand is for defence, the 
other for attack. Some of their positions are good, but they transgress the rules of sci- 
ence by striking so low as to expose the upper half of their bodies to an adversary. 
The long shield covers the body from the head to the knee, and is worn to ward off a 
cut on the left side. The Siamese will never thrust at a shield, since they are framed 
often of tough buffalo or rhinoceros hide in which a sword would stick. 


1 They have a few small horses—Mr. Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam. 
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They seldom fire in a standing position, but in one somewhat approaching to 
that used by European sharpshooters; and their whole musket exercise consists in 
loading and firing in the manner each individual finds most convenient for himself. 

They are, however, pretty good marksmen; they practise at a mark about the size 
of a crown-piece, and at a proper distance. 

Siamese troops generally appeared to me to have a slovenly stooping gait, which 
may in part be owing to the habit of constantly crouching to power in every shape. 
The Siamese do not use oil and unguents like the natives of India to render their 
limbs supple, but they are an active race when in the field and capable of enduring 
much fatigue. 


PAY, RATIONS, AND SUPPLIES 


The soldier does not receive regular pay at any time, and in general does not get any 
pay or remuneration excepting bare provisions. Even these last he seldom receives 
until he has actually joined the army. In a book of rules it is provided that each man 
shall have a vest, a handkerchief for the head, and a sum of about ten rupees. The 
chiefs ought to have gold brocade dresses and money, but it is doubted if these regu- 
lations are acted on. Provisions or rations consist of rice, which having been boiled is 
dried in the sun, is then packed in long bags; and each soldier, after the Burman 
fashion, wears one round his body until its contents are expended; also salt-dried 
fish, chillies and other small supplies. Every soldier on a regular march carries as 
many days provisions as he can, and a bamboo of water; he is afterwards supplied 
from the stores conveyed on elephants; one man is allowed to every ten to assist 
them in cooking, bringing provisions &c. 

As no Siamese force is accompanied by such a large number of elephants as 
would be required to convey provisions for any considerable length of time, the gov- 
ernment always takes care to form depéts of grain at all the most important stations 
in the country. And, it is believed, a rule never swerved from is that every province in 
the kingdom and every subject state shall provide grain to meet contingencies, as 
amongst the Burmans. For this purpose a tithe of the crop is yearly stored up in 
granaries. 

The king takes the richest plunder of a campaign, but private plunder is also 
permitted. 


CAMPAIGNS — SLAVERY 


The Siamese make it a rule never to give quarter in battle unless to officers of high 
rank. Prisoners taken after an engagement are carried into slavery. The sole object in 
the predatory incursions formerly made by the Siamese and Burmans into the outer 
provinces of each other’s countries was to carry off the inhabitants and convert them 
into slaves. The Burmans got back many of their countrymen at the intercession of 
the British authorities, but the Siamese are too politic a nation to allow a treaty to 
shackle them except where the obligation is calculated to operate in their favour. 
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They have accordingly helped themselves out of the unfortunate country of Kedah to 
a supply of persons of both sexes, and of all ages excepting the infirm, in order to fill 
up the void space left by the removal of the Burmans and Peguans, taking credit all 
the while for having lent a favourable ear to the solicitations of the British. 


MARCHES — OMENS 


The marches of a Siamese army are regulated by the ma-hon, or astrologers, who 
form a numerous class, depending for subsistence on the offerings of credulity. If a 
snake should cross the road from right to left, it is a bad omen; if the reverse, it is 
good. But these astrologers have regular tables by which they calculate their fortu- 
nate days, and some of which depend on the peculiar positions of the planets. A 
preparation over a fire with shoots of the wild lime and the wood of the tree called 
dudor by Malays is fired along with ball at an enemy, and is supposed to paralyze his 
efforts. When going into battle, the Siamese often tie the long handles of their 
swords to the forearm and repeat backwards the following Pali passage : “Eiti piso 
Bakhawa arahang Samasam Phuttho wicha charana sam paunosukkhato lokawithu 
anutaro buritsa thammassa rathi satha thewa manuts-anang Phuttho Bhakkhawati”. 

It would be difficult to state the number of elephants which accompanies any 
given number of men. It depends entirely on the nature of the service to be per- 
formed. To each elephant are allotted twenty men; one sits on the neck, and two in 
or on the howdah who direct a swivel. To each foot of the animal there are four men 
appointed, and they carry such arms as are given to them. Female elephants are 
mixed with the males to keep them in subjection. The elephants of Siam are large 
and well trained. Lower Siam and the peninsula of Malacca abound with fine ones. 
The people from the Coromandel Coast frequently export them; they take them on 
board at a port within the Honourable Company’s territory, on the bank of the Pry 
River lying opposite to Penang. 

In marching, the centre of each line is some distance in advance of the wings 
but not so far as to prevent them mutually assisting. The first line often precedes 
the others by two or three days’ march. If the line thus advanced sustains a defeat, 
the rear ones generally retreat. About the period when Junkceylon was retaken, a 
Siamese force invaded Tavoy; it consisted, according to the Siamese, of 10,000 men. 
The advance of about 3,000 having been beaten, the general fled or returned. At 
this rate we should only reckon in an army of 100,000 men, 33,000 who could be 
depended on. 

They march at any hour as the case may be, setting out before sunrise; they halt 
an hour or two for breakfast, resume the march till about mid-day, then halt for rest 
and finish the day’s march about 4 P.M. They keep regular watches at night and post 
numerous sentries, so that the Indo-Chinese armies are not so liable as Indian ones 
to be surprised at night. Fires are kept burning all round the camp, and when an 
enemy is near, patrols are sent in every direction. A day’s march is about twenty 
miles on an average. 


“ATTACK ON CHE-UNG SEN IN LAOS OR LAU BY A SIAMESE FORCE. .. COPIED BY A CHINESE 
PAINTER FROM AN UNFINISHED SIAMESE DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF CAPT. LOW 1825”. 
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The van of an army is preceded and in some degree screened from the brunt of 
the onset by a sort of forlorn hope, consisting of gaol prisoners and persons in dis- 
grace with their superiors or the court, and who have all the promise of pardon 
should they behave well and survive. This body are not denied such artificial or nat- 
ural defences as they can make or find, such as bags of sand, rocks and banks &c. The 
headquarters are in the centre, as before observed. 

When the troops reach within musket range of the enemy, the ranks are single 
and about twenty feet asunder. They alternately advance, stoop, and fire, taking 
advantage the while of every natural shelter the place may afford. When they attack a 
fortified place they first endeavour to completely invest it; their guns fire occasion- 
ally, the miners and working parties keep constantly digging approaches, and when 
they have got close to the enemy they perhaps try to explode a mine, or, if they fancy 
him to be alarmed and ready to fly, they venture an escalade. 


SIEGES 


The siege of the Laos fortified town of Chiang Mai, about twenty-eight years ago, 
lasted nearly two years, the natives say, when it was relieved by the arrival of a Sia- 
mese force. If they have no time to dig trenches, each man bearing a musket is 
provided with a spear-man and one or more persons carrying sandbags, or tem- 
porary defences of planks. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 


The most singular feature in the Siamese military system is the injunction given to 
the commanders and soldiers “not to kill’, but to fire short of the enemy, that they 
may escape the denunciation pronounced by their great religious lawgiver, Buddha, 
against the shedders of blood human and bestial.! 

With this Jesuitical salvo for his conscience, the King of Siam dismisses his gen- 
erals to the war, knowing full well however that the dread of his displeasure, should 
they prove unsuccessful, will be sufficient to impel them to try and assure themselves 
of his approbation by disobeying his orders. The fact is that the remote dread which 
the Siamese soldier feels at the prospect of naraka, or hell, is conquered by the 
stronger fear of being slain by the enemy before his eyes, and he therefore kills him if 
he can. To suppose that a Siamese soldier, barbarous and unsparing as he is when 
excited by revenge and hatred, should calmly fire short of or above his enemy, were 
to give him credit for a degree of courage and magnanimity at variance with every 
fact yet brought to light. 

It is true that the benign tenets of genuine Buddhism might have been expected 
to have operated as powerful checks on the sanguinary dispositions of its later fol- 


1 Mr. Crawfurd, in his instructive account of Siam, notices that those nations which have adopted 
Buddhism have not been famed for prowess. If such be the case, this injunction may have been 
one cause. 
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lowers, and that the countenance it is calculated to afford to the peaceful arts of life 
might have enhanced their value and insured their ultimate triumph. But none of 
these results have followed its introduction amongst the Indo-Chinese nations in the 
degree proportionate to what they ought to have shown themselves. Buddhism 
would appear to have reached the Siamese at the period when they had but lately 
branched off from the Lau or Laos nation; and when they possessed all the keen 
curiosity, the dread of preternatural influences, and sensitiveness to external impres- 
sions joined to the gloomy implacability which are the characteristics of barbarism. 
Buddhism, therefore, grappled with their senses and fixed their fears; but divested of 
its external attractions, it was too abstracted and exclusive to operate as the complete 
subverter of former principles of action or the framer of new. 

The very naraka or hell which the Burmans and Siamese dread or feign to dread 
so much, has only furnished them with demoniac cruelties and tortures to inflict on 
their enemies or others. Extremes too closely approach each other; and if a high state 
of civilization in Europe be consistent or coexistent with the infliction of torture, 
well may the Indo-Chinese nations claim exemption from severe censure on this 
head for centuries to come. 


DESERTERS — MILITARY PUNISHMENTS 


Should a Siamese soldier attempt to desert, he is instantly cut down or reserved for a 
worse punishment, and his whole family are thereby exposed to the penalty of death 
for his offence. Decapitation is the most common mode of executing culprits, but 
the will of the court or the commander in the field determines the nature of the 
infliction. Sometimes they split open the offender’s stomach with a large knife in the 
same way as Mrs. Judson has described the Burman punishment, or they sew up his 
mouth so that he is only able to subsist on liquids, a punishment found amongst the 
Malays of Kedah. 

Other punishments are inhumation up to the neck, and exposure to the sun in 
this horrid sand-bath for a specific period or until death ensues; melted lead or 
other metal poured down the throat, or a coconut driven into the mouth. This last 
punishment is adverted to by M. de la Loubére in his Historical Account of Siam. 
He relates that one of the Siamese ambassadors to the court of France in his time 
imprudently said on his return that the stables of King Louis were more elegant 
than the imperial prasaat (palace) at Bangkok, for which assertion he was executed 
by having a coconut driven into his mouth. There have been instances (but the 
punishment is not military, and is confined chiefly to the committers of sacrilege) 
of persons having been roasted to death in iron cages. Impaling, as amongst the 
Burmans, is not an unfrequent punishment; strangulation and the bastinado are 
common; thumb-screwing, violent compression of the temples, drowning in sacks 
and casting from rocks are also practised. Sometimes the unfortunate wretch has 
his limbs tied to the bent-down branches of two contiguous trees, and these are 
then allowed to rebound, carrying the dissevered members with them. They brand 
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with a hot iron, or scoop out the eyes, or starve to death, or lop off limbs, or scalp, 
or cast adrift offenders in leaky boats. Ought civilized nations to treat with such a 
people on an equal footing? 


ARDENT SPIRITS 


Although the use of ardent spirits is interdicted by the code of Buddha, yet this does 
not prevent the Siamese soldier from indulging in them when he can. Arrack is given 
also to elephants before an engagement. Opium, although prohibited to be used in 
Siam under severe penalties, is nevertheless indulged in. 


TRACES OF HUMAN SACRIFICES 
HAVING ONCE OBTAINED 


Some faint traces appear to be still extant in Siam of that nefarious spirit which 
formed the basis of most of the religions or superstitions of the old world, as it yet 
does of the dark creeds of several barbarous nations, and which demands the immol- 
ation of human victims at the shrine of the deity. But that such sacrifices actually 
formed a part of Siamese superstitions previous to the introduction of Buddhism 
cannot perhaps be now proved. 

Their soldiers of the present day confess that it is their custom to taste or touch 
with their mouths the blood on a sword which has just been used in slaying an 
enemy, by which act they declare that they believe themselves to be invested with the 
courage of the person slain, and that they will be preserved from the malice of 
hobgoblins and from madness. This custom is parallel with one which prevails or 
prevailed amongst several of the savage races of America, where the heart of an 
enemy was devoured in order that the person banquetting thus horribly might be 
inspired with his courage. 


STANDARDS, OR ‘THONG’ AND STANDARD-BEARER 


The Siamese have five principal thong-rap or standards, those of the centre and 
wings of the advance, and the rear-guard. They are generally made of silk, and their 
colour is red. The devices are often embroidered. 

The standard or colour-maker is either a chaukw (or priest), or one of the laity of 
reputed sanctity. But priests only accompany the army to perform their proper 
duties; they are then termed mahon. Siam contains, it is believed, about 50,000 
priests. In both cases the individual must undergo certain modes of purification to 
propitiate the Devattas. The ceremonies consist in placing lighted waxen tapers, 
dressed food, confections and fruits on the floor, and in ablutions and recitations of 
Pali passages of celebrated efficacy. 

The k’hon-thu-thong, or standard-bearers, are men of some consideration but 
not necessarily of very superior rank. They ought to be of a pure mind, and their 
external man ought to be secured from wounds by potent amulets and charms. 
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These have partly been already noticed. They do not tattoo charms on their bodies in 
the manner of Burmans, or thrust plates of gold or silver impressed with cabalistic 
marks under the epidermis; but they use charmed juices of trees and oils, termed 
waan, which are either swallowed or rubbed on different parts of the body, during 
which operations they repeat invocations. Slips of metal, termed watrut phitsamdan, 
containing powerful spells according to their belief, are also hung round the neck; 
and mongkon, or slips of paper, or of cloth with other spells written upon them, are 
worn on the head. They also wear charmed clothes on which Pali sentences have 
been impressed. 

When a Siamese soldier is momentarily expecting to be engaged with the enemy, 
he makes for the time-being a compact with himself by which he renounces his most 
besetting sins until a certain period shall have elapsed. But they rarely renounce the 
indulgence of ardent spirits, and therefore pray to the Devattas to forgive them, on 
the score that such a stimulus is requisite. 

The Siamese, like the Burmans, often plant their standards in exposed situations 
and surrounded by mock figures in order to attract and distract the attention and the 
fire of the enemy. While this stratagem prevails, which it is apt to do in the absence 
of telescopes, they are busied intrenching themselves or carrying on some other 
operation. 


DEVICES ON STANDARDS 


The heraldry of Europe has evidently derived its origin from the East; it was, like that 
of the latter, intimately associated with religion and superstition. Maurice observes 
that by the same hardy race of the descendants of the Tartar tribes which tenanted 
the north of Asia, armorial bearings were introduced into Europe, which were origin- 
ally nothing more than hieroglyphical symbols mostly of a religious allusion that 
distinguished the banners of the potentates of Asia. The eagle belongs to the ensign 
of Vishnu; the bull to that of Siva, and the falcon to that of Rama. The sun rising 
behind a recumbent lion, blazed on the ancient ensign of the Tartar, and eagle of the 
sun on that of the Persians. The hansa, or famous goose,! one of the minor incarna- 
tions of Buddha, is yet the chief emblem on Burman banners. The Russians, no 
doubt, had their standard from the eastern nations; it is the type of Garuda. The 
Islamites took the crescent, a fit emblem either of a rising or of a declining empire, 
and of their primeval worship. Garuda, who is a great favourite with the Siamese, is 
yet not represented on their ensigns although he waved his sable wings of old over 
the war flag of the Hindu Vasu Deva, and of Pun derike in Kashe; and although he is 
otherwise the eagle of the preserving Vishnu, the great enemy of snakes whose 
prince, Raja Naga, lives in the nether regions in Badan.’ But here in his stead we find 


1 Are not this goose and Leda’s swan twin bothers? 

2 Asiatic Researches [Apparently Horace Hayman Wilson’s, “An Essay on the Hindu History of 
Cashmir’, Asiatick Researches: or, Transactions of the Society instituted in Bengal for inquiring 
into the history and antiquities, the arts, sciences and literature of Asia, vol. 15 (1825), p. 24.] 
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the ape general who was an emblem on the war flag of Arjun. The leng or horned 
alligator, or Sanskrit makara, the type of Capricorn, sprawls on the Chinese standard; 
symbolical of the horizon, the great dragon or snake of the Cneph or agatho daemon, 
or good spirit of the Egyptians, and one of the forms in which Buddha became 
incarnate, rolls his huge volume on the Malayan flag. 


THE OATH TAKEN BY OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTED TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OR AS COMMANDERS OF TROOPS 


Previous to the oath being administered, a large jar filled with nam ongkhan or holy 
water is placed before the person swearing; five wax candles are lighted, lignum aloes 
and other fragrant woods are burned, and five branches of lotus and other flowers, 
and also perfumes, are duly arranged. 

The sathak’hom or person who holds the office of adjurator, attends accom- 
panied by four phraam, or brahmans. Martial weapons which have been dipped in 
the holy or consecrated water already alluded to are also produced. The individual 
makes three several obeisances to the candles and flowers, and repeats the Pali creed, 
beginning, “Namo thatsa” &c., and then the invocation of spirits of earth and air, 
beginning thus : “Sakhe kame charupe” &c. He then repeats the oath after the 
sathak’hom. It is as nearly as possible in the same terms as the judicial oath, a copy of 
which was transmitted by me to the Royal Asiatic Society, appended to a dissertation 
on Siamese law.! 


I, his Majesty’s devoted slave, placing the sublime feet on the crown of my 
head, viz., on the head of the slave of the exalted Phra Thinang chakkra phat 
itsara ai sawan, who governs with justice and according to pure Pali ordin- 
ances, who is defender of the pure and holy P’hra Satsana [or the Buddhist 
faith], who regulates his public conduct by the institutes of the renowned 
Barommakrasat of old, whose fame is bright and unsullied as the diamond 
orb of day, and whose actions are the refulgent beams by which a dark world 
was illumed, and under whose beneficent rule the arts of peace were cultiv- 
ated and science flourished. I, slave of Phra Phiitthi chau? [here one of the 
titles of Buddha is obliquely bestowed on the king], solicit that I may be here 
permitted to take the binding oath of allegiance to his sacred majesty, the 
sappha awut thang po-ang, or arms and panoply of war; and the holy water 
being before me, and further, being conscious that | act as if in the presence 
of Phra Phitthi chau [Buddha], of Phra Dhamachau [the Pali or sacred word, 
here in a manner personified], and also of Phra Songkha chau [the holy 


1 [OATH : in this section, comments in brackets are those of Captain Low.] 


2 [PHRA PHUTTHI CHAU : Waewnatan, “Phra Phuttajao”)] 
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ministers of religion]; and likewise in the presence of the emerald image of 
Buddha which was fashioned by the hands of the cloud-borne Indra when he 
condescended to visit the earth; and also having before me, and deeply 
impressed on my mind, the fear of the Devattas, and a sense of their glorious 
presence, and that they see me and hear me; in presence also of the spirits 
both good and evil of the four several degrees, and of Krung Phali, who was 
driven from the earth by Buddha; of Nang Phra Thdrani, the goddess of 
earth; of Uma Bhakk’hawadi, the Rak’hsa princess, who is everywhere 
present; of Wichathdn, the famed physician of old who discovered the 
mercurial elixir, conferring immortality, and found out the virgin-bearing 
tree!; also of Khun than, and of Subanna and Nagha Raja—in presence of this 
exalted assemblage of divinities and spirits of distinguished mortals, I do 
swear that I will neither think, speak or act, in any way which shall not prove 
my fidelity to his Majesty. If I prove false, may this holy water be converted 
into the water of destruction, and may I be annihilated by it under this shape, 
or under the shape of the red water of hell, or the water of stupefaction. May 
these weapons of war slay me, may the hatsvini, or lash of the sky, cut me in 
two if I become a traitor to the lord of the red rice [Chau khau déng, alluding 
to the yearly festival which is held from the morning of the 14" to the evening 
of the 16" day of the fourth month, and is termed Wan trut [é wan 
Songkhraan (Sonkranti) sam wan, on which three days the king distributes 
coarse rice boiled to all his subjects present]. May the Devattas [ Genii Loci], 
Phra Su-a mu-ung, Phra Song mu-ung, and Phra thau an mirit, who may be 
distinguished in the Songkhraan [or Sonkranti, in the fifth month, when the 
sun enters Aries], also Tong pi, and Phi sat, and Phot and Phrai utterly 
destroy me. Should his sacred Majesty take the field, then if I shall prove a 
coward or traitor may the sword of the enemy reach my heart, or may Phra 
Yakha [a Rakhsa] seize me; or may Phlai and Phlang [male and female 
elephants] or buffaloes or rhinoceroses all mad with rage, tread on and gore 
me, or may snakes or alligators, or huge fishes, prove my destruction; or let 
Mangkan [or horned alligators], Nguuk [or Mermen], Phrai nam [evil water 
spirits,] devour me. Should I traitorously countenance any of the king’s 
enemies, may I be tortured to death, so that blood shall spout from my 
mouth, ears, and nose; then let my head be cut off, and my sinning soul be 
precipitated into the hell Lokanta, there to feed on filth, and suffer during 
the space of one hundred thousand infernal years, during which should one 
or more Buddhas appear on earth for the regeneration of mankind, may I be 
found in hell beyond the pale of their mercy! 


1 The Siamese represent this tree with virgins on it growing out of the flowers. 


CHAPTER 14 


JOURNALS OF PEDESTRIAN TOURS 
THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF 
TAVOY, YE AND MARTABAN IN 1825; 


WITH A JOURNAL OF THE EXPEDITION TO PEGU, 
UNDER LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALLET IN 1824! 


A SHORT JOURNEY FROM TAVOY TO THE WEST? 


JANUARY 1825 — Slept in a shed at the village of Cheama on the west bank of the 
Tavoy River.? The betel-vine gardens had a refreshing look, while every blade of 
grass around was withered. The vine is trained to slender props. Women water 
them, morning and evening, from a well. The mode of raising the water is similar 
in most respects to that used on the Coromandel coast, only it is better adapted to 
individual strength : a thin round bamboo is supported on a pole ten feet high; the 
date-leaf bucket is attached to a thin rod which is fixed to one end of the bamboo, 
while from the other a stone is suspended : a woman can manage all with one 
hand. 

Several neat pagodas crown the low ridge which runs along this bank of the river. 
It is curious to observe, both in India and in Burmah, that the edifices dedicated to 
religious purposes invariably possess local advantages on their sites beyond other 
structures in their vicinity. However deficient in taste as an architect the Buddhist 


1 [Chapter 14 of Captain Low’s history was published in two issues of The Journal of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain & Ireland, volume 5, N® 1 (1839), pp. 141-164, and volume 5, Ne 2 
(1839), pp. 216-235. Locations from Low’s journey are indicated on his maps in “Atlas of Tenas- 
serim’, British Library, IOR/X/2234/1-8. These were compared to “Map of Tenasserim’, six sheets, 
1897(?), compiled by Arthur Bagge, IOR/X/2237/1-6. The locations were then calibrated with 
GoogleEarth. It would be also be useful to compare Low’s locations with Thai maps in Royal Sia- 
mese Maps: war and trade in 19th-century Thailand by Santanee Phasuk and Philip Stott (River 
Books; Bangkok; 2006), and: Siam in Trade and War: royal maps in the 19th century by Narisa 
Chakrabongse et al. (River Books; Bangkok; 2008). 

Note that the chronological order of Low’s travels has been restored by the present editor. A 
distinct section relating to Lanna and Laos has been separated into a new chapter that follows. ] 


2 [A map of this journey is on p. 214. Another version of the text is in IOR/H/667, pp. 1042-43.] 


3 [CHEAMA : GPS 14.1, 98.17 (+ 600 meters). Low subsequently mentions a “miyan Phria pagoda’, 
and his map shows a “Miyan Pheea Paga’ in this area.] 
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priest may be, yet he displays taste in selecting favourable ground for his residence. 
Shaded by the fruit trees planted by the devotee, he has full leisure, if disposed, to 
meditate on the eight divine attributes of Buddha—to hum his breviary of one hun- 
dred and eight sentences or paragraphs, at each of which he tells a bead—and to 
attend to the instruction of youth. 

But the phungi, or Burman priest, is rarely absorbed in devotional exercises. He 
knows enough of Pali to read it as an ignorant Indian Islamite does an Arabic Koran, 
or an equally ignorant Roman Catholic a Latin prayer; and he reclines on his greasy 
mat or cot to receive, without acknowledgment of obligation, the offerings of fruits 
and clothes &c. which gaily dressed damsels bring to his kyaum, or monastery, on 
every occasion of ceremony such as public periodical festivals, marriages, births and 
burials. The fair on these occasions are often preceded by music, but its harsh peals 
would stun devotion, did such exist in a proper form. Sometimes the priest may be 
found mending his old garments when the zeal of his flock does not make them take 
the task on themselves. 

The Nak’hantau Miyan Phria pagoda is the neatest in Tavoy : it stands on the top 
of a low hill, and is approached by a flight of 132 steps made of bricks laid edgewise, a 
mode adopted in this country whenever causeways and floors are to be made of such 
materials. This flight of steps is flanked by low, brick parapets. The entrance to the 
flight is guarded by two monstrous grim figures, yeleped [sic] lions. They are con- 
structed of mortar, and are eighteen feet high. 

From the top of this ascent a flight of eighteen broad steps leads to the entrance 
of the first area; another of five steps to the interior. The pagoda is not above one 
hundred feet high, and has sixteen lesser ones disposed around it. This would be a 
strong post in war. 

Under a shed I observed several large bells. One is two feet high, two inches in 
thickness at the rim, and twenty-three inches diameter. The inscription upon it gives 
it an age of thirty-seven years only. 

The square pillars supporting the bells are faced by figures nearly as large as 
life. They are : a thewada or inferior deity with his hands in the attitude of adora- 
tion, that is, folded and brought up nearly on a level with his face; Siggiamen, or 
the Recording Spirit, with the book in his hands in which he writes down the deeds 
of men—good actions on the golden leaves and evil ones on those of dog-skin 
parchment; two rakhshas, or giants; Thiggya (the Gurwa or Bundna of the 
Hindus); and a thewada who holds in his hands a flagon from which he is pouring 
out water as an attestation of good actions having been performed by certain 
mortals. 

The Burmans, when they have carried their offerings to the temple, repeat spe - 
cial formule. Each holds a jar of water which he pours out on the ground while in 
the act of reciting. He expects that this ceremony will arouse Wasaumdri, the God- 
dess of Earth, to witness the sincerity of his devotion. Next comes Ganga, here 
represented in the act of wringing her black and flowing tresses to replenish the 
diminished stream. The other two figures are rakhshas. 
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From this pagoda a fine view is caught of the town and the windings of the river. 
The magnetic iron-stone rock in the vicinity of this pagoda has been noticed in the 
remarks on the geology of this coast.? 


A SHORT JOURNEY TO MAUNG MAGAN:? 


4 FEBRUARY 1825 — Previous to the taking of Tavoy, it was not known whether or not 
any direct route, accessible to troops, existed from the sea to it across the range of 
hills which flank the coast. This induced me to examine the country in that quarter. 

Crossed the river about a mile above Tavoy, at the place where stood the old town 
of Mea Haung, to Kamya.° Close to this village on a beautiful sloping hill, there is an 
old pagoda with a long flight of brick steps leading up to it, and flanked on both 
sides by a low wall. The entrance is guarded by two lion-warders. They consist of 
brick and lime, and are about fifteen or twenty feet high. 

5 FEBRUARY 1825 — Left Kamya at five o'clock this morning and soon began to 
ascend the range of hills. The road is very steep. Having walked nearly five miles and 
a half, the pass was surmounted. The whole route, with the exception of about a 
quarter of a mile, lies through a forest. The descent is very rocky and precipitous, and 
the only path for the first forty yards is the rocky bed of a mountain torrent. My 
horse could hardly be led over, and was sent a little way round through the jungle. 
Some holes filled with water were found in it : the thermometer being placed in one 
showed a temperature, at seven o'clock A.M., of 76° Fahrenheit. 

Maung Magan, or “gong tank’, which was soon reached, was found to be six miles 
from the Tavoy River. It has a population of ninety souls. The men are chiefly 
employed in catching and salting or drying fish, especially young sharks. There does 
not appear to be any good harbour on this part of the coast; but a body of troops 
might easily have been landed here and marched across in three hours to Kamya. 
Hence they might have found means, by seizing boats or otherwise, to cross the 
Tavoy River, and in one day might have been enabled to attack the weakest side of 
the town of Tavoy, instead of the tedious and—in face of an enterprising enemy— 
difficult plan which was put into practice by the expedition of forcing vessels up the 
river, filled as it is with sandbanks. If the Tavoyers had annoyed the ships in their 
long passage up, in the manner that the Burmans at Rangoon did the fleet there, 
much damage might have been done. 


1 [Chapter 6, p. 96] 

2 [MAUNG MAGAN : sertsem§, often spelled Maungmakan in English. GPS 14.14, 98.10. A more 
detailed version of this journey is in IOR/H/667, pp. 1035-42.] 

3 [KAMYA : GPS 14.095, 98.172 (+ 200 meters) ] 
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After breakfast the headman of the village, Pandaién, invited me to walk to it. It 
was found to contain eighty persons. The oldest of these, a woman, said she had seen 
eighty years; her appearance, however, did not quite confirm her assertion. The villa- 
gers of these countries are bad reckoners of time, and a woman’s age can only be 
guessed at within a year or two by dividing her life into three parts—the age at which 
she was married, that during which she had children with an account of their 
number, and the time elapsed since the birth of the last. The people here are darker 
in complexion, less athletic and worse-featured than those of Tavoy; and the women, 
having been inured to hard work at all times, soon lose the bloom of youth. The situ- 
ation of Maung Magan is healthful and pleasant. 

The temperature today at four o'clock P.M., which is generally the hottest time of 
the day, was 82°, and at sunset 80 14° witha clear sky. 

6 FEBRUARY 1825 — Set off at five o'clock A.M., the thermometer at 72°. Wound 
through much scattered jungle in a southerly direction to Chaup Chén!, only seven 
furlongs” from Maung Magan. Leaving my people here, I rode through low jungle for 
two miles to where the path led to the sea-beach. Here is a pretty bay called Sabo 
Chait, but only three huts were observed. The beach is a hard sand, but beyond this 
many rocks were observed. A high hill called Bung Changdang bearing N. 10° w., 
produces a fine effect viewed from this place. Proceeded to the southern extremity of 
this bay where a stream flows into the sea, seven furlongs and a half from the path 
before noticed. Turning, then, a rocky point another bay opened itself; the shore is 
rocky with a fine broad stripe of white sand; it is called Sidda-a4.* Went on to its 
southern extremity, two miles one furlong and a quarter. Here was found a clear 
stream of fresh water flowing into the sea; from bank to bank the breadth is two 
hundred and fifty yards; it is called Moyé Chaung. No inhabitants were found, 
although a village once stood here; the place seems favourable for watering at. 

Leaving the horse on the north bank, I crossed the stream, then only knee-deep 
but having a bottom of shifting sand. Having passed over the neck of land which 
forms the southern extreme of Sidda-a Bay, another fine bay was observed stretching 
south for about three miles. Finding the tide making rapidly, and that it might pre - 
clude a quick return, we went back to the Moyé River. It was now so deep as to take 
me up to the middle with a rapid tide, and hardly allowing a footing from the 
shifting sand. By holding fast by each other a passage was effected with some diffi- 
culty. It is nearly six miles to this river from Maung Magan (five miles seven furlongs 
and three quarters). The arrow tree lines the beach, and adds by its graceful appear- 
ance to the beauty of this solitary scenery.* 


1 [CHAUP CHEN : GPS 14.125, 98.105 (+ 300 meters) ] 
2 [FURLONG : ¥g of a mile, or about 200 meters. | 


3 [SIDDA-A : GPS 14.085, 98.088; labeled “Tiddaa” on Low’s map.] 


4 [ARROW TREE : today the beaches are lined with Casuarina equisetifolia, or whistling pine trees. 
In 1825 Low may have seen Antiaris toxicaria—the poison arrow tree. ] 
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Got back to Chaup Chén by ten o’clock, under a hot sun. It is a secluded village 
consisting of twenty houses and a population of one hundred and sixteen souls; the 
people were civil but had no idea of our wants. When asked to sell some poultry, the 
women, who seem here “to wear the (Burman) tartan’, archly replied that we had 
muskets and might shoot some—supposing, perhaps, that this might prove difficult; 
but when one of my people, taking them at their word, had shot one, they instantly 
assailed him with a volley of that sort of unqualified abuse which the lower orders of 
the sex in this country are never loath to bestow when they feel offended. Luckily for 
these husband-pecking dames, they had not any pretty features to destroy by ill- 
temper or irritability. Perhaps, and which I believe was the case, they fancied that 
like their late masters we should not pay them for what was taken. 

Three phungies, or priests, who had just fixed themselves here paid me a visit, 
bringing a coconut as a present; they seemed desirous of a permanent government; 
they were presented with some tea, and dismissed. A small pagoda, perhaps six feet 
high, had been built in the middle of the village; such a building is gradually 
enlarged as the people thrive, and in time looks proudly over the forest. 

A tame peacock and several white cocks were seen here, and the people said they 
had been dedicated to the temple. 

The grain cultivation here is nearly confined to upland rice and maize. A man 
can clear three acres of forest in a year, from which he may expect 300 baskets of rice. 
Large rats and birds sometimes devour a whole crop; hogs and deer commit ravages 
also. Elephants abound to the northward of Maung Magan, and Chitas, or leopards, 
and tigers, are occasionally troublesome.’ The track on this side of the hills is sup- 
plied with excellent water, both from wells and springs at the foot of declivities. 

The Ava government took from these people a yearly sum under the name of boat 
tax, of about four rupees and a quarter for each house. 

The pearl oyster is found on this part of the coast. A fisherman, on my inquiring 
of him whether any were procurable, produced a few which he had got from oysters 
picked up at low water. They were small but had a good lustre. 


1 [CHITAS : there were never cheetahs in Myanmar, but there was a huge diversity of other cats. 
Still extant in Tenasserim are the Indochinese tiger (Panthera tigris), Indochinese leopard (Pan- 
thera pardus ssp. delacouri), clouded leopard (Neofelis nebulosa), Asiatic golden cat (Pardofelis 
temminckii), marbled cat (Pardofelis marmorata), jungle cat (Felis chaus), leopard cat (Prion- 
ailurus bengalensis) and fishing cat (Prionailurus viverrinus). Most of these are now threatened 
or endangered. See: Pairojmahakij, et al. “Dawna Tenasserim: The Land of Cats Protecting our 
Feline Natural Heritage” (WWF Australia; 2019).] 
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JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF THE RANGE OF 
MOUNTAINS WHICH BOUND SIAM AND TENASSERIM, 
FEBRUARY, 1825! 


This coast having but lately been brought under subjection to the British arms, had 
not as yet been travelled over by any British officer, and it remained to be proved how 
far the inhabitants could be confided in, either in the capacity of servants or as 
guides and porters on a march. 

The Tavoyers have no inducement to make long journeys. The Siam frontier is to 
them a Rubicon—while they can reach the towns and villages on the north and south 
much easier by water than by land. On this coast there are no carriage-cattle like the 
bullocks of India. A few slight carts drawn by buffaloes, one only to a cart, are used 
for short excursions when the roads admit of their being made, or the fields are dry 
enough to be crossed. Their roads are, however, so very bad that perhaps five miles 
may be reckoned the greatest distance in a straight line in any one given direction, 
and from any point, to which one of these vehicles can proceed without encoun- 
tering broken-down bridges, gaps in old causeways, sloughs and rocks. 

Without much difficulty about sixty Burman porters were obtained, together 
with guides. These, joined to the guard of Sepoys and servants, made a party of 
about ninety persons. The Tavoyers are far inferior as porters to the natives of India. 
Unlike the latter, they do not carry loads on their heads, but upon pliable slips of 
bamboo placed over their shoulders. Half a load is suspended at each end of one of 
these. By this method, called bhangy in India, these people will not carry, on an 
average, more than two-thirds of the weight that a Madras coolie can on his head, 
although the latter does not really possess so well knit a frame as the Burman does; 
but the Burman has to carry his provisions for the journey he is on, so that a traveller 
really finds but a scanty portion of his own baggage in the porters’ wicker baskets. 

14 FEBRUARY 1825 — Left Tavoy in a thick fog at six o’clock A.M., the thermometer 
indicating 64° of temperature of Fahrenheit. 

It may be doubted whether, under an English sky, greater alternations of temper- 
ature occur in the space of a day than are to be observed on this coast in the months 
of January, February and March. At sunrise the temperature is often at 64°, while at 
four o'clock in the afternoon it rises to 90°, and upwards. 

It was the hot or dry season of the year, and not a drop of rain had fallen for two 
months, nor was any expected. The elephant and horse had been sent on by a jungle 
route, owing to the badness of the path; and I had advanced on foot with some of my 
party to a distance of ten miles when a darkness, like that produced by an almost total 
eclipse of the sun, made it advisable for us to halt. Breakfast was hardly [cont. p. 220] 


1 [Captain Low mapped this journey on “Plan of the Province of Tavai” and “Plan of the Route 
from Tavai towards Martaban through Kaleengaung & Yé ” (IOR/X/2234; Surveyor General; Cal- 
cutta; April 1826). A more detailed version of his text is in IOR/H/667, pp. 1019-35.] 
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[cont.] over when the thunder clouds burst and a deluge of rain fell, a very uncommon 
occurrence at this season. Our party in the rear not having come up in the afternoon, 
we retraced our steps to a few wretched huts on the bank of the Pakayé River. Into 
these, drenched as we all were, we crowded; and fires being made, the people were 
enabled to dry their clothes, and the guards their accoutrements. My bed-chamber 
was an enclosed corner into which the alarmed inmates of the cottage had thrust 
their moveables such as spinning-wheels, cotton-carders, baskets and cooking-pots.! 

The owner of the cottage was stretched on his back, and some members of the 
family were watching him with solicitude while others were employed in chafing his 
body with their hands. On inquiring the nature of his complaint, an old woman 
replied that it was fever; and I was about to administer a dose of calomel when it was 
discovered that the day before he had fallen from the top of a coconut tree, and that 
some primary internal organ had been seriously injured. His case was beyond my 
skill. The Burmans and Siamese are equally ignorant of the real structure of the 
human frame; and in cases resembling this one, they have no recourse to efficient 
bleeding. Indeed, both of these people undergo the process of shampooing when 
attacked by fever or rheumatism. The operator treads on the patient with his bare 
feet until the latter is in a profuse perspiration, or feels relieved.” 

15 FEBRUARY 1825 — On awaking before daylight this morning, I observed the 
Burmans cooking their breakfasts. These people are very averse to work on an empty 
stomach, and are still more so to move forward until the sun has risen. 

We now advanced through the Pakayé Valley, which is narrow and flanked by low 
hills; all around us was a dense forest. An ancient brick causeway, up a steep but 
short ascent, attracted my attention. It led to a small pagoda* perched on a rock, 
overhanging the foaming Pakayé, or Paganye, on the banks of which cardamoms are 
abundant; the river here eddied in dark and deep pools which were filled with fish of 
a large size; some appeared from fifteen to twenty pounds’ weight. I have no doubt 
that these fish would afford great sport to the angler, since I have caught fish with the 
artificial fly in mountain streams to the eastward, and these were observed rising to 
flies and other objects. They came close to the bank so that they might have been 
easily speared. 

On desiring some of the Burmans to catch a breakfast for the party, they replied 
that these fish are considered sacred, and that to kill one might be the means of 
calling down on their heads the vengeance of the Devatas of the place. Leaving them 


1 [HALTING PLACE, 14 FEBRUARY 1825 : GPS 14.105, 98.305 (+ 1.5 km)] 


2 [EFFICIENT BLEEDING / SHAMPOOING : Low was unaware of his own ignorance about blood-let- 
ting. This medieval practice would have surely hastened the demise of anyone suffering from 
internal trauma. In contrast, the Myanmar practice of ‘shampooing’, or traditional massage, 
might have at least eased the man’s suffering. ] 


3 [SMALL PAGODA : likely the one labeled “Makoo ein Pagoda” on Low’s map. The location could be 
at GPS 14.1445, 98.317. No kyaung is there now, but what seems to be a man-made depression 
overlooks the river. ] 
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undisturbed, therefore, we passed over a wild country clothed in primeval forests. 
Here numerous herds of elephants find shelter. Their beaten tracks were observed at 
short distances from each other and frequently intersecting our path, which last was 
often perplexed by them. Indeed, ours was much more obstructed by brushwood 
and grass than the daily-trodden paths of these sober animals. Numerous as they are 
in the Tavoy forests, only two were seen during the whole route. One shuffled off the 
path and then faced about and stared at us. A round or two of blank ammunition put 
him to flight. 

A rhinoceros one day crossed the path. The porters in advance gave a loud shout, 
and before the Sepoys could learn the cause, they were amused to perceive the whole 
of these Burmans snug above them on the branches of trees. The rhinoceros of this 
coast is a short-set but powerful animal, and he is irascible and dangerous. He 
seldom fails to attack everyone he meets. Luckily his haunts are in the muddy and 
swampy parts of the forest, across which the path rarely lies. 

The wood-leech was this day very troublesome, fastening in numbers on our 
feet. Many persons, especially soldiers, have lost their lives from the consequences 
of the apparently insignificant wound made by its bite. Dangerous ulcers often suc- 
ceed improper management of the wounds. The leech, when once fastened, should 
be allowed to remain until satisfied, as it would seem that when struck off before 
having fully luxuriated a greater degree of irritation ensues from his bite.! The Sia- 
mese are impressed with the belief that the bite is peculiarly venomous at the period 
of gestation. 

This day’s march terminated at Laukyen,” an open spot in the heart of a forest of 
tall trees and thick bamboos which spread their foliage so as nearly to intercept the 
passage of the sun’s rays to the earth. Here my elephant and Arab horse were sent 
back to Tavoy, as it had been found they could not be used—not so much owing to 
obstructions in the path as to the entwining of the boughs overhead, leaving only 
space sufficient for foot passengers. Trusting to the expertness of the Burmans, I had 
not brought my tent. These people, on our reaching the ground, felled some small 
trees and a number of bamboos, and with these constructed a skeleton in about half 
an hour; over this a tarpaulin was thrown, and the sides were composed of a tent 
wall. This plan was adopted during the remainder of the march and during sub- 
sequent routes. It suits the purpose of a traveller well enough in dry weather; but 
the monsoon is too violent on this coast to admit of such an expedient during its 
continuance. 

Here I had an opportunity of observing with what ease a Burman can accom- 
modate himself in travelling. Most of my porters had earthen cooking pots, 
sufficiently large to prepare a mess of rice, and amongst every three or four a small 


1 [LEECH BITE : the germ theory of disease was still in the future; people were unaware how bac- 
teria can fester in the remaining mouth parts of a leech when it is struck off the skin, yet 
experience had taught them to guard against infection without knowing what it was. ] 


2 [LAUKYEN : GPS 14.165, 98.34 (+1 km)] 
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iron frying pan. They seasoned their rice with chili-salt and balachong; and the 
woods afforded some esculents which they fried in oil of sesame. Several of the men 
who had not brought cooking pots used a joint of bamboo in which they dressed 
their rice—a practice not unknown to the Malays. In this manner a piece of green 
bamboo, closed at the lower end by the joint, is supported by short, green props of 
wood over the fire. The rice and water are put in, and the former is considered suffi- 
ciently dressed when the water has evaporated. The bamboo will not last to boil a 
second meal. 

Much of the success which formerly crowned the ambitious enterprises of the 
Burmans is undoubtedly imputable to their being able to subsist during long 
marches on scanty diet. It was curious to observe in their stockades, after a storm, 
the arrangements which each person had made for his individual subsistence and 
comfort. A bamboo held his balachong; a long, narrow bag contained his rice, and 
this he carried around his waist when marching. A small gourd—or perchance a 
bottle picked up by fishermen on the river, into which large quantities were thrown 
by the British troops and from the shipping—contained the oil for anointing his 
body if he had a servant, but otherwise it was used to clean his musket or other 
weapon. Dried rice, particularly kaunyen, or the Oryza glutinosa, is another valuable 
resource to a Burman. The rice, when used, is either boiled or not, according to taste. 
In the former case, after being boiled it is well dried and closely packed; in the latter, 
the grain is pounded and then kneaded into a paste to which spices are sometimes 
added. He has also a small supply of salt and spices, and perhaps dried fish. The 
quantity of rations allowed to a fighting man has been described in the former part 
of this work.! 

There is a hot spring near Latkyen which has been described in another place.” 
The temperature of the water is 144 4° of Fahrenheit. 

16 FEBRUARY 1825 — A dense mist, which every few minutes caused the trees to 
cast a shower below, and a temperature of 64°, kept my people under cover until 
forced out : the guards from their tent, and the Burmans from their booths con- 
structed of brushwood. We at length got off, having first breakfasted. Came in sight 
soon of Chau Phria Stockade’ (in Siamese, “the Lord and King”), blocking up a 
defile. In passing through it one of my porters was disabled by a sharp bamboo stake 
which ran into the sole of his foot. Stakes or slips of bamboo, six inches long, which 
have been hardened in the fire, are thickly placed amongst the grass around Burman 
stockades. They have often penetrated the thick shoes of Europeans, and they last for 
years in the ground. We proceeded through a country clothed in forest, passed some 
rocky streams flowing through narrow chasms, and scrambled up the rocky beds of 
torrents until after a toilsome walk of four hours and a half we were glad to rest at 
Wagong, an open space hemmed in by hills, and where there had been once a forti- 


1 [chapter 3, p. 37] 
2 [chapter 6, pp.. 97 & 100] 
3 [CHAU PHRIA STOCKADE : GPS 14.1877, 98.35 (+ 500 meters); “Chauphreea Stockade” on Low’s map.] 
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fied post.! On returning by this route I visited the tin mines at Bubeinchaung, which 
have been elsewhere described.” We had by then marched twenty-three miles.* 

17 FEBRUARY 1825 — Got off at half past seven o'clock, and passed over a difficult 
hilly country. The view was in general confined by the tall forest trees to about 
twenty or thirty yards on either side, so that it became impossible to ascertain cor- 
rectly the nature of the surrounding country. The water of a hill rivulet indicated 66° 
of Fahrenheit at eight o’clock in the morning. The trees rained on us the collected 
dew or mist of the preceding night, nearly wetting us through. Were it not for this 
copious supply of dew, these regions would be parched up during the fine weather. 
The grass was even verdant after four months had passed without rain, and during 
which the days were unclouded. The thermometer at the top of Lanjein Pass or gorge 
stood at 62° at eight o’clock A.M.4 

Passed the ruins of the Che-up-poeh Stockade,° famous formerly in the Siamese 
and Burman wars, but which has been injudiciously placed in a hollow commanded 
on both flanks by hills; then threading a bamboo jungle where tin pits were noticed, 
we soon reached a prettily diversified country covered with long grass, and having 
clumps of trees at intervals of two or three hundred yards. It was ten o'clock, and the 
mist had just cleared away; a cold south-east wind with a temperature in the air of 
66° made walking agreeable even at this (for the tropics) advanced hour of the day. 
The temperature of a neighbouring rivulet, however, only indicated 70° Fahrenheit. 

One of our party set fire to the grass, which burned so rapidly around as to urge 
us to escape from the heat. On returning I found that about thirty miles in extent of 
country was in a blaze. The loud reports made by the splitting bamboos, owing to 
the water they contained being converted into steam, and the huge red-hot towering 
trunks of dammer and other resinous trees, seen through clouds of smoke, with the 
black and scorched surface of the ground, produced a strange effect on the mind. 

Reached a spot called Wachappenmao, where a battle was once fought betwixt 
the Burmans and Siamese.°® Since the first march we had not seen a habitation, nor 
did we see one during the remainder of the journey. At half past ten o’clock A.M. the 
thermometer in the shade was at 70°, and in the sun at 82°. At eleven o'clock crossed 
the Kyaung or Chaung Magi River, which further on assumes the name of Chaungyi. 


1 [WAGONG : GPS 14.179, 98.403 (+ 200 meters); labeled “Lawagong” on Low’s map.] 

2 [TIN MINES AT BUBEINCHAUNG : chapter 3, p. 54. The location is uncertain, but perhaps the dig- 
gings at GPS 14.177, 98.382] 

3 [Low originally wrote: “We had then a march of twenty-three miles’, as if they completed that 
remarkable distance in the second part of the day. This seems very unlikely and does not corres- 
pond with his own maps. I believe he meant they had marched twenty-three miles in total from 
Tavoy, so I altered the text for clarity. ] 

4 [LANJEIN PASS : GPS 14.165, 98.419 (+ 300 meters) | 

5 [CHE-UP-POEH STOCKADE : GPS 14.169, 98.424 (+ 500 meters); labeled “Chenp-poeh Stockade” 
on Low’s map.] 


6 [WACHAPPENMAO : GPS 14.21, 98.43 (+1km)] 
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It is the Mergui, or Tenasserim River. The breadth of the channel here is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, only fifty of which were covered with water. The bed is rocky, and 
the current turbulent; but the water is quite transparent, and only knee-deep except 
where pools occur. These last are full of large fish of the kind already noticed as 
having been observed at the pagoda. The banks of the river are fringed with a shrub 
like a willow. 

Having marched twelve miles today, which occupied us until about two o'clock 
P.M., we halted, A large tree shaded us : it was called by the people chaungwa, and 
was loaded with a yellow three-sided fruit. 

18 FEBRUARY 1825 — The thermometer was at 64° at seven o'clock A.M. There was 
little variety in this day’s march, which occupied us seven hours, excepting that we had 
to ford a pretty rapid current termed Samet Chaung no less than twenty-five times.! 
Luckily it was only about three feet deep upon an average. Observed an almost leaf- 
less tree which was gorgeously covered with large yellow flowers. It is called tabaun 
by the Burmans.? Many societies of black apes attracted attention by their incessant 
hooting.* Several very beautiful variegated chameleons crossed our path. A medi- 
cinal plant termed chindaw was shown to me by the Burmans. The rhinoceros, they 
said, was frequently seen by travellers on the track we were on this day. 

We crossed an oval slough called Yebu, “hot water”; but if it had ever been a hot- 
well, there were no present indications of such having given origin to the name. A 
shrub, bearing clusters of fruit resembling blackberries, fringed the path when it led 
along the banks of the rivers. This berry is sweet and juicy, and proved a very agree- 
able resource to us when parched with thirst. The Burmans call it chea-ma-awk. 
Another curious fruit, the Burman name for which is wunthékyé and the Siamese 
dimé, was pulled from a high tree. It resembles a large cucumber in shape and size, 
but it is not edible. Several tabytibén trees with a red bark were also noticed.* 

The thermometer at sunset indicated 76° of Fahrenheit. We were in the midst of 
a dark forest. The Burmans made themselves merry with a Sepoy who had wrapped 
himself in a priest’s yellow mantle, which he had bought at Rangoon or elsewhere. 
They made him learn their confession of faith (beginning, Namo Phuttho Bhak- 


1 [SAMET CHAUNG : I believe Low and his party ascended Kameik Chaung which enters the Greater 
Tenasserim River at GPS 14.28, 98.47. On his map the creek is labeled “Sama Khyaung”. It is 
unknown why he chose this route. There were no maps of the region at the time, so he probably 
followed the advice of local people who may have wished to avoid encounters with Siamese sol - 
diers and slavers. In any case, Low’s path demonstrates that the Tenasserim range was a very 
porous border with many ways to cross. | 

2 [TABAUN : possibly Dalbergia peguensis, which Smales (p. 25) & Lace (p. 57) called tabauk.] 
[CHINDAW : unidentified] 

3 [BLACK APES : likely Hylobates lar, a species of gibbon noted for its loud calls.] 

4 [CHEA-MA-AWK : unidentified ; WUNTHEKYE : according to Lace (p. 33), this is Phlebocalymna 
griffithiana. The name is unresolved; TABYUBEN : Lace says thabyu is Dillenia indica (Lace, p. 2), 
while Kurz says Eugenia malaccensis L. Captain Low’s tree may be neither, as the exact name has 
not been matched. | 
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hawato, &c.) and then listened to him as if they had been his disciples; next they put 
a fan made of leaves and an earthen cooking pot into his hands and sent him to levy 
a contribution of rice from the surrounding groups. This trait may serve to show 
that, however the Tavoyers may be influenced by their religion in performing the 
common duties of life, they have no great reverence for it abstractedly considered. 
They are a good-humoured people, and can take and laugh at a joke—whether satir- 
ical or practical. A native of Hindustan does not well understand the one or the 
other, particularly if the inflictor is a European. 

19 FEBRUARY 1825 — The bugler had much difficulty in rousing the party this 
morning, although at daybreak the mercury only stood at 66°. The route was rugged. 
We crossed the Samet Chaung River twelve several times, for it here winds amongst 
low hills and nearly fills the whole breadth of the gorge, which last seldom exceeds 
thirty yards. The path was greatly obstructed by entwining bamboos and fallen trees. 
Observed much vertical strata of slate of an ash colour. The bed of the river disclosed 
huge masses of gray granite. 

Having marched three hours and a half, we found that we had been gradually 
ascending. The thermometer at ten o'clock A.M. indicated 70°, about 10° lower at least 
than the general temperature in Tavoy at that hour. This difference, making allow- 
ance for local circumstances, will give about two-thousand feet elevation to this part 
of the belt of hills above the plain. 

Having passed through a defile to which we inclined from our general direction, 
we reached the foot of the Nayé-taung Pass! which leads into the Siamese domin- 
ions. The place was chilly and noisome at mid-day; and to prevent the bad effects of 
an atmosphere charged with noxious vegetable exhalations,* the underwood was 
cleared and burned along with decayed logs. The temperature at sunset, 74°. 

20 FEBRUARY 1825 — Sent back the baggage to the last stage, and ascended the 
pass? along with eight Sepoys and some followers. The morning was clear and cool, 
and gave full effect to the extensive view which | now obtained of the country for one 
hundred miles or more around. The scene was wild and striking, just as fashioned by 
Nature’s earliest effort; but it wanted the cultivated plain, the hamlet, the city and 
pagoda, to render it perfect. 

Towards Siam, range succeeds range over a geographical space of perhaps thirty 
miles at least in breadth, until terminated by a high and flat line or ridge. On the 
Tavoy side, the Tavoy Peak* was observed peeping over the intermediate ranges, 


1 [FOOT OF THE NAYE-TAUNG PASS : on the Ashe (east) Kameik near GPS 14.32, 98.58 (+ 1 KM.) 
NAYE-TAUNG : §05¢q¢009€, meaning “spirit water hill”.] 

2 [NOXIOUS VEGETABLE EXHALATIONS : prior to the germ theory of disease, a common belief was 
that diseases such as malaria were caused by poisonous fumes from unidentified plants. Though 
the belief was wrong, the prescription of filling the air with smoke did ward off the true culprits: 
biting arthropods who serve as vectors for pathogens. | 

3 [NAYE-TAUNG PASS : GPS 14.33, 98.596. Note that Low spelled it “Nayedaung” here. ] 


4 [TAVOY PEAK : this name is not used elsewhere and its location is unconfirmed. Likely it is [cont.] 
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while more to the west the country opened, being diversified by low hills and 
narrow valleys. 

As no European, perhaps, had ever been on this ridge, and as it had hitherto 
been considered the boundary betwixt Siam and Tavoy, I carved the letters B.E.I.C.1 
on a slab, by help of an axe and knife, in the best manner that such rude implements 
would admit of, and buried it betwixt the two piles of stones which crown the 
summit. These piles are a few yards asunder, and have been erected by travellers 
from Tavoy and Siam to denote their respective boundaries. On the Siam pile some 
wicker human figures were found dangling, and a tattered flag. Here a sealed bottle 
was left, enclosing a paper importing that a British officer had been at the spot, and 
had ascertained the boundary betwixt Siam and the newly conquered country of 
Tavoy. The British flag was then hoisted on the Tavoy side and saluted with three 
rounds of musketry, when it was pulled down and a common handkerchief substi - 
tuted. Both were, as I afterwards learned, carried to Siam; and the lascar’s hand- 
kerchief was magnified into a Union Jack. 

At eleven o'clock A.M. the thermometer stood at 74° on the summit. I do not con- 
sider the extreme height of this pass to exceed 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and would incline to rate it at 2,500.7 It is evidently itself a mere step in the ladder of 
hills beyond it. I consider the whole of this very broad Siamese range of mountains 
to fall considerably short of the Ghats which frown upon the Malabar Coast in 
average height, although some of the insulated peaks may be equal in elevation to 
those of the latter. There are only, as far as I could see, three distinct ranges on the 
Tavoy side, with an intermediate hilly and undulating country. These form narrow 
valleys through which flow the Pakayé, the Kadéngert, the Chaungyi, and Samet 
Chaung, which last is a branch of the Chaungyi, I believe. 

It is only six or seven forced marches from this pass to Siam, if the term be 
applicable where the greatest part of the distance is passed over in boats; but double 
that time would be occupied by an army. It may be remarked that a considerable 
army, even if unencumbered with artillery and heavy baggage, could not advance 
from this pass to Tavoy, or vice versa, at a greater rate than eight or at most ten miles 
a day. At present the route is not practicable to artillery, baggage-elephants and 
cattle, or to horse. It is fifty-four miles and three furlongs, by road measurement, 
from the wharf at Tavoy to the top of the pass—giving about forty-seven miles in a 
direct line.’ 

Our provisions falling short, owing to some deception practised by the Burmans 
who were afraid of the Siamese, and thought that by taking a scanty supply they 


[cont.] Nwalabo Taung, GPS 14.01, 98.424, elevation 1503 meters. Arthur Bagge said it was “visible 15 
Y% leagues” (86 km).] 


1 [B.E.1.C. : British East India Company. Technically the company, not Britain, had invaded Burma.] 
2 [ELEVATION OF THE PASS : Low’s guess was good. It is 825 meters, or 2,700 feet high. ] 


3 [DISTANCE : Low’s “road measurement” was accurate, but in a straight line the pass is 33 miles 
from Dawei.] 
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would have compelled me to return before having reached the frontier, I was obliged 
to make forced marches back to Tavoy, which we reached on the evening of the 23"4 
without any accident. 

For the benefit of pedestrians in this or similar countries, | may remark that thin 
shoes are preferable to thick ones in passing rugged tracks—they make the footing surer, 
they are light, they last long enough, and do not hurt the feet like thick-soled ones. 


FROM TAVOY TOWARDS THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY! 


3 MARCH 1825 — The weather proving very sultry, and the only method of pro- 
ceeding being by walking, it was thought advisable to make short stages. The 
baggage was carried on men’s shoulders, and a small guard of soldiers was taken as a 
requisite precaution in a country so recently conquered. 

Marched at seven A.M. over a level country cultivated with rice. The road, for a 
mile at least, is formed of bricks laid edgewise and raised a few feet above the surface 
of the fields. In the rainy season these teem with fish, which the people take by con- 
structing small weirs. 

Crossed the Kameinda Chaung River by a tottering wooden bridge, supported by 
huge beams which rest deep in the mud. This bridge was 215 yards in length, and 
about twenty feet high above the low water-mark.? 

We passed next a pretty village of the same name as the river, where a shady 
mango-tree grove invited us to rest a few minutes. A well has been here sunk for the 
use of travellers. It is nineteen feet deep and lined with bricks. The water was sixteen 
feet below the surface. 

Respecting the bridge alluded to, it may be observed that it is guarded at the 
extremities by dewtas, or warders, carved in wood. On the south side are 
brahmanical wooden figures—one holds in his hands the sacred shell, the other a 
book and pen. They have peculiarly shaped head-dresses, resembling crowns. 

About nine o'clock we reached Chia Mukthi Yuwa, a village four miles and a half 
from Tavoy.? The sun was powerful and rendered very acceptable the shelter of an 
open choultry or wooden house, which was found by the roadside.* 


1 [A more detailed version of this journey is in IOR/H/667, pp. 1044-58.] 

2 [KAMEINDA : GPS 14.04, 98.22 The village is called “Ka Nine Dar” on modern maps; both creek 
and village were labeled “Thinainda” on Low’s chart. The watercourses seem to have shifted con- 
siderably since 1825. ] 

3 [CHIA MUKTHI YUWA : GPS 14.0, 98.225 Better known as Mokti, this important archaeological site 
has artifacts dating to perhaps the 7th century. It was labeled “Mookthee” on Low’s map.] 

4 [CHOULTRY : an Indian word for a resting place for travelers and pilgrims, especially in Hindu, 
Jain and Buddhist traditions. Within Myanmar, it could have been a zayat.] 


detail of : 
“Plan of the Province of Tavai” 
(Surveyor General’s Office; 
Calcutta; 1826), showing 
Lt. James Low’s journey 
to the southern boundary, 
3-1 March 1825. 
Courtesy of 
the British Library 
IOR/X/2234/1 
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The temperature of Fahrenheit’s thermometer was here 94° at noon, and 93° at 
three P.M. The village consists of thirty houses, and the site, as usual with the villages 
in this tract of country, is a natural mound or eminence sufficiently elevated to pre- 
serve it from being flooded. 

A pagoda and a large kyaum, or monastery, render this village one of some note. 
It is constructed partly of brick which forms the lower wall, and partly of wood of 
which the upper walls consist. The roofs are covered with tiles of very small size. 
Inside, the pillars and ceiling are painted and gilded. The building is a square, and 
has much of the appearance of a Kanara Jain temple. The chief figure of Buddha sits 
enshrined in a dark recess with a grated door, which last is generally kept locked; but 
the phungies will open it to any stranger desirous of seeing or paying respects to the 
statue. Small gilded Buddhas are ranged along the cornices. Crowds of worshippers 
visit this shrine at the various festivals. As the devotees are chiefly women, and these 
are dressed in their gayest silks, the assemblage on special days has a very lively effect 
on an observer. 

The worshipper strikes with a deer’s horn one of the bells suspended in the 
temple, and he repeats, after the priest, some Pali sentences which he does not 
understand. Offerings of fruits, flowers and confectionery are made, which as usual 
go to the tables of the phungies. 

There is no prapatha, or impression of the Divine Foot, in this pagoda. But a very 
distinct one may be seen at the monastery just beyond the south wall of Tavoy. 

4 MARCH 1825 — Marched at daylight. The temperature of the air was found to 
be 74° of Fahrenheit. Observed many neat hamlets, prettily fenced-in with hedges of 
bamboo. Crossed the Cha Chaung, a stream of thirty-seven yards wide, by a plank 
bridge without a railing and raised twenty-two feet above the water. Passed Chah- 
eng, a pleasant village in a grove of durian, and other fruit trees. The durian cannot, 
if pulled ripe, be kept above two or three days; but the natives never, I believe, allow 
any fruit to ripen fully on the tree; and they pull the durians in so green a state that 
they are enabled to carry on a gaining petty traffic in them with Rangoon and the 
adjacent ports. They were formerly sent yearly to Amarapura for the king’s use, and 
the conveyance was either by war boats or by relays of horse-runners stationed 
betwixt Martaban and Amarapura. The durian of this coast is not so large as that sort 
produced on the Malacca Peninsula and Junkceylon. We passed over many nullahs! 
by help of loose planks; and at Hambok Chaung, a deep nullah or river accessible to 
the tide and seventeen paces wide, there was only a single plank laid across. The 
ponds seen on this days’ journey were covered with teal. 

5 MARCH 1825 — Walked this morning at six A.M. during a dense fog; thermo- 
meter 74°. The fog did not clear away until eight o’clock. The road is over a prettily 
diversified country, and well cultivated according to Burman taste. About two 
miles from our resting place during the past night, crossed the Cha Chaung River 
by a plank bridge of twenty-two feet elevation. The stream is thirty-seven yards wide 


1 [NULLAH : from a Hindustani term meaning ‘arm of the sea’, watercourse or flood channel.] 
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and is affected by the tide. It rises in the Nalabodaung Hills. Halted for the day at 
the village of The-un Nekwa,! which derives its name from a stream having its 
source in the Kun-so-un-daun Hills, where on the heights are two white temples, 
conspicuous even from the mouth of the Tavoy River. The population of this and 
other villages consists, in the cultivating season, of two classes : those who con- 
stantly live a rural life, and those who pass the winter or the rainy season in town to 
spend what they have acquired. The Tavoy River was here approached within two 
miles’ distance. 

Crossed a river early after leaving The-un Nekwa, over a tottering plank bridge 
seventy-five paces in length. The route is over a country tolerably cultivated and 
rather more undulating than to the northward. We passed about seven villages on 
the way, few of which consisted of more than ten houses; the largest had only fifteen. 
There were only nine houses at Pada where we halted for the day.” 

A Karen family came to visit me, and some of the Sepoys showed them a sheep 
which we had brought along with us, telling them that it was a holy animal; one of 
the Karens immediately began to pay his obeisances. The same sheep was the cause 
of a ludicrous occurrence during the ensuing night; the place being very secluded, 
and reported to be in the track of thieves and tigers, the servants became very appre- 
hensive; the cook was so alarmed that in the middle of the night, which was very 
dark, he mistook the sheep for a tiger and vociferated in such a manner as to rouse us 
all. In the meantime he came in contact with the bayonet of the sentry who did not 
see him, but who seized him, supposing him to be a robber. The wound was fortu- 
nately not very severe. 

Many fruit trees were here noticed. The durian, which bears in July; the jack, 
which bears in March; oranges, in December; mangos, in the latter end of March; 
plantains, the jambu and the rambei, besides others of lesser note. The climbing 
indigo is here cultivated instead of the small-leaved bush raised in India; it is 
propagated from the slip, and is hardy; the size of the leaf is four inches and a half in 
length and two in breadth. 

Many valuable woods grow in the neighbouring forests, and sesame is an object 
of culture of considerable value. The Karens are the chief cultivators. Vinegar is here 
made from the juice of the nipah palm. The Burmans are extremely fond of acids and 
will often prefer an unripe mango with salt to the ripe fruit. Wild animals are 
numerous in this track. 

7 MARCH 1825 — Left Pada at six o’clock A.M., the thermometer showing 62° of 
temperature, a degree of coolness to which the human frame becomes keenly sens- 
itive after experiencing the heat of a mid-summer Tavoy day. The difference betwixt 
the temperature at the above hour and that at noon of the same day was at least 30 
degrees! 


1 [THE-UN NEKWA : GPS 13.96, 98.243; often called “Thinkyun” on modern maps.] 


2 [PADA : GPS 13.91, 98.25; likely “Peindaw’, or 8§:¢029.] 
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The road was wilder today than hitherto. Crossed the Powo, a nullah, by a rural 
bridge of felled nipahs and bamboos only a foot broad and twelve above the water. 
Such a rude bridge is apt to discompose a nervous person, especially if he sees the 
tide rising fast; the depth then may be fifteen feet, and the steep banks are lined with 
deep mud. This stream rises, the natives said, in the Cha Phiya Hills near Thya-én; 
large boats can go beyond the bridge. Soon after crossing the river, we halted at 
Pawut or Paunwut,! a village lying at the base of the Kandoung Hills, consisting of 
twenty houses with a population of eighty souls. To the eastward of Pawtt a dense 
forest extends over hill and valley : into this the buffaloes are driven to seek food in 
the dry season when the plain is parched up. 

We continued our journey after dinner and halted for the night at Kuezat, or 
Kyuezat, “Buffalo ferry”. 

8 MARCH 1825 — We went on at the usual hour of half past five o'clock this 
morning. It was not deemed safe, on account of tigers being numerous, to march 
until broad daylight. Crossed the Laba River, here eighteen yards wide; the road 
beyond this passed over very uneven, undulating and rocky ground; the rocks were 
granitic. Reached Pimbyu,’ a distance of seven miles and one-eighth, at nine o’clock. 
Betwixt this place and Taungchin is a hot spring which was not visited by me, no 
information having been received at the time regarding it. This village contains 
about thirty houses at the utmost, and the people are chiefly Peguers;* they were very 
good humoured and were easily persuaded to exhibit their mode of dancing. Their 
musical instruments, consisting of a violin, a flute and drums, were brought forth, a 
circle was formed, and both sexes danced by the light of dammer torches until they 
and the spectators were sufficiently tired. The dance was heavy and spiritless, and 
not much better than what may be found amongst the Malays; but there is this dif- 
ference betwixt the Malays and Peguers, that the latter dance for their own 
amusement, the former rarely, unless for hire. 

9g MARCH 1825 — It was pleasantly cool at sunrise this morning, the thermometer 
indicating a temperature of 64°. We passed over much high ground covered with 
forests, and through ravines amongst low hills. The guides described this as the route 
taken by Along Phria (Alompra) when he invaded Siam,’ but that the passes and 
road in general are not so practicable as the Nayé-taung route. From an oval plain 
termed Telabounbin, two high hills were observed : Chaung Taung, lying on the 
north (N. 68° E.), and Thén Taung on the south (S. 35° w.). After walking eight miles, 
which took three hours, we halted at the village Taung Chin, or Kyun Sén,° lying 
within the district of Taung Byaup. Three or four hamlets only had been seen during 


1 [PAWUT : GPS 13.816, 98.287 (+ 300 meters); labeled “Powot” on Low’s map of 1826] 
2 [PIMBYU : GPS 13.745, 98.303; labeled “Peinbyoo” on Low’s map.] 
3 [PEGUERS : Mons. More specifically for this region, they were likely Mon Teh. ] 


4 [ALONG PHRIA : usually spelled Alaungpaya in English, he seized Dawei in 1759, then invaded the 
Kingdom of Ayutthaya through Tanao-si (Tenasserim).] 


5. [TAUNG CHIN, OR KYUN SEN : GPS 13.69, 98.37 (+1 km); It is “Taung Cheen” on Low’s map.] 
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the march.! The people at Kyun Sén informed me that the Siamese predatory incur- 
sions to make prisoners extended sometimes thus far. The inhabitants of this village 
(and indeed of most of the district) are Peguers. They voluntarily came in the 
evening with their village band, which was very badly furnished with instruments : 
one violin and a tambourine composed it. The young men and women danced 
together in slow measure, and also exhibited separately; and they returned quite 
gratified with a small present and a little brandy. It may be remarked, that the 
Peguers and Tavoyers are not scrupulous adherents to the injunctions of their reli- 
gion, where these aim at restraining the indulgence of the senses. They consider such 
ordinances as chiefly made for the guidance of their priests. 

10 MARCH 1825 — We went on next morning only two miles, crossing the Taung 
Byaup River and halting at the pretty village of Mendat on its south bank.? It consists 
of about twenty houses and has several villages attached. The people employ them- 
selves chiefly in cultivating rice, tobacco and esculents. The district yields most of 
the articles used in the Tavoy trade; cardamoms are obtained from the Karens, who 
live near the sources of the river; the acheiche miyet is a plant, the root of which is 
masticated and rubbed on wounds made by snakes or other venomous creatures. ? 

There is a hot spring at Yebu (which word signifies “hot water”), at some distance 
to the north. The rocks in the stream, which were observed while towing up it, are all 
of granite; large native boats ascend to Mendat. 

11 MARCH 1825 — Reached Yangé,* four miles and three furlongs from Mendat. 
The road lies over a country prettily diversified and clear of jungle except on the 
skirts of hills. There is a short stony pass over a ridge, but the ascent is not steep. The 
Yangé Peak is seen to advantage from a spot on the route called Yangé Nga En Bin. 
Yangé is a straggling village, about a quarter of a mile long, yet contains only about 
twenty houses. A stream, affected by the tide and thirty yards wide, runs through the 
village. It empties itself opposite to the Cheama, placed one tide from Yangé. 

The site of the village is romantic, being nearly hemmed in by hills. The villagers 
of both sexes met me out of compliment at the entrance of this village; the women 
carried on their heads large lacquered Burman trays which contained various ready- 
cooked dishes for myself and party—chiefly rice and curries. Nipah wine was also 
brought. Such civility was repaid by money, although the cookery was not suitable 
either to European or Hindustani taste, so that the porters had the whole to them- 
selves. There is a miserable monastery here, sheltering an equally miserable priest. 

It was with difficulty that a couple of fowls could be got for my table, as the 
people seemed to have no desire to sell any. 


1 There is a hot spring betwixt Pimbyt and Tuangchin. 
2 [MENDAT : GPS 13.68, 98.377; also spelled “Mindat”. ] 


3 [ACHEICHE MIYET : people in Tenasserim have used dozens of plants used to treat snakebite, but 
thus far, queries of local knowledge and a search of “The Medicinal Plants of Myanmar” by 
DeFilipp & Krupnick (2018) did not reveal any with this name.] 


4 [YANGE : GPS 13.635, 98.37] 
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Mendal Jitonastery ~=- me ee 


“MENDAT MONASTERY ON THE S. BANK OF THE TAUNG BYAUP RIVER” 
BOON KHON, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


From Taung Byaup Village! there is a route, in a south-east direction of six hours, 
leading to a small stream called Benkhyaung,’ which last falls into the great Mergui 
River, according to Karen accounts. As the country is wild and jungly to the south- 
ward of this village, I returned after breakfast under a fervid sun to Mendat. 

Mendat was a place of some consequence before the inroads of the Siamese 
rendered a residence in it insecure. This may be supposed from the existence still of 
a large kyaum and a pagoda; a few ignorant priests yet crawl about the precincts of 
the sacred spot. Provisions, especially fish and venison, are plentiful; one of the villa- 
gers had a regular pack of dogs which he kept to hunt the deer; they were kennelled 
in due form, a precaution which was apparently taken more on account of their 
fierceness than for the sake of discipline. The owner seemed to be a successful 
sportsman; he brought a deer, at my request, in the space of two hours after unken- 
nelling his pack. The flesh of the deer in this country is not highly flavoured. 


1 [TAUNG BYAUP VILLAGE : GPS 13.736, 98.434; written “Toungbyauk” on modern maps.] 


2 [BENKHYAUNG : GPS 13.8, 98.68; often spelled “Ban Chaung’”, the stream is is at least 40 km from 
Toungbyauk and over a pass 500 meters high, but local Karens could travel that in six hours. The 
stream then flows north to Myitta where it joins the Greater Tenasserim River. The name sug- 
gests a Tai origin such as tnutinw, Ban Chang, or “Elephant house”. Multiple meanings of shared 
nomenclature is common in polyglot Tenasserim. | 
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The Taung Byaup River becomes very rocky about fifteen miles above Mendat. 
We were obliged to land on one of the rocks, the canoe being in danger of upsetting 
in the rapid. Hence Yebu Taung Hill bears s. 70° E., about fifteen miles distant.' At 
high tides boats can go much higher up, for the high-water mark seemed to be nearly 
twenty feet above the bed of the river; and at neap tides the mark may be about ten 
feet. Some Karen boats passed down the river. Observed the wild mangosteen 
growing on the banks : it is a distinct species from the cultivated kind; the fruit is 
about the same size in both, but that of the tree found here has eight lobes, while the 
cultivated fruit has rarely more than five. Taung Byaup Village lies above this rocky 
rapid. The banks of the river are well cultivated; the Karens live chiefly about thirty 
miles above Mendat, and descend to Taung Byaup on bamboo rafts. Salt is made at 
the mouth of the river. Two days south is the station called Pé-on, on the river of that 
name and about one tide up. 


JOURNEY FROM TAVOY TO MARTABAN? 


The route to Martaban had not before this period been explored by Europeans, nor 
frequented by the natives since 1810 when an army marched by it on the way to 
attack Junkceylon; and a dread of the Siamese had caused it to be almost abandoned 
by the subjects of his Burman Majesty. To ascertain the nature of the intervening 
country seemed desirable, as well in a geographical light, as on account of the 
interest which it would claim in the event of the new conquests being permanently 
retained by the British. Most of the baggage, and the sick, were sent off by sea. My 
escort consisted of a native officer, two non-commissioned officers, and eighteen Se- 
poys, two interpreters, two guides, four servants, and about 100 followers to carry 
baggage and provisions; which, however, were found inadequate afterwards, so that 
more were hired at Yé. 

25 MARCH 1825 — We left Tavoy at mid-day in open boats, and were hurried rap- 
idly up the river by the tide. It left us at Yebyu, a small village on the west bank where 
chillies are the chief objects of culture.* Found much difficulty in landing my horse, 
the banks being from fifteen to twenty feet high, and the breaks in it muddy. 


1 [YEBU TAUNG : GPS 13.695, 98.6; note that Low made no mention of Myinmoletkat Taung, 
which at 2,072 meters is by far the highest mountain in Burmese Tenasserim. The peak is 50 km 
southeast of Mindat.] 


2 [A more detailed version of this journey is in IOR/H/667, pp. 1059-95. | 
3 [YEBYU : GPS 14.244, 98.198] 


Below and subsequent pages: 
details of : 

“Plan of the Province of Tavai” [map 1], 

“Plan of the Route from Tavai towards 

Martaban through Kaleengaung & Yé” 
[map 2] and “Plan of the Burman Province 

of Mautama Martaban” [map 3] 
(Surveyor General’s Office; Calcutta; 1826), 
showing James Low’s journey from 
Tavoy to Martaban, 
25 March - 23 April 1825 


Courtesy of the British Library 
IOR/X/2234/1-3 


——_— 


i, 
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26 MARCH 1825 — Wombo! was the next stage. Here are a few miserable huts, 
romantically situated. The current was so strong that we could not get under weigh 
until next day’s tide. We were half-suffocated with heat in the wretched hovel which 
sheltered us from the direct rays of the sun. Thermometer here at 90°. 

27 MARCH 1825 — Three hours’ rowing brought us to Chea-kaung Stockade, 
which guards a very narrow passage in the river.” We had not seen a hut during this 
day’s rowing, and the riverbanks were covered with thick and high jungle. Several 
rocks were observed in the river. 

A herd of wild buffaloes passed across the stream during the night. Several shots 
were fired at them, and one dropped to the satisfaction of all parties, as salt fish was 
the only sort of food brought by the people. The tide only reaches a few hundred 
yards beyond this narrow passage, and the river is not navigable to boats further, 
excepting when the stream is swollen by the monsoon rains. The general breadth of 
its bed is fifty yards on an average. Captain Read, of a Rangoon transport ship, who 
had obliged me by accompanying me so far, now set off on his return to Tavoy. 

28 MARCH 1825 — Crossed the river, and walked over a difficult country clothed 
with bamboo and other jungle, and much intersected by rugged nullahs, dry for the 
most part at this season. Observed one stockade on the way, lying on the west bank. 
It is built of upright trunks of trees, ten feet high, and is a square of twenty paces. 
Reached Heinze Stockade after a hot march.* Crossed over to it, the stream being 
twenty-four paces wide and knee-deep; but the channel is 290 yards wide. The dis- 
tance gone today nine and a quarter miles. Heinze Stockade was in good 
preservation and resembled those already noticed; it is a square of forty paces. I 
could not gain a view above 300 yards on any side. 

29 MARCH 1825 — The heat of the weather increased, but I had no option as to 
the line of marching, since it would have been impossible to advance through thick 
jungle by an intricate and half-obliterated track before daylight. The mercury at 
seven A.M. showed 71° of temperature. Set off at a quarter past nine, and having 
marched rather more than seven miles, found ourselves at Kaling-aung Stockade’. 
According to tradition, this place has been formerly noticed as having been the site 
of a town which was built by a colony from Pegu. Not a vestige of such now 
remains, unless an old and small pagoda called Heinze, surmounting a hill, and 
some ruins to the northward as was reported afterwards, may be considered as 
favouring the tradition. 

Kaling-aung Stockade was a frontier Burman post to prevent the Siamese des- 
cending the river, which in the rainy season can be done in boats with amazing 


1 [WOMBO : GPS 14.386, 98.144] 

2 [CHEA-KAUNG STOCKADE : GPS 14.448, 98.158 (+ 300 meters) | 

3 [HEINZE STOCKADE : GPS 14.57, 98.146 (+ 300 meters); originally labeled “Heinje” in this para- 
graph only, but “Heinze” everywhere else in his text, and on various maps of Low and others. ] 

4 [KALING-AUNG STOCKADE : GPS 14.625, 98.138 (+ 300 meters); labeled “Kaleengaung” on Low’s 
map. Now called Kaleinaung. Arthur Bagge’s map says “Kalean oung ancient site”. ] 
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“VIEW FROM WOMBO ON THE TAVAY RIVER”. JAMES LOW, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


rapidity. It was then in good repair and very defensible against native troops.' It was 
placed at an inner bend of the river—here very deep for some distance beyond both 
of its flanks. The country around is a valley about three miles wide, but quite waste; 
not an inhabitant appeared. On entering the stockade, however, one good thatched 
cottage was found; its owners had fled, leaving nothing but their rice, salt and putrid 
balachong behind. These poor people were perhaps elephant hunters. Some oranges, 
limes, papayas and jacks were procured from the trees which grew inside. 

30 MARCH 1825 — Crossed the river six furlongs and a half above the stockade. I 
was enabled to mount my horse at intervals during this day’s march. Having halted 
at sunrise to observe the bearing of a peak, a thin smoke attracted my attention as it 
arose from an oval plain called En Byen Bien. Receiving no satisfactory reply to my 
inquiries at my guides, I pulled off my shoes and waded through a deep slough to the 
brink of a pool in the midst of the plain, when I found my conjecture, as to its being 
a hot spring, realized. 

The pool is 40 feet in diameter, being nearly a circle, and is apparently (for the 
ground being level, it could not be very distinctly seen) of great depth. Water taken 
from the middle, where the bubbling was most violent, was found to raise Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer to 104°. 


1 It would appear that some fire which had been left by my people after cooking had, subsequent 
to our leaving the place, set the long grass in a blaze, by which the stockade was burned down. 
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There are no hills very close to this well, nor any volcanic appearances. Several 
rocky low hills in the vicinity have a scorched aspect, but they are chiefly composed 
of granite, which by exposure gains a blackish hue. 

Advanced only seven miles and a quarter today, as the porters complained that 
their loads galled them. Got under cover of high trees on the banks of the Indaraja 
Chaung, or Eintayasa-chaung, a small stream.' This place was once inhabited but is 
now a desert. The thermometer at four P.M. at 92°. 

31 MARCH 1825 — The extreme heat of the weather after eight o'clock in the 
morning made me attempt to march at four A.M. this day. As I suspected would be 
the case, the guides lost the direction, and we had to wait patiently on the ground 
until daylight. We then pushed on fast over a more open jungle than hitherto. We 
crossed many nullahs, both dry and muddy, but without seeing any habitation or any 
sign of the track being inhabited, and halted at ten A.M. (after having advanced 
eleven miles) at a place called Mentha Chakhan (chakhan means a stage) on the 
banks of the Mendai Chaung River, now only yielding a scanty supply of bad water.” 

We found no drinkable water during the whole of this march, and the grass was 
quite parched up. A red tulip-looking flower, called paine, seemed the only plant not 
affected by the heat; numbers shot up amongst the withered grass and leaves; this 
flower is eaten by the Burmans in curry; it may be found in their bazaars amongst the 
numerous kinds of esculent plants, leaves, buds and roots, and several of the mushroom 
tribe, which these curious people substitute for regular horticultural productions.’ 

I had much difficulty in procuring grass for my horse during the whole way from 
Kaling-aung to Yé. For some days he subsisted on little else than the green leaves of 
the dwarf bamboo, and a feed of rice in the husk. The bamboos entwined so low and 
closely overhead that riding could but rarely be attempted. 

1 APRIL 1825 — Marched at six A.M., temperature of the air, 68°. Advanced over 
an uneven and jungly country, but more open than the preceding route, crossing in 
the way many brackish nullahs or streams from which I concluded that the sea was 
about ten or fifteen miles distant. After twelve miles, got into a valley covered with 
long grass bearing recent marks of herds of elephants and tracks of other wild animals. 

The parched country seemed now to have been left behind, and we continued 
our journey under cover of tall shady trees, a great relief at the time. At eleven 
o'clock, halted on the bank of a broad nullah (no name), which was found by the 
perambulator to be fourteen miles and a half from our last stage.* 


1 [INDARAJA CHAUNG / EINTAYASA-CHAUNG : GPS 14.65, 98.062 (+ 1 km); labeled “Indrraja Kyaung” 
on Low’s map. His crossing point is uncertain. ] 

2 [MENTHA CHAKHAN : GPS 14.76, 97.99; labeled “Mensa Chakhan” on Low’s map. Now spelled 
Mintha Sakan.] 

3 [PAINE : unidentified, but possibly a misunderstanding between Low and his guides. A-pein 
(sa0€) simply means plant.] 

4 [PERAMBULATOR : a surveyor’s wheel, which Captain Low’s guides surely added to the litany of 
evidence arguing against the sanity of the so6c$5s0q; : ingaleik yuu.] 
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2 APRIL 1825 — Marched at six A.M. Temperature of air 66°. After a fatiguing 
journey of nine miles and a half over a very rugged country, and then down a defile 
formed by the Mayi River, we reached Papengwén (or papenkwen, meaning a jungly 
spot cleared by a chief), which is merely an open space left in the forest.! 

3 APRIL 1825 — At daylight pushed on; crossed the Wa Chaung, a rapid stream 
having a rocky bed. At six A.M. its waters were at a temperature of 70 2°, while that 
of the air was 63°. Winding then down the valley, we had to pass this stream seven 
times, and descended a rugged pass,” and then through a narrow valley where the 
Sakhang Gyi Chaung, a rapid stream, winds.* This had to be crossed five several 
times. The day becoming very warm, we halted after walking nine miles and a half, at 
an old stockade called Sa Kangi on the bank of a small stream; some small fry were 
got out of the pools which the drought had yet left; the water was found to be good. 
The stockade took fire during the day and was burned down; it was made of bam- 
boos and other very combustible materials, and probably caught fire from some 
cooking place, as the Burmans were very careless. Went on in the evening three miles 
further to Killa Chaung nullah.* Next day set off at daylight with the mercury at 64°. 
Observed many of that species of tree called thérén, or thenyen thi, bearing a nut or 
bean used in medicine by the Burmans; it is said to bear a white flower. The red bark 
of the chekkha,' another tree found here, is used as a febrifuge and as a dye. 

A short march of four miles and three quarters brought me to Yé.° This town is 
the chief, or rather the only one of a province so called. A description has been given 
of it elsewhere.’ 

I ascended the Yé River until my canoe went aground on a gravelly bottom; here 
was observed a Karen village. There are several patches of stunted teak trees on the 
banks of the river, and also northwest from Yé. 

8 APRIL 1825 — Left Yé, and soon entered the interminable jungle. Having 
passed an outpost, and proceeded five miles (from Yé), we got under such cover as 
was procurable for the night; no houses or inhabitants appeared; the water was good. 

9 APRIL 1825 — Set off at daylight. The temperature of the air 66°. Three miles 
on, found a guard at the most northerly outpost, at the Awein River where had 


1 [PAPENGWEN : Papinkwin, GPS 15.02, 97.92] 


2 [RUGGED PASS : Captain Low’s route is not entirely clear. I believe they walked east from Papeng- 
wen, then turned north-northeast up the tributary at GPS 15.02, 97.946. After four kilometers, 
they would have turned northwest down the valley towards Ye.] 


3 A large town stood formerly at the mouth of this river. 


4 [KILLA CHAUNG NULLAH : written originally as “Killa Kyaung nullah”. Elsewhere, “killa” seems to 
be Low’s version of kalaw : axec00, which may have sounded to him like “ki-Lah. This word 
could be an archaic Myanmar term from Danu or Shan, perhaps indicating a camp or country 
marketplace. See the website for Kalaw Heritage Online, and note 1, p. 266.] 


5 [CHEKKHA : see previous note on forest products, chapter 3, p. 44.] 
6 The new boundary of Yé and Tavoy is Pautten Chaung. 
7 chapter 2, page 21 
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formerly stood a stockade.' The River Awein was nearly dry; the pools remaining in it 
contained bad water, but by digging in the sand of its bed, good water was obtained. 
This remark is applicable to all the dry beds of the rivers on this route which were 
not affected by the sea. Had to halt at a muddy nullah for several hours until a bridge 
was constructed to get my horse across. The Burmans cut down trees on both banks 
so as that they fell across the stream; and over these, bamboos and branches being 
laid, a passage for him was effected. Halted at Papengwen,? the distance gone over 
being eleven miles and a quarter. Still a dense forest. 

10 APRIL 1825 — Marched at half past five A.M. The temperature of the air 69°. 
Crossed several nullahs, nearly dry. Found the chekkha tree growing abundantly—it 
had no flower. Its bark is of a dark reddish colour, like that of cinchona, and pos- 
sesses considerable astringency; from this last quality, the poorer Burmans use it 
instead of gambir in the betel masticatory preparation; it is also a dye. Observed sev- 
eral pools of water where wild ducks, gigantic ciruses* having much red about their 
heads, and other water fowl were contending for the scanty supply of fish they con- 
tained. Had much difficulty in cutting passages through rattan brakes, which 
evinced to me that this route had not been travelled over for many years;* several of 
these brakes were two or even three hundred yards broad. Even after having cleared a 
path, our clothes were torn to pieces by the long tendrils of the rattans, which have 
hooked thorns. 

The Burmans come up the deepest nullahs from the sea to catch the kaboos fish, 
or ngayan, with which the pools in this track abound.® These they salt and take to 
Martaban. 

Halted at Wekanan Chakhan’ after a tedious march of ten miles and a quarter. 
The greatest heat of the day during these marches was about 93°. We were obliged to 
dig for water in the dry bed of a river, first through sand, then a stratum of blue clay, 
and got some of an indifferent quality at the depth of five feet.’ 

11 APRIL 1825 — Marched at six o’clock A.M. The temperature of the air 67°. Had 
again to halt frequently to cut passages through rattan brakes. Crossed many nullahs. 
Observed no traces of recent inhabitants, but several paths of the wood-cutters who 


1 [AWEIN RIVER STOCKADE : GPS 15.35, 97-85 (+ 3 KM.), on the Awaing Chaung. | 

2 The second place of this name. [PAPENGWEN #2 : from Low’s map, this is presumably just east of 
modern Taungbon, near GPS 15.40, 97.86 (+2 km).] 

3 [CIRUS : the sarus crane (Grus antigone), a large wading bird that is now endangered. ] 

4 My Burmans informed me that it had scarcely ever been frequented since the Burman General 
Taignun, the Daiwun or Viceroy, marched over it when sent to attack Junkceylon, for the last 
time, in 1810. On this occasion he had a body of 800 pioneers. 

5 [KABOOS / NGAYAN FISH : in his book on Penang agriculture (1826, p. 100), Low identifies this fish 
as “harooan”. Ikan haruan is Malay for snakehead fish in the family Channidae.] 

6 [WEKANAN CHAKHAN : likely near modern Lamaing, GPS 15.50, 97.84 (+ 3 km).] 

7 This river is termed Klung-kron River. Some traces of cultivation having once been employed 
here appeared. A few jack trees were observed. 
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ascend the Krung-kuh River : they float the timber which they cut to the sea; there is 
no teak in this exact track. It was past eleven o'clock, and we had only got on ten 
miles and three-quarters, but the heat of the sun compelled a halt at a place called 
Balamein,! which is a broad stream flowing through a high forest. It is only worth 
noticing as being the boundary betwixt Yé and Martaban. 

12 APRIL 1825 — Thermometer at 69° at sunrise. Greatest heat during the day, 91°. 
The porters being fagged, and fever having attacked me and several of my party, we 
made a short march of four miles and a quarter, and halted at Hné Chaung River, ” 
and pitched our bivouac on a fine spot on the bank of the stream. This is one of the 
best halting places on the route, being in a grove of tall trees; the river is thirty yards 
wide, and is not affected by the tide as far as could be perceived. 

13 APRIL 1825 — Thermometer at six o'clock, 72°. Passed over a still jungly 
country, but well supplied with slips of meadow ground on which were luxuriant 
crops of grass; but no human habitation was to be seen. Large herds of wild cattle 
(bovine) crossed our route; a few musket shots were fired, and a fine cow was 
brought down; it was in beautiful, sleek, plump condition; the Sepoys and Burmans 
cut it up in a few minutes, and each took his share, not a very large one however; but 
the Burmans, who are not fond of cow’s flesh, were soon enabled to suit their taste in 
a better manner, for we had not advanced a couple of hundred yards when the car- 
cass of an elk, yet warm, was found in the middle of the path; it had just been killed 
by a tiger, and about one-third of it had been devoured.* The Sepoys would not 
touch it to the great joy of the Burmans who soon pocketed their shares, and would 
have done so had the animal died a natural death and been perfectly game-fla- 
voured. A march of about eight miles and a half in all, brought us to Welaup,* at 
some muddy pools which were so full of fish that the Burmans killed numbers with 
their long knives. Good water was procured from a Karen village about two miles to 
the eastward; the people ran away on our approach; the outposts of the Siamese 
army, then lying above Wakru, saw some of the Sepoys and fled to the main body. 
The white crocus-flowered plant, before noticed, was very abundant and gave some 
variety to the occasional grassy plains at this season bare of vegetation. Some traces 
of cultivation appeared in this direction, having many years ago been carried on. 

14 APRIL 1825 — Marched nine miles and a half today, over a country very similar 
to the last day’s route. Sickness compelled me to have a litter made of bamboos; two 
Burmans carried me pretty quickly, being relieved by others every half-mile. The 
halting place is on the east bank of the Krung Klok Hla River;> the water is good; this 
river is twenty yards wide, and the jungle is very thick, and high all around. 


1 [BALAMEIN : there is only one “broad stream” in the area; Low may have camped near GPS 15.64, 
97.78 (+ 4 km).] 

2 [HNE CHAUNG : probably Anin Chaung (3086 : “a-nain”) near GPS 15.678, 97.762 (+1 km).] 

3 [ELK : likely a gaur (Bos gaurus)] 

4 [WELAUP : likely near Tin-Yu, GPS 15.73, 97.75 (+ 3 km).] 

5 [KRUNG KLOK HLA RIVER : Karokin or Karokpi Chaung, GPS 15.87, 97.75 (+ 4 km).] 
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15 APRIL 1825 — Marched eight miles and a half across a dry and jungly country 
when some small pagodas and a stockade showed that we were close to Wakru, or 
Wagru!; to this last place, we found it ten miles and seven furlongs from the last 
halting place. Wakru was formerly a large village enclosed by a stockade, and is 
said to have been the first place in Martaban Province which was occupied by the 
Mon race; the Siamese burned it and carried off the inhabitants when the Burman 
and British war had commenced; all was now desolate. A deep river seemed to stop 
our further progress, and my guides declared that they did not know the road; I 
immediately directed some old houses to be pulled to pieces, intending to con- 
struct a raft to send down the river, and then up to Martaban to procure a guide 
and supplies, which were becoming scarce; a small reconnoitring party was sent to 
explore the course towards its mouth. Next day, this doubtful resource was agree- 
ably rendered unnecessary by my Sepoys having caught several Peguers at a well in 
the jungle; these poor people had formed part of the inhabitants of Wakru, and 
had escaped from the Siamese; they said that part of the Siamese army was then in 
the neighbourhood, close to our route. I did not, however, see any of them, and 
was not particularly desirous at this time of meeting any of their troops, as I was 
not aware of their exact feelings towards the British at this period. One of these 
men became our guide. 

19 APRIL 1825 — Leaving with joy our hot quarters, for we had neither trees nor 
houses to shelter us, our guide led us high up the river, over rugged stony tracks 
covered with stunted trees, chiefly balsamic, with broad leaves and gum-bearing 
ones. We halted at Krung Kwan Hla, a rocky bed of a torrent coming from a low 
north-and-south range of hills.” 

20 APRIL 1825 — A very rugged, stony and winding route. Crossed many channels 
of hilly torrents with pools of brackish water; the country dry and covered with 
stunted jungle. The sun being very oppressive, got for shelter into the bed of a 
narrow rocky ravine partly shaded by scraggy shrubs. The distance by the road was 
found to be eleven miles and three furlongs; but probably, it is only about ten in a 
direct line. 

21 APRIL 1825 — The country this day improved much; grassy plains and a fertile 
soil succeeding the sterility of the tracks previously gone over; here rice cultivation 
was once extensively carried on before Siamese inroads induced almost a total 
depopulation of the country on the east bank of the Martaban River. Observed a 
high wooden monastery on the bank of the Hle Chak, a narrow deep stream.* 

Passing over the plain, large herds of buffaloes were seen, but no villages 
appeared; the natives let their cattle loose during the dry season and retire to the 
towns. At ten miles and four furlongs, reached the temple and monastery called 


1 [WAKRU : War Kha Yu : clog ; GPS 15.99, 97.71; sometimes written and pronounced, ‘Wagaru’ | 
2 [KRUNG KWAN HLA : GPS 16.07, 97.76 (+ 3 km)] 


3 [HLE CHAK : perhaps Lettat : coo5o008 ; GPS 16.16, 97.74 ; “Hleehak” on Low’s map.] 
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JAMES Low, 1825 
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Chait Sa-pheung Hnok, long ago deserted and in a ruinous condition; and at ten 
miles five furlongs we reached Kangi,' which must have been a place of note once, for 
several pagodas and extensive monasteries yet remain; a small lake of pure water 
reflects these mouldering temples; a large town must have once stood here. This 
place is, of course, within the British territory; it swarms with small alligators and 
fish of a golden colour. The waters of this lake are deemed sacred, and it is said that 
phials of it were annually conveyed to Amarapura for the royal family. Many beautiful 
alabaster and gilded images of Buddha were lying or piled in confusion in the 
temple, which afforded me shelter for the night; this temple stands on wooden posts 
over a shallow part of the lake. We had a heavy shower during the night, the first 
indication of the approaching monsoon. 

22 APRIL 1825 — A hot march of fourteen miles, over an open country having a 
deep rich soil but seemingly wholly neglected, brought me at eleven o'clock to a 
shady grove. The water on the plain is not good, being brackish. Close to the grove 


1 [KANGI : Kan-gyi, or “great lake” : o2§(0§2, GPS 16.245, 97.732] 
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was a horde or family of Karens, who had come from a distance to prepare the fields 
for rice; they were about 200 in number, of all ages and both sexes; they had built 
forty low huts on a rising ground, and had thatched them with grass. I got here, for 
the first time since leaving Yé, some ducks and fowls. This tribe of Karens is fair; the 
women are generally robust but have delicate skins, and the whole of the little 
society, unsettled as they appeared, were yet evidently contented and provided with 
whatever came within their notions of comfort and luxury; they were, moreover, 
independent in a great degree, caring little for the Burmans.' 

23 APRIL 1825 — A march of eight miles over an open country fit for rice cultiva- 
tion, during which appeared a few Karen hamlets, just erected, brought me to the 
east bank of the Great Martaban River; and in the evening I had the pleasure to 
receive there a kind reception from the officers of the 3"! Madras Native Infantry, and 
the highly desirable aid of a medical person. 

The road distances, and those by water, from Tavoy to Martaban were found as 
follows : 


MILES — FURLONGS 
Computed distance by the river from Tavoy 
to Chea Kaung Stockade, where 


navigation ceases in the dry season . 45 fo) 
hence to Kaling-aung «0.0.0... ceeseeeeceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 15 3 
from Kaling-aung to Yé 00... seeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 61 fo) 
from Yé to Wakru stockade and river ................ 68 4 
thence to the bank of the San-lun River ............ 54 6% 
across it to Martaban 0.00... .ceseeeeseeseeeteeereeneees 1 12 
Total statute miles ........... cc cceeeeees 245 7 


The stages may seem short, but no one who has not passed through a hilly, rugged 
and jungly country, without regular roads, can properly determine what distance 
ought to form a day’s journey. 


1 [KAREN VILLAGE : perhaps Kharun GPS 16.36, 97.65 (+ 2 km).] 
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THE MARTABAN RIVERS: 


May 1825 — The monsoon being expected to begin early in the ensuing month, | 
determined to employ the intermediate time in exploring the branches of the Mart- 
aban River. The Atthiyan’ branch has been casually noticed in the description given 
in another place of the Seinle Daung Yebu, or hot fountain. Since the period | 
alluded to, this branch has become of great importance to the British, as it is 
included in the ceded possessions, and is, besides, the channel by which perhaps the 
speediest intercourse may be held with the Siamese. It leads to the Phra Sam Chu 
Pagodas, which are situated in a pass which may be termed the key to Siam in this 
direction. However, it is not navigable so far up, or to within a less distance than 
three days’ journey from the two pagodas.* 

The central branch, called Gyein Chaung, demands attention from the fertile but 
neglected country through which it flows. 

The whole of the ceded territory northwards from the first ranges of hills, and 
from Kangi, is admirably fitted for every species of tropical production. When | 
explored it, the inhabitants were chiefly Karens; but there cannot be a doubt that 
when old Martaban shall witness its aspiring rival, Amherst Town, on the east bank, 
crowded with emigrants from all parts of Pegu, the face of the country will assume 
the cultivated aspect it once bore. 

It was necessary for me to keep my movements concealed, for the Burman 
myuwun, Uzina* of Martaban, was stockaded only forty miles from the town, as he 
might have tried to intercept my party. However, the preparations which IJ had to 
make disclosed at the least my intention of being longer absent than usual. Upon 
my return I learned that my movements had been reported in different quarters, 
and that it was concluded we had been cut off or made prisoners by the enemy. 

Only four canoes could be procured for the excursion; these were partly 
covered in with palm leaves, and they were capable of containing ten men each; 
there was hardly space to sit upright below the coverings; one canoe held myself, 
a Sepoy, an interpreter and five Burman boatmen, with light baggage; another 
was commanded by the cook; and the remaining two held the baggage, a guard of 
eight Sepoys, and my servants. Fifteen days’ provisions were put on board the 
boats. 

[continues on page 250] 


1 [A more detailed version of this journey and region is in IOR/H/667, pp. 971-1017.] 
2 [ATTHIYAN : Ataran River : sQpg[go ] 
3 [TWO PAGODAS : this sentence is presented as written, though the route refers to Three Pagodas 


Pass. Low was fluent in Thai, so the error may have been from the typesetter. Low likely wrote (or 
meant) “less distance than two days’ journey from the three pagodas’. ] 


4 [UZINA : Low used “Ujinna” in chapter 5, but this is clearly the same person. ‘J’ often changes into 
‘Z’ in Myanmar. ] 
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prey pres 


detail of : 

“Plan of the Burman Province of Mautama Martaban” 
(Surveyor General’s Office; Calcutta; 1826), 
showing James Low’s journey on the Martaban Rivers, 
26-31 May 1825. The two excerpts of Low’s map are equal 
in scale but well distorted from true distances. 


Courtesy of the British Library 
IOR/X/2234/3 
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26 May 1825 — Sailed this afternoon at two o'clock and was much gratified by 
the appearance of the country, as we were carried rapidly up by the tide, assisted by 
expert rowers. Passed several small villages and pagodas, and then the Pegu creek by 
which, in the rainy season, boats can descend towards Pegu. This creek is properly a 
distinct river, from a branch of which a cut or natural canal, termed Kyaup-chirré 
Chaung,! leads to a river termed Daun-wain Chaung. A large population of Karens 
inhabits the banks of the Daung-dami Chaung, the name of the principal or east 
branch of the Pegu creek.? These people cultivate black pepper, indigo and cotton, 
and they collect the cardamoms and other products of the woods. Joegabén,? on the 
British side, was once considered the focus of this tribe, but it has been nearly 
deserted from dread of the Siamese. The people will likely soon return to collect the 
wax found on the rocky hills there, and to re-assume their other rural occupations. 

Passed Joegabén Taung, a precipitous limestone rock; the precipices are streaked 
red by, perhaps, oxide of iron; on a pinnacle of the rock stands a small white pagoda, 
visible from Martaban when the sun shines. The height of this rock I judged to be 
goo feet. 

About sunset, or after four hours’ rowing, we landed at a newly built Karen vil- 
lage called Tunyincha. The villagers informed me that the ravages which the cholera 
had made amongst them had urged them to emigrate from a spot higher up the river. 
This disease, they informed me, had been very long known to them; as they have no 
medicines of any real efficacy, few survive an attack of it; they trust to incantations. I 
observed on the ground a sort of labyrinth formed of bamboo twigs which they said 
was the magical space within which their patients had to rest while someone, more 
knowing than his brethren, muttered over him a few incoherent sentences to drive 
away the obnoxious demon. 

The oldest man in the village said that his age amounted to ninety-five years; but 
this I could not be assured of, since these poor people do not write and only mark the 
lapse of time by accidental changes of abode; or by prominent occurrences in their 
uneventful history such as the dread of attacks from the Karenni,* or Red Karens, 
who live on the Yunzillen Chaung far to the northward, or the failure of crops, suc- 
cess in hunting, &c. 


1 [KYAUP-CHIRRE CHAUNG : Written “Kyaup-charet Khyaung” on Captain Low’s map, “Plan of the 
Burman Province of Mautama Martaban” (Surveyor General’s Office; Calcutta; April 1826), IOR/ 
X/2234. This canal seems to have fallen into disuse, but it once connected the Gulf of Martaban 
to the Donthami River, passing just south of the ancient capital of Thaton.] 

2 [DAUNG-DAMI CHAUNG : the Donthami River on modern maps. It enters the Salween/Thanlwin 
River from the west about 20 km. north of Mawlamyine at GPS 16.69, 97.59. .] 


3 [JOEGABEN : on modern maps, labeled Zwekabin : goo0€, meaning “perseverance”. On Low’s map 
it is “Zoegabien taung and Pagoda”. The mountain and phaya are at GPS 16.824, 97.668, about 35 
km north of Mawlamyine.] 

4 [KARENNI : the 1839 text spelled it “Karjenni” here, “Kayen-ni” a few pages later, and “Kayen-nee” 
on his map. I’ve changed the name to resemble a modern version to aid digital text searching. ] 
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‘Core é 4 hs Ata foe = frudf ag. al Pe ee le le ey, 
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“VIEW OF ZOEGABEN HILLS FROM THE VILLAGE OF THANEE — ON THE SAN LUEN OR 
RIVER OF MARTABAN”. JAMES LOw, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


Going into one of their huts, I found the family at dinner around a large platter 
filled with broth, composed of fish, pulse and roots, and seasoned with salt and 
chilli. Each person had a dish of rice before him or her, and they all helped them- 
selves to the broth by means of a wooden spoon placed in it. They eat with their 
fingers when they cannot get the small chinaware spoons used by the Burmans and 
Peguers. I observed several river turtles which were kept for the next day’s dinner of 
the fortunate fishers. They train their dogs to search out the various kinds of tor- 
toises which abound in the woods. The barking of the dogs discovers the game to 
their masters. 

27 MAy 1825 — Sailed at mid-day with the tide. Heavy masses of clouds now 
indicated the breaking up of the fine weather, and just as we got within sight of 
Shrukla Strait, below which the river is broad, a severe squall with thunder and 
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heavy rain drove my canoe into the shallows on the left bank.’ Two boats full of 
men shot rapidly towards us from the opposite bank. My guards and the other 
boats being far in the rear, I did not feel quite comfortable, apprehending that 
these might be some of the mytiwtin Uzina’s people. I had scarcely time to get out 
my double-barrel to prevent if possible too close an advance, when they were 
alongside and informed me that they were people appointed by the headman of 
the Lagun Village to guard this pass, in name of the Engliet, as they termed us— 
their services being gratuitous. 

The Shrukla is a very narrow strait, formed by the extremity of a range of rugged 
hills on the east and a high rock on the west, termed Sagat Taung.? Something 
resembling an inscription on the face of the rock attracted my attention, and I was 
now in hope of finding a clue to the ancient history of the country. But I was disap- 
pointed, for on landing, the appearance was found to arise from a number of minute 
and gilded earthenware idols arranged in rows on ledges cut into the face of the rock. 
I cannot here refrain from expressing my doubts of the existence of any written doc- 
uments or inscriptions of much value to the antiquarian, or even historian, amongst 
the Indo-Chinese nations. Their literature was borrowed, and they had no indi- 
genous character, in so far as research has yet enabled us to judge of, by which to 
transmit their earliest deeds to posterity.* Dr. Leyden was of opinion that ancient 
inscriptions exist, but he was not so fortunate as to be supplied with facts to support 
the opinion, while the term ancient is often a relative one, and as far as Ava and Pegu 
are concerned, ought to have reference to periods antecedent to the introduction of 
Buddhism to these countries. 

The Burman inscriptions found in Martaban are in the Pali, or else in the 
proper Burman character, and they are very rarely found on stone. Their great bells 
are covered with descriptions of the periods when they were cast and the pious 
individuals by whom they were consecrated, and hung up in the courts of the 
temples.* The only inscription deserving of notice, which fell within my observa- 
tion, is the comparatively recent one which commemorates the actions of the 


1 [SHRUKLA STRAIT : GPS 16.848, 97.613] 
2 [SAGAT TAUNG : GPS 16.849, 97.611] 


3 [Regarding written and other evidence about the history of Myanmar, Captain Low could not 
have been more wrong. It is incredibly rich. I believe he began to happily realize this fact himself 
when he transitioned from a military man into a researcher of history. ] 


4 The embassy to Ava in 1826-7, discovered “no less than sixty inscriptions on sandstone at Bagan, 
where are the ruins of the ancient capital of that name, and including Sakaing and other places, 
in all not less than 330; and the king had collected at the great Arakan temple, near Amarapura, 
from various parts of the country, no less than 200 such monuments. A few of these are on fine 
white marble, but the greater number are on sandstone. These stones resemble those placed at 
the heads of graves in England. Some of the inscriptions are in the round Pali character, and oth- 
ers in the Burman, but most in the former. They all contain dates, and generally the name of the 
reigning king, with references to some historical event. But the chief object is to commemorate 
the founding of some temple or monastery”.—Journal of Science and Arts, &c. 
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renowned Along Phra or Alompra. It was extant on a fine white marble slab, four 
feet four inches high, three feet four inches broad, and five inches thick, which that 
conqueror placed in the court of the ancient Shui Madu pagoda at Pegu. It was pro- 
tected by a shed from the weather, and looked as fresh as if it had been but very 
recently erected. 

The hurried nature of my visit to Pegu prevented me taking a complete copy of 
this record.! My interpreter read it over in my presence, from which J learned that it 
contains a long religious preface; after which it records that Nemiyu Dumre Chaung 
yaung Pherui (ie. Alompra) repaired the great temple, hung up bells and performed 
other pious actions. And that to commemorate these deeds, “this stone has been set 
up on the 14" day of the month Thaku, in the year 1155” [A.D. 1793]. 

The materials of which the public edifices amongst the Indo-Chinese nations are 
almost invariably constructed are of a perishable nature. They are of soft, friable 
stone, or of brick and mortar and wood. The bricks are badly cemented, sometimes 
with mud only; and when they use lime it is also badly mixed up. Inscriptions 
cannot, therefore, be looked for on such buildings. The practice of burning the dead 
renders the Buddhists indifferent to the erection of stone monuments over tombs. 
The Chinese ideas on the latter subject may be considered an exception, as they raise 
expensive stone monuments, covered with epitaphs, over the remains of their relat- 
ives and great men. But the Chinese are not real Buddhists, for their minds are 
imbued with superstitions which they derived from a different fountain than that 
from which the dogmas of Fo, Pho, or their Buddha, flowed to them. 

My disappointment in not finding the expected inscription at Sagat Taung was in 
some degree compensated for by the discovery of a grand cave in that rocky hill. It is 
evidently a natural one, for no pillars have been left to support the roof, and the pro- 
cess by which it was probably hollowed out seems yet slowly going on—a gradual 
decay in the rock, which is principally composed of limestone of primary formation, 
apparently. 

This cave is 240 feet in depth, by an average breadth of fifty feet; its height varies 
from twenty to thirty feet. Attached to the walls and roof are mossy concretions of 
calcareous spar; several large brick images, plastered over and representing Buddha, 
stand at the door, and a multitude of alabaster and almost wholly decayed lesser 
images of the same deified mortal stand along the bottom at the sides of the cave 
and in recesses in the different parts of the rock. It was impossible to continue above 
a few minutes at a time in this cave, owing to the stench arising from the soil of bats 
which lay a foot thick on most parts of the floor. 

I could not obtain any satisfactory account of this cave from several priests whom 
I met at Lagun Village, lying just opposite. These were Burman, not Pegu priests, 


1 [VISIT TO PEGU : Captain Low ‘visited’ the city as a kind of raid during the siege of Yangon in 
1824. For his account, please see the following section titled “Journal of the Expedition to Pegu, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Mallet, in 1824”, pp. 276-280. It is unclear whether the “Along Phra” 
inscription survived the turmoil and destruction in Bago since that day.] 
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which accounts for their ignorance. I could not help reflecting on the want of ima- 
gination shown in the decoration of this cave. Here the living marble was bared to 
the sculptor’s chisel, so that with little more labour than he had to bestow in framing 
the detached statues, he might have peopled the cave with giant deities. 

Having satisfied curiosity, we pushed up the river, but at a slower rate than usual 
for the tide had hardly any influence at this distance from the sea; the boats kept 
close along the west bank; we passed several islands, and soon landed for an hour at 
a Karen village on the east bank. The people were bartering their coarse cloth, 
tobacco and cotton for the rice, chinaware and petty articles of trade which had 
arrived in a large Martaban boat. On asking for some fowls at the usual price, the 
alarm spread amongst the women, who tried to catch their favourite “matrons of the 
roost”; the men placed rows of nooses on the ground and then drove the poultry 
towards them; by this plan, in a few minutes a sufficient number were snared by the 
legs. I would recommend this expeditious method to a traveller in some parts of 
India, where he will find it no easy task sometimes to catch a fowl for his dinner. 
They asked six rupees for a dozen of fowls, which is about thrice the rate which they 
may be bought for at Penang; but it was a cheap rate compared with that to which we 
had been accustomed at Rangoon, where during the war one fowl has been known to 
sell for fifteen rupees. The houses of the villagers were high and comfortable; in one 
of them I observed the mistress and family busied in distilling a spirit from rice. 

Taking to our boats, we rowed on, passed several hamlets and ruined pagodas, 
and then, but not without the utmost exertion of the crews, rounded a rocky point. 
Went up betwixt the long and fertile island of Ka Tha and the east bank, and passing 
some villages, arrived at the chief village of the island at four o'clock P.M. It is called 
Ka Tha Yuwa.! It was a festival day, and the inhabitants of the village, with those of 
the neighbouring hamlets, were assembled to perform the ceremonies enjoined by 
their religion. All were gaily dressed, some expensively, in silks. 

The mixture which I observed of Mon and Karen dresses in several Karen fam- 
ilies was found, upon inquiry, to be owing to several members only of these families 
having adopted the religion of Buddha, and to the intermarriages which had taken 
place betwixt the two tribes. Generally it appeared that the Karen women, whether 
converts or otherwise, adhered to their own fashions in dress, alleging that the lower 
garments of the Burman and Peguan fair are not only unbecoming, but indecorous. 
These assertions are, unluckily, too true. 

There was only one priest in the village; he was comfortably lodged and fed. A 
small cone about ten feet high served for a pagoda, opposite to which was a bamboo 
stage decorated with flags and burning tapers. The heads of families, as they arrived 
in small canoes, left the devotional duties to their wives and children; these they 
gravely performed, although manifestly both alarmed and surprised on seeing me 


1 [KA THA YUWA : GPS 16.96, 97.64 (+ 1 km); the village of Kawtaw (or Misa) is now on the left 
bank of the river. Judging by maps over the decades, the island seems to change size significantly 
due to the force of the wild Salween. ] 
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and the Sepoys—beings of whom they had hitherto no idea but that conveyed by 
report. I could perceive that the moment the women had repeated the confession of 
faith and affixed the waxen tapers to the pagoda, the men hurried them off to their 
canoes. Women are not permitted to touch an image of Buddha. 

In the evening an old man led off a party of youths (who had been displaying 
their agility in a theatrical dance) towards the small pagoda. He sung a solemn song 
and danced in slow measure around both the pagoda and stage, followed in succes- 
sion by his train. 

The chief products of this island are cotton, indigo, hemp and tobacco. But the 
cultivation is carried on in the most slovenly manner, sharp stakes supplying the 
want of spades, and thorns of the harrow. Castor, pulse and yams are also raised. 

On the bank opposite to the town were seen the remains of a Siamese stockade 
which had been occupied several months before. The people did not complain of any 
harshness on the part of the Siamese towards them. I can easily account for this 
lenity; the Siamese know by experience that the Karens are the only people they have 
to rely on for certain supplies required while on their expeditions, and that they area 
neutral people. 

A high rock, termed Michan Taung,! lies close in front of Ka Tha and on the 
opposite bank of that part of the river. An account of it has been given in another 
chapter. It is rugged and of difficult ascent. The rock is chiefly a black limestone. It 
looks as if volcanic fires had scorched it, and in walking up its rugged surface the 
tread is succeeded by a hollow sound. Here and there are apertures or natural wells 
of considerable depth, with stalactites projecting from their inner surfaces. Des- 
cending with an excellent appetite, sharpened by the bleak air on the summit of 
Michan Taung, breakfast was speedily discussed, and the boats were cast off at 
eleven o'clock. Heavy showers announced that the monsoon was at hand; the 
boatmen never complained of the wetting they got, either at this time or during 
almost every successive day and night until our return. Put in at several villages and 
observed the women busily engaged in dyeing thread, and in weaving. Red, blue and 
yellow are the favourite colours. Passed several rocky hills, and at half past two 
o'clock a high sandbank on the right, where some river turtles’ eggs were procured. 

The banks of the river are now wilder, clothed alternately with long grass and 
jungle; took an hour to row past Utang Kyun,? a large narrow island yielding the 
same products as Ka Tha; about sunset anchored under a high bank on the east side; 


1 [MICHAN TAUNG : GPS 16.961, 97.649, elevation 212 meters; more often spelled Mizan-taung. 
This hill is also described on page 109 of this edition, and spelled “Teechan daung” on his map. 
Arthur Bagge’s map has “Meexan’,] 

2 [UTANG KYUN : GPS 17.08, 97.61 (+ 1 km); on Captain Low’s map it is named “Oolang Isd”. The 
island seems to barely exist apart from the shore now, but a nearby monastery retains the name 
udaung : gesl\é: , meaning “peacock”. This seems to be the same place, though the bird is 
commonly referenced in Myanmar nomenclature. Note that the 1839 text misspelled this as 
“Utang Ryun’; in British colonial handwriting, ‘R’ could resemble ‘K’] 
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“MEE SHAN TAUNG—ON THE S BANK OF THE SANLOON [SALWEEN RIVER]” 
JAMES Low, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


here we found a large Martaban boat full of petty merchandise. Heavy rain fell 
during the night. 

29 May 1825 — Cast off at six A.M. Breakfasted at Shuiken,! a Karen village of ten 
huts; obtained a further supply of fowls; cotton is the principal article cultivated 
here. Cast off again and rowed up the left bank; torrents of rain fell, and I greatly 
pitied the Burmans who had no shelter but their broad-brimmed matted caps. Many 
boats had been observed going down the river, and on inquiry, their crews tried to 
persuade us that the late myuwun of Martaban’s parties had forced them to fly. We 
did not see any of these parties, but I did not feel quite secure when we were obliged, 
by the nature of the river, to bivouac on the west side of the river; for crowded as my 
party was in the canoes and under a high bank, we were much exposed to be sur- 
prised and cut off in the night, had the enemy really been in the direction of our 
route. An extensive sandbank on the left, which we reached about one o'clock, 
enabled me to ascertain pretty nearly the rate at which we had been rowing and were 
likely to row. This was done by taking the perambulator on shore, and rowing the 
boats against it and time. 

Against the current, the rate was four miles an hour, throwing out a fraction of 
260 yards to make up for accidental stronger currents. Down the stream the rate was 


1 [SHUIKEN : GPS 17.11, 97.64 (+ 2 km); labeled “Shoee Ken Kayen” on Low’s map, and better spelled 
egoyé : Shwegyin, meaning “gold panning”. It is acommon name in Myanmar.] 
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found to be seven miles 220 yards. Had the boats been fully manned, perhaps five 
miles per hour ascending, and eight or even nine descending, might have been relied 
on as the rates. The sand bank was found to be the resort of multitudes of river 
turtles which lay their eggs in it. 

The river is here divided by a very extensive island called Tha-lung-stin.! We took 
the east channel, both in ascending and in returning, the other being represented as 
least frequented and as being very rapid; had not leisure to ascertain the truth. This 
channel is termed Jillur Chaung; that which we took is broad, perhaps 200 yards 
across with occasionally high banks. Observed several deserted villages where we 
obtained a few unripe plantains and other fruits. Passed several rocks in the river’s 
bed, and at half past five o’clock anchored under a high bank on the west shore. Here 
we had just time to cook and despatch dinner when the monsoon burst with torrents 
of rain; the Burmans scooped out holes for themselves in the soft bank, and housed 
for the night. 

30 May 1825 — Cast off at daylight. Breakfasted at Kyapung, a Karen village, a 
quarter of a mile from the east bank. Here observed many teak trees, and was 
informed that we were now in the line of the teak forest. They have been consider- 
ably thinned no doubt. Here again we found a Martaban boat bartering rice, salt, 
chillies, raw sugar, balachong and chinaware &c., for cotton cloths, raw cotton, wax 
and tobacco. 

Passed up the river and had, during the day, to force our way against several very 
strong eddies and rapids. At twenty minutes past two o'clock, cleared Tha-lung-stin 
Island and found a fine expanse of water. Got with difficulty past a small rocky 
island, along which strong currents that opposed us, and soon came in sight of the 
large stockade of Kakayet,” of which I had not previously had any precise informa- 
tion. The suddenness with which we came within gunshot of it was rather startling, 
considering the smallness of our party. The rowers instinctively lay on their oars, and 
I examined the place with my glass but could not perceive any sign that it was occu- 
pied. Although aware that this last circumstance does not always indicate an 
evacuated fortress in Burma, yet I made the people advance along the bank opposite 
to the stockade to induce any of the enemy who might be inside to salute us with a 
few shots as is their general custom, so that we should be able to effect our retreat in 
case they were too numerous for us to oppose. Having met with no interruption, we 
crossed and found the place unoccupied. This branch of the river (here divided by 
the island Kakayet), is about 200 yards wide. This hold [sic] lies on or covers an angle 


1 [THA-LUNG-SUN : Kawlon Kyun, GPS 17.25, 97.65 On Low’s map it is spelled “Kalaum Kyoon Isl¢” 
The discrepancy with his text is not explained, but the seventeen kilometre-long island is 
unmistakeable.] 

2 [KAKAYET STOCKADE : GPS 17.38, 97.665 (+ 200 meters); this site is spelled five different ways in 
Low’s text and map. For this paragraph it was Tha Kayet, but subsequently and more often he 
used Kakayet. They are clearly the same place, and the latter has been adopted throughout to 
ease confusion. ] 
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formed by the junction of the rivers Yunzillen and Hulu. The Mons term this last 
Jalo-én. The stockade is an oblong of 190 yards by 87 yards, and is constructed of 
trunks of trees firmly sunk in the ground, ten feet being their height above the sur- 
face; these are firmly united by cross-beams; a bamboo stage inside supplies the 
place of a regular banquette; outside are the usual stakes and palisades; a deep ditch 
defends it on the land side; it was partly dry. 

The gateway had been burned down (as I was afterwards informed) by the Sia- 
mese, who had stormed and carried this post about the period when the British 
troops took Martaban. The garrison, it seems, consisted of 300 Burmans and Mons 
who made scarcely any defence; they were taken prisoners and sent to Siam. If they 
relied on such means of defence as were found in the place by my party, the success 
of the Siamese cannot be a matter of surprise, even although (as it is affirmed) they 
had to swim across the river to the attack, having arrived by land. All along the ban- 
quette were baskets containing large rounded pebbles, as large as apples, to be 
hurled at assailants. An old house which had once been a priest’s was the only shelter 
the place afforded; it was open all around and allowed the rain to beat in, which it 
did so violently as to drive me to the cover of my canoe. 

I was now puzzled which route to pursue; my Burmans had never been here 
before and could not inform me which was the main river. On our returning passage 
we were subsequently enabled to detain several canoes rowed by Karens, who were 
descending the Yunzillen River, and from whom I received information of some con- 
sequence. They said that two days higher up was a stockaded post termed Yunzillen, 
or Iunzilluin, then occupied by 500 of the Karenni savages, or Red Karens, who had 
adhered to the mytwtn of Martaban, and that the Yunzillen River has its source in 
the Haphun range of hills which also gives birth to the Sittang River. These appeared 
to me to be the same as the range which | observed from the Shui Madu Pagoda in 
Pegu to bear as follows—the northern extremity north-northeast, the southern 
extremity east, half-point south. They supposed that the Hulu River comes from 
China; it was therefore necessary to explore both: and as the Hulu was so rapid and 
muddy as to induce a belief that it arose in the high hills near at hand while the Yun- 
zillen was clear and deep, seeming to indicate a long course, I chose the latter for the 
next day’s voyage. 

31 MAY 1825 — Set off at five A.M. but had scarcely rowed against a strong current 
above three hours when further progress was prevented by a rocky rapid in which our 
boats were nearly upset, and at last grounded in a shallow. It was evident to me that 
this was not the main river, so we returned with all speed to Kakayet; here having 
breakfasted, we again got under way at eleven A.M. and rowed up the Hulu River. 

On clearing Kakayet Island, the river was found to be about 200 yards broad, 
and from four to five fathoms deep; but as late rains had somewhat swollen the 
current, the average depth in general will be less. A low rocky island lies across the 
river above Kakayet; my boatmen tried to advance, but could not round it owing to 
the violence of the current; I therefore landed on it to observe the appearance of 
the river on its other side; it was found full of rocks and rapids, and could be traced 
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“VIEW OF THE SAN-LOOEN OR MARTABAN RIVER, WHERE IT RUSHES THROUGH A GORGE 
IN THE SIAMESE RANGE OF HILLS ABOVE THE KAKAYET STOCKADE” 
JAMES Low, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


to where (only at the distance of about 300 yards from us) it rushes impetuously out 
of a gorge in one of those inferior ranges which run parallel to the great north-and- 
south range. 

I now urged my boatmen to come round to where I was, that we might make one 
attempt more to get on; but this was rendered unnecessary by the information | 
presently obtained from some Karens whose canoes shot like shuttles towards us 
from the gorge; they tried to pass and escape from us, but threats and promises com- 
bined brought them to the bank. From them I learned that the Hulu or Great 
Martaban River (called San-lin lower down) rises beyond Che-ung Mai’; that it is 
not navigable to canoes above a day or two higher up than where we then were; that a 
passage can be attempted only in the dry season when the rapidity of the current 


1 [CHE-UNG MAI : Chiang Mai. Captain Low was unusually consistent in spelling the name this 
way, so it has not been altered. ] 
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abates, and admits canoes to glide through the passages amongst the rocks; that a 
Laos or Siamese stockade stands about eight or ten days higher up, and on or not far 
from its east bank; and that Yein-bein forms the boundary betwixt Laos and Ava. 
They added that they had gone to cut bamboos, intending to float them down in the 
shape of rafts, but that they had been obliged, by the strength of the current and the 
eddies amongst the rocks, to leave their work unfinished and escape. The intelli- 
gence got from these people was afterwards confirmed by natives of Che-ung Mai. I 
am therefore convinced that the Martaban River takes its rise to the northward of 
Che-ung Mai, and that its course south to Kakayet lies in a valley formed by two of 
the inferior ranges of the great north-and-south belt, called by the Laos, Dawe 
Suthep. 

There was now no prospect of acquiring further information regarding the 
country we were in. We had passed the inhabited tracts, and all was forest and 
mountain before us. The boats were put under way down the channel on the east 
side of Kakayet Island, and after eighteen hours’ brisk rowing favoured by a rapid 
current (exclusive of halts), we reached Martaban. Upon the whole this river main- 
tains a grand and picturesque character from its embouchure to the gorge in the hills 
from which it pours forth into the plain, a distance of about 130 miles; the water dis- 
tance is perhaps 140 miles. 


VISIT TO SEINLE DAUNG HOT WELL! 


The Burmans having reported the existence of a hot fountain on the banks of the 
Atthiyan River, a party was collected, and a small guard of Sepoys was held ready; 
these being embarked in native boats, we set off rapidly with the tide in our favour.” 
This fountain has been already described by me, and therefore it will here be 
only briefly noticed.* We reached the Atthiyan Stockade,’ situated on the east bank 
about fifty miles from Martaban. After having breakfasted under a tree, we pro- 
ceeded through a deep swamp covered with tall reeds and grass towards the well; it 
was found in the centre of an old coconut grove which had once shaded a consider- 
able village. The fountain is a circle of about thirty feet in diameter, and of great 


1 [A more detailed version of this journey is in IOR/H/667, pp. 941 et seq., including visits to other 
hot springs and analysis of water obtained. ] 

2 Lieut, George, 13'" M.N.I., and Mr. Adams, commanding a gun-brig, favoured me with their com- 
pany on this occasion. 

3 [ATARAN RIVER HOT SPRING : Low also wrote of this place in chapter 6, p. 99.] 

4 [ATTHIYAN STOCKADE : near Chaunghnakhwa at GPS 16.17, 97.96 (+ 2 km); spelled “Attharam 


Stockade” on Low’s map. By the same document, the hot spring should be 1-2 km northeast 
towards Ataran Taung (which is labeled “Seingle Daung” on his map.] 
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depth; unfortunately we had no line at hand to sound, having expected to see a hot 
spring only; but the rocks could be distinctly seen jutting out of the sides at a depth 
of twenty feet perhaps; the heat of the water is 136° of Fahrenheit. From experiments 
made, the water is a chalybeate, with lime and some other earth in combination; the 
rock is evidently a limestone. 

The Atthiyan or Attaram River is deep and narrow and winds considerably. On its 
north bank we noticed a very singular rock of compact gray limestone, which is 
called Phabap-taung; it is completely perforated. 


JOURNAL OF THE EXPEDITION TO PEGU, UNDER 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALLET IN 1824 


Being anxious to visit the ancient seat of the Peguan dynasty, I took the opportunity, 
although not called on by duty, of accompanying the expedition which was ordered 
against the place under Lieutenant-Colonel Mallet. 

I hoped to be able to obtain some of the records which—it was supposed—the 
priests might still be possessed of, and to gain information regarding the ancient 
condition of the country. 

At my request Colonel Mallet obligingly allowed me to join his personal staff 
during the excursion; and Captain Chads, R.N., politely invited me to meet his party 
at meals on board of his boat, an offer which was duly appreciated, more particularly 
as it was difficult at this time to get supplies of provisions, and still more so for a 
stranger to find a cook to dress them. 

A great scarcity of boats prevailed at the period alluded to—at least it was no 
easy matter to get one for hire. The officer commanding had an open rowboat, with a 
tarpaulin to stretch as a shelter. My boat, a good-sized ship’s cutter, was manned by 
three rowers and a steersman only, and four Sepoys of my escort. Captain Jones, 
aide-de-camp to Colonel Mallet, accepted my offer of half of the after-part of my 
boat. 

26 NOVEMBER 1824 — Embarked in the evening and dropped down to the mouth 
of the Pegu River.! 

27 NOVEMBER 1824 — At daylight next morning the fleet of boats was off Kiju, a 
small village. The scene was animated, for the stream being narrow there was a close 
competition amongst the boats to outstrip each other. Some of these, which 
appeared to have been Burman cargo boats, had very high bows and sterns, and one 
which conveyed Colonel Brodie and his party was very unwieldy, and frequently went 


1 [They departed from Rangoon, then under British attack.] 
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broadside-on, clearing all before it. About two miles above Kiju is the large village 
Deja, with two stockades. No opposition was made here, and the inhabitants were 
observed scampering into the jungle with as many of their effects as they could well 
carry. No one was permitted to land. The banks were generally observed to be 
covered with high grass; the soil alluvial. 

About nine o’clock, reached a place called Matamit where there is a village up a 
small creek; and twenty minutes afterwards a small village on the north bank, called 
Maltng Chaung. When the tide failed, the boats were moored for the night in the 
middle of the stream to prevent a surprise and keep the detachment together. It was 
chilly during the night; and to a very heavy dew, which made it advisable for our 
party to use blankets, succeeded a thick mist at sunrise which hung over the river 
until eight o'clock A.M. 

28 NOVEMBER 1824 — Weighed at sunrise. The river became narrower and 
winding, with reaches of from about a quarter of a mile to half a mile in length, and 
the banks so high and covered with low jungle as to exclude the view of the sur- 
rounding country. The detachment pushed up so rapidly that on one occasion the 
large boat before alluded to, and mine, were left behind at a considerable distance; 
and latterly I was left alone, owing to the heaviness of my boat and want of hands; 
but a Sepoy swam on shore with a rope, and by tracking and rowing we soon got out 
of our unpleasant situation. About nine o’clock A.M. a bamboo jungle was noticed on 
the banks. 

We halted at a village on the south bank called Kuwa, consisting of about twenty- 
five houses of Peguers. The people fled on our approach, leaving most of their effects 
and domestic animals. Upon a disposition appearing in some of the people from the 
boats to plunder, all those who had landed were instantly ordered on board. The fine 
poultry, which were here rather plentiful, were no small incitements to appropriation 
to men who had long been living on salt meat, dried fish and other sorts of unwhole- 
some diet.! 

Several Karen villagers followed to the bank a party which had rather unceremoni- 
ously helped themselves to some of their property : the latter was immediately 
recovered for them, Their confidence in British humanity and justice was here con- 
spicuous. The Karens, who are regular cultivators and settlers, are a stout race of men. 

During the night we were harassed by swarms of mosquitoes. 

29 NOVEMBER 1824 — At the second turn above the village of Kuwa, we passed 
the stockaded village of Moganen. The situation is commanding, and an enemy 
might have done much mischief from it had one been there in force. An alarm- 
musket or two only were fired, to apprise their friends higher up. The river is here 
about thirty yards wide at the bend of the village, with banks of stiff clay, fifteen feet 
high. Here were found a number of old boats and rafts filled with combustibles 
which the Burmans had been too much taken by surprise to set fire to. Captain 
Chads with his boats now pushed on in advance beyond Pegu, and early in the 


1 [KUWA : probably Kawa : 0 GPS 17.09, 96.46] 
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“THE ANTIENT CITY OF PEGU WITH THE SCENERY EASTWARD OF IT” 
JAMES Low, 1825 


COURTESY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


forenoon the detachment landed opposite to the fort without opposition. As, how- 
ever, it had before been found that the Burmans, when stockaded, seldom appeared 
to an attacking force until it had got close on them, the troops were formed for an 
attack if required. 

Captains Jones, Brisco, Trant! and myself were sent with a reconnoitring party in 
advance. We passed the gateway of the old fort, and advanced without opposition to 
the Shui Madu or Modo Pagoda,’ lying about a mile in front. The inhabitants fled 
and no one made any opposition, although it had been reported that a party of the 
enemy were here. 


1 A gentleman whose exertions during the war have added, | believe, considerably to our geo- 
graphical knowledge of Asia. 


2 [SHUI MADU PAGODA : Shwemadaw Phaya : egeo2ee20 7902] 
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Having little time to spare, the bearings of remarkable objects were taken first, 
and then my attention was directed to the pagoda and its vicinity. Its height and 
appearance have been already described by Symes and others.! It has lost all the 
gilding formerly bestowed upon it, but looks on that account more venerable. In a 
temple below was found seated one great image of Buddha with a mitre-shaped 
head-dress. In front of this one were four others of less dimensions, and about 300 of 
all sizes. 

The old fort is one mile square at the least, as nearly as I could judge by pacing. 
There are a few ruined pagodas on some heights within the area; and many rice fields 
and low jungle. A melancholy air of desolation pervades this ruined seat of a once- 
flourishing dynasty; and a miserable assemblage of huts within the fort, and a 
scattered village without, containing in all about five- or six-hundred souls, only 
serve to exhibit in a stronger light the perishable nature of power and the ravages of 
time. The old ditch is yet, in some parts, in tolerable repair, being lined with brick. It 
is ninety feet wide. The wall is fourteen paces from it; and although ruined, is yet 
thirty-four feet thick and twelve feet high. 

A range of hills, apparently about forty miles distant, are seen towards the east; 
but the general view is dreary and monotonous, extending over a level plain clothed 
in thick jungle to appearance, and in which one cannot distinguish the scattered vil- 
lages of the Peguers and Karens unless by an occasional volume of smoke. 

Buffaloes were observed in plenty here; and a few ponies were running loose, but 
we had no time to seize them or means of transport had we caught them. In a 
phungi’s kyaum I selected a few books, but none of much interest. 

The troops were ordered to embark a few hours after we had landed, and the 
property of the people who had fled was left nearly untouched. It was found 
impossible to prevent some pilfering; and after embarkation and during the night 
the crowing of cocks in the boats betrayed some secrets. 

In walking about I met one or two men, whom I persuaded to return to their 
houses; and who collected their poultry, for which they thankfully received payment. 

The current being rapid our return was expeditious, and when at dawn in the 
morning of the next day we arrived near the point of junction of the Rangoon and 
Pegu rivers, the splendid pagoda of Shui Dagaung was observed glittering at inter- 
vals through the dense smoke in which a heavy fire of artillery had enveloped it, 
while the bursting of shells and discharge of Burman firearms convinced us that 
Rangoon was invested. Although the Burman left wing extended close down to this 
place, they did not molest us on our passage—perhaps we were not observed until 
past them.? 


1 [SYMES : his extensive description of Shwemadaw is in chapter 5 of Account of an Embassy to the 
Kingdom of Ava.] 

2 [SHUI DAGAUNG : ego3dopep: : Shwedagon Phaya. Advantageously for veneration but regretfully 
for war, the most important Buddhist site in Myanmar sits on strategic high ground. Its posses - 
sion was a primary objective of both sides in the Battle of Yangon. ] 


CHAPTER 15 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROVINCES TO THE 
NORTHWARD FROM MARTABAN; 
AND ON THE LAOS: 


THE COUNTRY STRETCHING FROM PEGU TO MARTABAN, and also that in the direction 
of Taungu, can scarcely be travelled over in the monsoon, both being deeply flooded. 

In going from Pegu to Martaban, the traveller either proceeds by water along the 
coast to the Chetaung (or Sittang) River, and thence overland by the towns Dibi, 
Kamapa and Kamana; or he sails up the San-lun River, and entering the Daung- 
dami, a tributary to the main river which it joins at Mabi Phra Pagoda, is carried toa 
spot where a natural duct or canal leads off to the north. This canal is called Chakat- 
chaung, and it joins the Daung-wein Chaung at a distance from the Daung-dami of 
about one day’s sailing. This cut is, however, only practicable in the rainy season. 
There is also a cut or natural channel leading from the Chetaung to the Pegu River 
(or Hangsawaddy Chaung). This I noted while sailing up the latter. 

The proper route to Ava from Martaban is the same as the route to Pegu, so far as 
to the Chetaung River. 

I will here describe the whole route, as reported to me by the Burmans and 
Shans. The first place of any note after leaving Martaban is Jenkyeit (or Thenjeit).? It 
is chiefly inhabited by Mons (or Peguers) and may contain, villages included, about 
2,500 souls. Much salt is prepared here, and there are extensive plains in its vicinity, 
visible from Martaban Hill, which are under rice cultivation. There is a famous 
pagoda on the summit of a hill of the same name as the town; the hill is visible from 
the sea and may be 3,500 feet high; the town is not fortified. The Martaban mytiwuin 
or governor intrenched himself about two marches to the northwest of this place 
during the late war; and here he was enabled to overawe the population from the 
command he possessed over all the creeks and rivers in this direction. To this it was 
owing that the British force stationed in Martaban had scarcely any control beyond 
the gates of that town on the north bank of the San-lun. 

Sathaum-myu is the next stage to Jenkyeit; it possesses some decayed brick 
fences, having been originally the seat of an independent Peguan chief; there are few 
inhabitants here. 


1 [Previously, this section was included with chapter 14 and published in The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland, volume 5, N° 2 (1839), pp. 235-263. However, its subject 
is substantially different from Low’s travels, so is presented separately here. ] 


2 [JENKYEIT : Zin Kyaik : e€so{}o3 : GPS 16.71, 97.42. The phaya is 2 km east-northeast.] 
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Daung-wan, at the next stage, is a town defended, it is reported, by a brick wall; it 
stands on a rising ground. Passing onwards the next town is Wen-kalot-rowa, con- 
taining, it is said, 1,500 souls. Next to it is Tait-killa, “white man’s factory”! The cause 
of its having this name was not explained to me; it lies on the Kadé-chaung, a small 
stream; the low hill above the town is surmounted by a brick defence; the population 
of the district is reckoned at 2,500 souls. This town is about three hours’ rowing from 
the sea, and large boats can ply up to it; the produce consists of rice, pepper, arecas, 
cardamoms, salt and fruits. They salt fish (preserved for the purpose in ponds) and 
export it to Martaban and other places; it is of the kaboos species, which is highly rel- 
ished by the Burmans and Peguers. Tait-killa is the frontier district of Martaban on 
the west coast, and is bounded by the Chetaung River. 

Chetaung, or Sittang, is a town on the river of that name, and is situated on the 
east bank and about one tide, or thirty miles, from the embouchure of the river;? 
behind it lies a hill, surmounted by a pagoda; the town contains about 300 souls 
only; the river has a bar over which sometimes a dangerous bore rushes; boats of four 
koyans* burden can reach the town, but only small boats can proceed higher. From 
this circumstance travellers prefer the regular land route. 

Above Chetaung and next in order lies Kyaum Pagu,* on the north bank of a 
small tributary to the main river, and bearing the name of the town; eastward of it is 
Kyaum Pagut Taung, a hill with pagodas. Ten hours more bring the traveller to the 
stockaded village Shutigyén> (myu), adorned with pagodas; most of the houses lie 
outside of the stockade; it is the chief town of a district of the same name, and both 
are computed together to contain 15,000 souls, being a mixture of Burmans, Peguers 
and Plaau® (the Taungstt of the Burmans); the produce of the district consists of rice, 
ivory, wax and other Martaban productions. Five hours further bring us to San-chei, 
a small place on a stream of that name which joins the Chetaung River. One day 


1 [TAIT-KILLA : Low also spelled it “Teit-killa’. From his map and description, this was near 
Kyaiktiyo. The transliterations are strange, and his translation is improbable. Perhaps the key is 
WEN-KALOT-ROWA, which is likely Winkalaw Yua. On the 1960 U.S. Army map “Pegu” (NE 47-9), 
this village is shown at the base of the mountain that holds Kyaiktiyo’s famous “Golden Rock” 
phaya, and so “Teit-killa” could have been on the Kadat Chaung where Kin Pun Sakhan is now 
(GPS 17.4, 97.08). Low’s information was second-hand, so we can speculate that he was told 
“Kyaik-kalaw” (o3j05006c00 ? : “temple market” in mixed Mon/Shan/Burmese?) and heard “taight 
-ki-Lah” through his Edinburgh ear. "White man’s factory” was probably a misunderstanding. | 


2 [SITTAUNG TOWN : GPS 17.45, 96.88] 

3 A koyan is 5,323 Ibs., and is a Malayan or Straits measure. 

4 [KYAUM PAGU : perhaps the Kyon area, just south of the old town of Don Za Yit. GPS 17.71, 96.9] 

5 [SHUIGYEN : egoyé : Shwegyin; GPS 17.92, 96.88. Meaning ‘gold panning, the name is used by 
many towns. This one seems to have been the largest of them in 1825. ] 

6 [PLAAU : Palaung : ocoooé ; also called Ta‘ang, meaning a Mon-Khmer people who live in Shan 


State. In Myanmar pronunciation, the initial ‘a’ and terminal ‘ng’ of “Palaung” can be spoken so 
softly that they are almost inaudible, like “P‘law”. ] 


detail of: “Plan of the Burman Province of Mautama Martaban” 
(Surveyor General’s Office; Calcutta; 1826), showing a section of the 
route to Ava between “Jenkyeit” and “Taungu’, as told to James Low. 


Courtesy of the British Library. 1OR/X/2234/3 
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higher up lies Kyaup-ki-myu’, defended by a small stockade; the town is reckoned to 
contain 2,000 souls; and it sends to the Burman marts rice, ivory and betel nut; 
cattle (bovine and buffaloes) are numerous. 

The traveller crosses, at about four hours’ distance from Kyaup-ki, another tribu- 
tary to the Chetaung River, which is termed Maum Chaung; thence passing the 
village Maum-rowa lying on its bank, he reaches the village of Baung-madi* after 
about eight hours’ march. Hence a journey of ten hours brings him to the fortified 
town Taungu,* hitherto the boast of Burman engineers. The British army had no 
opportunity of judging of its merits, as the detachment sent against it returned 
before having reached it owing to want of provisions. Whatever its real strength may 
be, every Burman I have conversed with agreed in representing the inhabitants to be 
the most demoralized and lawless class in the empire. 

The country around Taungt is reported to be open. In a Burman chart of the 
province, procured by me, the town is laid down in the angle formed by the separa- 
tion of the river into two branches, and about one day above the precise point of 
junction; the northeast branch is called Sapta Kyaum, and sometimes Sada Kyaum, 
and it rises in the Chen-daung, or “Elephant mountains”, where it is fabled to pro- 
ceed by two streams from the head and trunk of an elephant; the western branch, 
termed Cheusé-chaung, flows from the same hills; the sources of both branches are 
close to each other. 

Leaving Taungu, the traveller passes during five consecutive marches the towns 
of Mytikayé and Chenyéyé, when he reaches Yamesén,* a town containing about 550 
houses and 2,700 souls. This district yields cotton, tobacco, wax and ivory; cattle and 
poultry are plentiful. 

From Yamesén a path leads off in a north-northeast direction towards the 
province called Plaau by the natives, or Taungsu-myu by the Burmans. Beyond 
Yamesén on the Ava Road is Mithila,° about sixteen hours distant; ten hours further 
bring the traveller to Shuigyén. Hence there are two routes to the capital; that which 
leads northeast conducts him in about twelve hours to Penya Shti-che-gong-phra, a 
famous pagoda at Ava; the other, leading northwesterly, takes the traveller in a cir- 
cuitous direction past the towns of Pha-lé-byein and Paup-myein-myu, and conducts 
him to Rinni-aum-myen, close to the capital. There is much jungle throughout this 
route; here and there a grassy plain may be crossed, and cultivation in patches may 
be observed; an express could perhaps be conveyed from Martaban to Amarapura by 
this route in as short a time us one of our Indian dawks or posts could convey it over 


1 [KYAUP-KI-MYU : probably Kyaukkyi-myo : 603205{03:(Q| GPS 18.33, 96.77. Note that Low’s original 
text spelled the name in various ways which have been combined here for clarity. ] 

2 [BAUNG-MADI : Bonmadi; GPS 18.687, 96.6] 

3 [TAUNGU : eoo2€¢ ; the old capital is at GPS 18.94, 96.43] 

4 [YAMESEN : Yamethin : qepSzo0€3 ; GPS 20.43, 96.14] 

5 [MITHILA : Meiktila : 8g8c09 ; GPS 20.88, 95.86] 
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the same space. The Burmans use horse posts on important occasions; durians are 
thus conveyed to the “Golden Feet”, and it is a fruit which can scarcely be kept more 
than eight days in a sound state.! An incumbered army could hardly accomplish this 
march within two months. 

Returning to Yamesén, it will be found that a road leads off to other districts on 
its north-northeast quarter. Three days’ journey in that direction brings the caravan 
to Taungla,? having about as large a population as Yamesén; it lies on a low hill and is 
not provided with defences; small horses are bred here; rice, poultry and vegetables 
are plentiful. Several days beyond this place is Enlewn,? the chief town of a district so 
called; both together contain, according to Shan estimates, 10,000 souls. The town is 
placed on an island in the midst of a lake about a mile wide; this reservoir is formed 
by a small stream descending from the adjacent hills on the east; it overflows in the 
rainy season, and it abounds in fish. The inhabitants consist of the three races before 
noticed as forming the population of Shuigyén-myu. They carry the produce of the 
district on bullocks down to Rangoon or to Ava; it consists of rice, wax, stick-lac, jag- 
gery, raw silk, cotton and coarse pickled tea (the leaf of which, according to one given 
to me in a dry but not shrivelled state, is about four inches long and one and a 
quarter broad, and the shrub which produces it eight or ten feet high). They manu- 
facture coarse blue and chequered cotton stuffs, dyeing them with the indigo 
growing in the country. Earth nuts (Arachis hypogcea of Marsden)‘ and various kinds 
of medicinal barks and roots are also articles of barter. They make small japanned 
wares, for which manufacture their forests supply gums and resins. They have no 
salt, and depend for their yearly supply, as perhaps do all the people of the regions to 
the north and northeast of Pegu, on the salt manufactories of the Peguan coast; the 
Burman government and its subjects take full advantage of this circumstance, the 
traffic or barter of this cheaply manufactured commodity being greatly in their 
favour. Eight days beyond Enlewa, in the same direction as before stated, is Benyen,* 
with a population of about 2,000 souls; the route is very jungly. Several days further 
on is the town of Thaumpé*, situated in a province or district of the same name; the 
Burmans conquered it and annexed it to their possessions under the title of 
Taungsu-myu. 

With such information only as could be obtained, it were impossible to fix accur- 
ately the site of this town; but I am inclined to assign it to about the 19" degree of 


1 [DURIAN : in fact, the fruit often rotted before reaching Ava. Eventually the court ordered that 
any future shipments would be billed to the sender. See note 1, p. 61.] 


2 [TAUNGLA : likely Taunggyi : coxs€(63 ; GPS 20.79, 90.03 | 

3 [ENLEWN : Inle Lake : wEse00202§ ] 

4 [EARTH NUTS : peanuts] 

5 [BENYEN : it seems much closer to Inle Lake than eight days’ travel, but possibly Banyin : 
012830528; GPS 20.46, 97.24] 

6 [THAUMPE : possibly Chiang Rai, though here, Low’s directions of “several days further on” sug- 
gest somewhere around Mae Hong Son. See note 2, p. 86, as well.] 
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north latitude : it appears to be about 30 miles west from the Siamese hilly boundary. 
The natives call themselves Plaau, and are a very distinct race from the Burmans or 
Siamese; they differ in feature, language and in character, and also in physical con- 
struction, from both of these nations. 

The men of this tribe are inferior in stature and strength to the Burmans, who 
again fall generally below the Peguers and Karens in these particulars. The tribes 
inhabiting the northeast borders of the Ava territory, of which this seems one, are 
chiefly known to the British under the denomination of Shans, and they made them- 
selves very conspicuous during the latter part of the war when ranged under 
Amazonian leaders.! 

The statures of five Plaau who were measured by me were as follows : 


FT. IN. 
the tallest ............... 6 #7 
SECON ......ceseeeeeteeeeeees 6 oO 
Cit s2is ssh ses ateleceekelaes 6 2 
fourth and fifth .......... 5 1 


The average being five feet and three inches, omitting the fraction. They more 
resemble in countenance the Chinese than any other people in this quarter of the 
east; their dress partakes also of the Chinese costume, consisting of a short jacket 
and wide trousers; the jacket doubles across the breast and is fastened with tape; it 
is either plain or quilted. They twist their hair into a knot with a handkerchief like 
the Burmans, or twist it plain, or they bind it like a fillet around their heads; they 
tattoo their bodies like the Burmans and Laos, but less deeply and extensively; and 
they keep the lobes of their ears distended by thrusting rolls of silver or bits of pol- 
ished wood through the holes which have been bored in them. This last is a 
Burman custom also, and may have been introduced from India along with their 
religion; it is generally found to be less prevalent beyond the eastern frontier of Ava 
than within it; but the Laos have adopted the practice, and exhibit it in all its 
deformity. That it was imported with their religion is rendered most probable from 
the fact of Burman Buddhist images having unnaturally distended ears; the 
statuary following, in this instance, the framer of the Jain colossal statues of the 
same deified mortal which are found in Kanara and in Mysore. When a Burman 
happens not to have a neat stopper, he thrusts a flower, a roll of paper or even a 
half-smoked cigar into the aperture. 

The climate is at times cool enough in the Taungst country to render quilted 
jackets comfortable; a good one costs about ten ticals. The women wear close dresses, 
but no opportunity of seeing them offered. The Plaau are, as far as could be judged, a 
simple, lively people much attached to agriculture, and by their own confession little 
disposed for war. 


1 One of these Amazons was killed in an attack on their stockade. The second is also supposed to 
have been shot or killed by the bursting of a shell while she was being carried across a river. 
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As they have no written language of their own but make use of the Burman char- 
acter, it would be perhaps impossible to trace their history. They are in some degree 
connected with the other tribes which are scattered over the wilder parts of the 
Burman empire, and who distinctly, as far us my own experience goes, claim to be the 
aboriginal races. When fitting occasions happened, they have seldom failed to seek 
and maintain a wild degree of independence in the depths of the forest. The Plaau 
burn their dead, a consequence of their conversion to Buddhism. They do not, how- 
ever, implicitly subscribe to Burman customs; thus for instance, their marriage 
ceremonies differ from those of Ava. Women are not here immured as in Hindustan; 
young men pay their addresses in person to the fair, and when the lover fancies that 
he observes symptoms of his suit prevailing, he takes an opportunity of placing his 
silver bracelet (one only being generally worn by the males) before her; if she takes it 
up, he is rendered happy and immediately refers his suit to her parents; the approba- 
tion of the parents is the prelude to a feast, the prominent viands of which consist of 
buffalo and cow beef, venison and other game, the flesh of monkeys, poultry and 
bandicoots.? The festivities are prolonged according to the wealth of the parties, and 
they daily conclude with deep potations of arrack and rice beer. Opium, that bane to 
happiness when overindulged in, is hardly known to these people except through 
their intercourse with Chinese traders. 

Marriage being here a mere civil contract, the attendance of a priest is not 
required to confirm it; but were the case otherwise, as might be suspected it had 
been from the invocations of superior powers now used at the ceremony, the priest 
could not consistently be a phuingi or Buddhist one, since his religion would forbid 
him from conversing with or even looking at a woman, or from being present in her 
company. An elder of the village society attends instead of a parson; to prove propi- 
tious, he gives a cup of rice wine to each of the parties, repeating at the same time 
certain invocations of benignant devatas; they drink the wine, after which the elder 
binds one arm of the man to an arm of the woman, and the marriage is completed. 

The women are chiefly employed at the loom when in the house; but they work 
moderately in the fields when required. Slavery does not exist, although it is believed 
that an individual may sell his services for a given period. 

Their music is rude, the instruments consisting of gongs, cymbals, drums and a 
sort of flute. They sing with a better grace than the Burmans and Peguers, and with 
hat in hand. Two vocalists of this description, who exhibited at my request, flour- 
ished about their mat hats of two feet in diameter; these hats are small compared 
with the Burman japanned paper ones which would render a Quaker’s quite unfash- 
ionable, since some of them are four feet five inches in diameter, serving the double 
purpose of hat and umbrella. 

The province is governed by a Burman mytwun, and justice is, of course, admin- 
istered according to Burman law. The town is protected by a stockade, and is rated to 


2 [BANDICOOTS : bandicoot rats (Bandicota indica or B. savilei), not marsupials of the order 
Peramelemorphia from Australia and Melanesia.] 
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contain 5,000 souls. Rice is grown in sufficient quantity for the use of the population; 
a few buffaloes are kept for agricultural purposes; it is said they are smaller than the 
breeds further south; other cattle are abundant, and small horses are bred for sale. 
The general products are rice, raw cotton, coarse cotton stuffs (some of which are of 
the nankeen yellow cotton which grows here), tea, coarse paper and silk (the pro- 
duce of a worm which feeds upon the poja leaf). Ivory is not procured here; gold is 
collected in small quantities from the beds of rivulets, especially in the bed of the 
Paung-laung Chaung; lead is extracted from pits dug in the hilly tracts, but lateral 
tunnels are rarely cut to any great distance; the matrix of the ore has not been ascer- 
tained; these mines, it is said, supply Ava with most of the lead used in war. Tin is 
found in the shape of a black oxide or stream ore, thus showing its connexion, per- 
haps, with the extensive formations of that metal in Tenasserim. In the district where 
it is mined, it is valued at about twenty-five or thirty ticals the tabeesa, which rate will 
correspond with one of from eleven to thirteen rupees per China picul,' being about 
one-fourth or one-third less, respectively, than its value on the coast. It has been 
hitherto generally supposed that the tin formation, so continuous throughout the 
Malacca Peninsula and Tenasserim, terminates about 15° north latitude, and it does 
appear that an interruption takes place to its continuity north of the Tavoy mines, if 
we are to take native accounts only us guides. But as the country which intervenes 
betwixt Tavoy and Thaumpé, towards the hills, is wild in the extreme and only 
inhabited by savage tribes, it is evident that we cannot possess any authentic accounts 
of its mineralogical peculiarities. Iron ore is abundant, and it is smelted in order that 
swords, knives and other articles may be manufactured. They have no mines of pre- 
cious stones, if the natives are to be credited; the latter informed me that the district 
producing such lies still further north; this agrees with the account given in Mission 
to Ava of the mines whence the Ava precious stones are extracted; it is there stated 
that they are brought from Mo-gaot and Kyatpyan,” about five days’ journey from Ava 
in a direction east-southeast. Lime is abundant in Thaumpé. They import salt and 
spices. The sappan tree abounds, but is too far from the coast to be of any value as an 
export since there are no navigable rivers by which it can be floated to the sea. 

The houses are built of strong posts, beams and bamboo mats. 

In the note below will be found some names of fruits and woods, the species of 
most of which have not been ascertained, specimens not being procurable.* 

The people manufacture gunpowder. They trade with Rangoon by caravans to the 
extent, it is reported, of more than an Indian lakh of ticals annually (or 100,000). 
They import salt, areca nuts, balachong or caviare, salt fish, coarse broadcloths and 
woollens, spices, crockery and piece-goods. 


1 One hundred and thirty-three pounds and one-third. 


2 [MO-GAOT AND KYATPYAN : Mogok and Kyatpyan, which are adjacent to each other. The refer- 
ence in Symes’ Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava (1800) has not been located.] 


3 Rang — a thorny tree; Maku — a tree, the bark of which is used to dye yellow; Lac — the red dye; 
Maikham and mai — indigo. 
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Traders from some of the frontier districts of China make periodical visits to the 
Rangoon port; they convey their merchandise on mules and horses; a caravan some- 
times will amount to one thousand persons who go well armed and generally have 
their families with them; they bring cotton, cloth, silks, coarse paper, woollens, 
paints, cutlery, steatite and other Chinese products. Nutmegs and cloves have been 
found amongst their wares. These must have traversed the extensive regions of China 
and Yunnan before reaching these traders. The rains are less abundant in Thaumpé 
than in Pegu; the cultivator uses the buffalo for the plough, and employs also the 
harrow and spade; the system of transplanting the rice plants is here practised. 

The Ava weights and measures here obtain. They can scarcely be said to have any 
regular coinage; I obtained some of their conical silver coins. These are of different 
denominations of value, and contain about twenty-five percent of alloy, like Burman 
ticals. The Burmans supply the Thaumpé with muskets; they use swords, spears, 
bows and knives. 

By their own accounts, the country could furnish 5,000 fighting men, which 
would admit of an estimate of about 30,000 souls for the total population. 

The Thaumpé language approaches closer to that of the Siamese than to the 
Burman, so that the Peguers confound the tribe which speaks it with the Siamese 
race and the Laos. It is monosyllabic like the Indo-Chinese dialects in general. 


mokmun — a small fruit growing ona shrub, ten feet or so in height 
maukhika — a sweet, round fruit, about the size of an apple 
mokman — a fruit having a thick rind, about the size of a bean 
taphyura — an acid fruit 

maukman — a sweet, large, subacid fruit 

thapan — a long, sweet fruit 

maklot — fruit of a creeping plant 

maklang — the jack 

mapha — a low thorny shrub, bearing fruit 


tekye — the varnish gum 


Castor, ginger, belleric, emblic and sesame are common. Torches are prepared of 
light resinous wood. Saltpetre is imported from Siam. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE THAUMPE, OR SHAN LANGUAGE 


khun him — the king’s house 

Iu hau — a good man, where the adjective follows the noun; 
lu is Chinese word. 

si kai nga — a bad horse 

nam daba lim hau — better than all 
(The pronoun precedes the verb, and the verb the substantive.) 

koei lae — I go 

loei am dén — I [we?] eat rice 

pasht kainga — he (is) wicked 

koei lu tau or (tillutau) — I (am) not pleased 

koei si tau — I don’t know, or I know not 

loei runga — we will proceed 

tam ngam mun — do not fear 

yi lun la-shen-taba — bring a sword 

am dén, OR amta dén — to eat rice 

au — is 

taya — this 

kampha — world 

mu — the sun 

la — the moon 

tang — north 

naau — south 

mui khan — east 

mui nu — west 

klon — island 

kong — hill 

me — fire 

thi — water 

panglai — the sea 

nam — body 

me nga tri — countenance 

mé — eye 

pu — a bull 

si — a horse 

chang (Siamese) — elephant 

ta — fish 

kham — gold 
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ran — silver 

rik — tin 

kyun — lead 

phai (Siamese) — cotton 
aku — seed 

lai tang — sugar cane 
achongkeng — soldier 
tap — a fort 

nat tallau — musket 
tanyang — pity 

sako — anger 

théng préng — atomb 
khuin — king 

nangmu — queen 
taneng — a year 

tasa — a day 

aa — many 

chén — few 

tan — great 

pe pe — little 

a divinity — phra 


NUMBERS 
Kabats.cssccgsceecesenes one 
Doi css heehee two (IN SIAMESE) 
SOUND wo..eesecssseceeeees three ..... eee eeceeee sam 
DOE cc ceeeidsnesdctosenet four 
Ngaat oo... eee fIVE sec cstasieieeateediieets haa 
SU is eiee ste eentaetes Six 
MU Eines seessavtceescies SEVEN ...cccscecesseceeeees chet 
Sab isisseieserbusstetetess IGN E ss foie seces Geabockeds pet 
NOt wo eeeecseeseesteeees TNE ooo. eee eeceeeeeeeeees kau 
ACHE, cst testiaesetesd COM cdeetit, eanctieeneee seep 
CHTT@A oo... eee one hundred .......... rae 
tirreung .............. one thousand 


tamun oo... ten thousand ......... mun 
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A THAUMPE SONG: 


Ponléng daungri tirra — tung pama kyu — 

Tung cha ma Khang — ma kuchang — 

Au pu nam — au kam doei ma — 

Aphéng doei séng — aphai doei mai 

Along ma khang chu chu — makyu 

Lon lon au nau lang lang — 

Au thaing lon lon — au kun nt nu 

Au tu yi yi — au ki phra phra 

Au la ra ru — lo phung ko akat 

Nang myat stra — sati ue. (Chorus.) 

Mi mi nang hau — som cht mu hau — 

Sompa séng pattamya — arong akrong séng ching kathing 
Chon me lep le — se kya ara — net sak hau rak — 
Hau chim bo mim — hacht ngau nu 

Hau no se kya — ang su prasati ue rin (Chorus.) 


1 The Shans were not well enough versed in Burmese to enable me to obtain a correct translation 
of these verses. They were, they said, in praise of British valour, which shows that they can tem- 
porize like other people. 

This song was sung to me by one of the Plaau with much simplicity of style and with hat in 
hand, which he managed so as to give him a sort of theatrical air. This hat, with a brim of 
umbrella-like capacity, he held in his right hand, and then applying the forefinger of his left to 
his left ear, and inclining a little to that side, he began the song. 
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CHE-UNG MAI, OR NORTH LAOS 
GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


NORTH LAOS, or that tract of country comprehended under the title of Che-ung 
Mai, is bounded as follows : on the north and northeast are the Che-ung-dau Hills, 
in and part of Yunnan; on the south, Siam; on the east are hills dividing it from South 
Laos; and on the west it is bounded by a range of the Daé Suthep Mountains which 
separates it from the Burman dominions. The space thus hemmed in by hills appears 
to be of an oblong shape, and to contain an area of about 300 miles long by 100 broad 
at the utmost. The outlets to this country are few and difficult; there is not any very 
practicable route in the direction of Ava; and that one leading to South Laos has 
been neglected; the route to Siam is the one which is best known and of the most 
importance to the people of North Laos. About thirty miles westward of the Suthep 
range, by report, flows the Mé-khong, or Martaban River;? here, at a place called Ban 
Mé-nam Heng or “Dry River Village”, nearly in the latitude of Che-ung Mai, it is 
about fifty yards broad; it is not navigable. The boundary of the two countries is 
marked by the Dong Phriya Fai, a range of hills stretching east and west, and thus 
closing up the great valley of Siam. The Mé-nam, or Great River of Siam, forces a pas- 
sage through this belt, and is here so turbulent and so obstructed by rocks as not to 
be navigable by boats. The Laos Road leads over a pass on the west side of the river; it 
requires one day to cross the range; but although the latter is about from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet in general elevation, yet the extreme height of the break or pass is only 
about goo feet. A guard of 500 Laos, under a rachesan or officer, is here stationed to 
guard this frontier. 

A march of three days on an elephant, or about twenty-five miles a day, brings the 
traveller to the fortified town of Pho-khiau, which lies on the west bank of the river 
and is the capital of a district of the same name. The walls, which are of stone faced 
with bricks and about twenty-four feet high, enclose a space of about 300 yards on 
each side; there is a wet ditch twenty-four feet distant from the walls, and this com- 
municates by a canal with the river, which last is about five sens distant; it is thus 
kept constantly filled. 

On each face there is one chief gate besides two inferior ones—one on each side 
of it. At each of the four angles of the square is a brick bastion with a demi-arched 
roof. There are no guns on the walls, but it is said there are [continues on page 280] 


1 [CHE-UNG MAI : Chiang Mail] 


2 [ME-KHONG, OR MARTABAN RIVER : Mekong and Salween rivers. These are entirely separate, but 
their sources and courses were still a mystery to Europeans in 1825. It was long assumed that they 
originated in “Lake Chiamay”, a mythical place unless one considers Himalayan glaciers and 
snow as a type of lake. In any case, the Mekong is 200 km northeast of Chiang Mai, the Salween 
is 150 km west, but the Ping River runs through the center of the city. ] 


Opposite page: detail of “A Map of Siam, North Laos, Martaban, Tenasserim, and part of the Malayan 
Peninsula’, James Low, 1822-30; labels added in red. (Courtesy of the British Library; 1OR/X/3328/1). 
Low was able to acquire extensive information about the regional geography through interviews with 
travelers and his own explorations, but his knowledge of “North Laos” (Lan Na, or northern Thail- 
and) remained rudimentary. The deficiency can be compared toa map “drawn by a slave of the King’s 
Eldest Son at Amarapura in 1795” (this page). This is: “General Map of the Dominions of the King of 
Ava’, from Francis Hamilton’s article in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, v.2 (1820), pl. 10. Note 
that “Breit Country” (the Myeik region) appears as a small appendage in the far south. 
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[continued from page 277] about 400 swivels in the place and many muskets; the latter 
are of an inferior description, being either bought in Siam or obtained from the 
Chinese province of Kéo. Those from Kéo bear no mark. Matchlocks are seldom 
used, and the muskets are not completed with bayonets. This being a frontier 
province, every registered man is allowed to wear arms; the fort is garrisoned by 500 
soldiers; the district contains about 30,000 souls, and can bring about 8,000 fighting 
men into the field. I have learned that 20,000 males were registered two years ago, 
but I have adopted the lowest scale. 

The silkworm is reared in this province, and is fed on the mulberry and on the 
leaf of a shrub called chak chan. Cotton, wax, sappan wood, rice, tobacco and indigo 
are the common products. 

One day’s march from Pho-khiau brings the traveller to Pho-khan, which is the 

chief town of another district so named; it is also fortified with a wall similar to that 
of Pho-khiau, and its population is reported to equal that of the latter place. About 
two days northward of Pho-khan is Che-ung Mai, the capital of North Laos, which is 
reckoned fourteen days’ journey on an elephant from Bangkok at the rate of about 
1,000 sens a day; but a despatch can be conveyed in six or seven days. The stages of it 
are :1, Krung, or the old capital; 2, Phi-chit, an open town; 3, Phi-chai, also an open 
town; 4, Ban-pho; 5, Pho-khiau; 6, Pho-khan; 7, Che-ung Mai.' Like Asiatic cities of 
old, it consists of a wide area in which are numerous gardens and orchards; the walls 
form a square, each face of which is about six miles in extent; formerly there was an 
inner square, but it has been dispensed with to admit of the population finding 
room. At each of the angles there is a pdm, or bastion, with a demi-arched roof of 
bricks where five or six small guns (about four-pounders) are mounted; the wall is 
composed of a puddingstone or breccia which has been dug from the surrounding 
country; the blocks are soft when cut out, and about four and a half feet square and 
one foot thick; but on exposure they speedily harden, and are afterwards very dur- 
able; the cement used is composed of lime (obtained from limestone), coarse sugar, 
a bark of a tree (the kulit teja of the Malays) pounded and lixiviated, and boiled buf- 
falo hide. 
The wall is four waa, or twenty-four feet high; the rampart contains loopholes for 
musketry, and the pathway along it is twenty feet wide with a sloping bank of earth 
down to the area of the place; on the outside of this wall there is a ditch without any 
facing of brick or stone, kept in very bad order but reported unfordable. It is about 
100 yards distant from the Mé-nam, or River of Siam, but does not communicate 
with it; the distance between this ditch and the wall is thirty-six feet; in each face 
there are three gates, the centre one of each being termed the “war gate”. 

There were two inner walls formerly, but the citadel where the prince resides is 
the only space now enclosed. This court occupies the centre of the great square of the 


1 [KRUNG, THE OLD CAPITAL : Krung Sri Ayutthaya. PHi-CHiT : Phichit. PHi-CHAI : Phichai. BAN- 
PHO: Uttaradit. PHO-KHIAU : Phrae? PHO-KHAN : Lampang? Note that Capt. Low does not 
seem to have visited this region himself. ] 
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fort, and is defended by a wall of bricks eighteen feet high; the chief’s house is of 
brick and wood with a tiled roof. There are four roads, lined with bazaars, stretching 
from each of the principal gates to the citadel; the gates are guarded by about 300 
men. 

The Mé-nam Yai! is here about thirty yards wide and so shallow in the dry season 
that it is everywhere fordable, scarcely reaching the knee, and is only navigable by 
the flimsiest description of canoes; in the rains it swells to a rapid and deep torrent; 
large boats can then run down to Pho-khan, but more go northward. The navigation 
betwixt North Laos and Siam is interrupted at the Dong Phriya Fai range, for here 
the river forces a passage amongst rocks and over precipices. 

In former times the Laos or Lau territories embraced the following states : Che- 
ung Mai, Lauchaung, Lamphun, Phré, Naan, Sung, Lakhon Lau, Pho-khiau, Pho- 
khan and others; but the ambition and restless jealousy of the Siamese have induced 
them successively within the last few years to attack and destroy the whole of these 
countries, with exception of the three here comprehended under the title of North 
Laos. They sacked Weung Chan (or Lauchang),” where a great slaughter of its inhab- 
itants took place; the prince fled with about 5,000 people to the Cochinchinese 
territory, and about an equal number were carried back as captives to Siam; but of 
these last, 2,000 are said to have died of cholera morbus. 

Lauchang may be supposed to have contained a population of 50,000 souls, as 
the Siamese found it requisite to detach an army of 12,500 men against it. This army 
consisted of : 


Mons, OF Pegue’ ....... ce eee ceeeeeeeeesseeeeesseeeeeseeeeens 2,000 
BUTT anS or cviveae: coe scecestedeenecssteeecnecebesgeebescthcs gees es 500 
Siamese, under Khun Lo-ung Wan Na .............- 3,000 
ditto, under Kromma Rak .........cececcceeesseseeseseeees 3,000 
ditto, under Kromma Tibet Bawan .................006 2,000 
Kromma Theprenii ...........:cscescceseeeseeeeeceeseesteeeees 1,000 
Kromma Thep Yotha .........c:cscessesceeseesceteeseeteeesees 1,000 

12,500 


The war originated in the Laos people refusing to send the golden flower—the usual 
mark of homage. 


1 [ME-NAM YAI : Ping River] 

2 [WEUNG CHAN : 9S)9U (or the archaic form 3§)DUW) : Vientiane, the capital of Laos.] 
[LAUCHANG : evidently drawn from Lan Chang (or Lan Xang), an independent kingdom that 
endured from 1353 to 1707. By 1825 it was reduced to roughly the area of Sainyabuli Province in 
Laos. Using second-hand reports, Low may have conflated Lao : a19 with lan : dU, meaning 
‘million. Elsewhere he used “Lanchang” for northern Laos, but his geography of the distant 
region was not entirely coherent.] 
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There are some reasons for the supposition that Che-ung Mai lies on or near 
what was once the famous Bamian! route from India to China and Camboja, and 
which was pursued by traders before navigation was opened. 

The Laos allege that the provinces of Pé-chagu, Chalang, Sang Phak and Let- 
awang, lying westward from Che-ung Mai, were wrested from them by the Burmans 
in the 993" year of the Laos era (A.D. 1571). 


POLITICAL CONDITION 


The people of North Laos owe their independence, perhaps, to the happy situation 
of their country. It is naturally strong and lies at a convenient distance from its 
neighbours—the Burmans and Siamese; it has been frequently attacked by both of 
these nations, but seems at present quite unconnected with them; when threatened 
by one of these, it has always the option of calling in the aid of the other; the same 
circumstances did not affect South Laos, so that the Siamese effected an easy con- 
quest of it. It is believed, too, that the North Laos people are fully matched in 
courage with the Siamese. 


POPULATION 


By information obtained from individuals who have long resided in Che-ung Mai, I 
am induced to rate its population at a maximum of 150,000 souls; if to this be added 
that of the lower provinces, Pho-khiau and Pho-khan, we shall have about 200,000 
souls for the whole of North Laos. Mr. Crawfurd has considered the whole Laos 
states to contain 840,000 inhabitants.” But of all these countries, not one now exists 
in an independent state excepting North Laos. 

The Siamese do not seem ambitious of retaining conquests on the northeast 
frontier; and to prevent annoyance from that quarter, have converted the subdued 
countries of South Laos into a desert. 

The people of North Laos call the Siamese T’hai Meu-ung (or Mu-ung) Tai, 
meaning “Inhabitants of the Low Country”, and themselves are termed by the Sia- 
mese, Chau Nua, “people of the interior”.* The Laos reckon thirty branches from 
their original stock, as an old native of the country informed me. However, he only 
recollected five—the Siamese, Lanchangese, Khamenese, Lawa and Yang. The people 


1 Asiatic Researches. [Captain Low was likely referring to: Wilford, Francis. “On Mount Caucasus’, 
Asiatick Researches: or, Transactions of the Society, Instituted in Bengal, for Inquiring Into the 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia, vol. 6 (1801), pp. 455-539. 
“Bamian” refers to Bamiyan, the Afghan valley where enormous Buddha statues were blown up 
by Taliban idiots in 2001.] 

2 Crawfurd. Embassy to Siam, vol. 2, p. 224. 


3 [THAI MEU-UNG : ‘(meitiiay is better translated as “country of the Thai”. Low may have conflated 
‘Witt : Thai with the direction 4 : tai, meaning south. ] 
[CHAU NUA : 213\Nfla means “northerners”.] 
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of Che-ung Mai consist of three classes—Laos, Chinese and Siamese; the Chinese 
amount to about 500, and the Siamese are still less numerous. 


HISTORY AND ERAS 


The early history of the Laos is involved in much the same sort of obscurity us that of 
any of the surrounding nations. As it is pretty evident, however, that they had no let- 
ters until the introduction of the Pali character and language amongst them, we can 
thence trace back with some precision to the period when they emerged from abso- 
lute barbarism into a comparatively civilized state. 

They are the original stock, as they allege, whence the Siamese sprung, and 
which the latter do not deny; and there cannot be much doubt of their having pro- 
gressed from some more northern or northwestern region since the people of 
Khamti, bordering on Assam, speak a language scarcely differing from the Siamese. 
Siam may have been, perhaps, the Siama Des, or the “country of itself” described in 
the Mahawanso,” and known to the Singalese priests. The Chang priests of Assam 
also speak a dialect of the Siamese. The Siamese separated or branched off about A.D. 
813, according to the Laos accounts, a circumstance which deprives them of any 
claim to superior antiquity. 

The Laos civil era commences in A.D. 638, and their astronomical one 544 years 
before the Christian era. Their year begins with the third day of their seventh month, 
or our July, and the same cause may be given for this peculiarity, which has been 
assigned as that which probably gave rise to the fifth Siamese month being reckoned 
the first of their year. The epochs here alluded to correspond respectively with the 
civil and sacred or astronomical Burman periods. With their religious era, their civil 
one does not correspond for this reason : that the former is that of the founder of the 
religion and not that of its introduction into Laos. 

The Laos of old termed their country Chi Mai, “priests’ dominion’, and Sowanna- 
phom, or “the Golden Brahma”.* The first prince dreamed that Brahma descended in 
refulgent glory, and put into his hands a golden pipul tree which he was desired to 
plant as the ensign around which a powerful nation would be collected. On awaking, 
he cast his eyes on a real pipul tree, which was immediately guarded, and by its shel- 
tering influence the people multiplied and gave laws to their neighbours. In addition 


1 [BRANCHES OF TAI-SPEAKERS : the history of Tai migration is immensely complex. Chris Baker 
wrote an excellent summary in: “From Yue to Thai”. JSS, vol. 90 (2002).] 
2 [MAHAWANSO : Mahavamsa , the Pali chronicle of Sri Lanka.] 
3 The Egyptian year of old had its first month Thoth, shifted during the circular period of 1460 
years, through all the signs or seasons until it came round to the same place again. (Maurice.) 
M. Cassini conjectures that the same arrangement of the fifth month becoming the first of the 
year, which obtains in Siam, was owing to an error in their system by which the vernal equinox 


had lost ground and receded. 


4 [SOWANNA-PHOM : §SUUEWL : Souvannaphoum, better translated as “land of gold”. 
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to the pipul tree, Phra Een, or Indra, condescended to present the prince with an 
emerald possessing extraordinary protecting virtues. 

I have not been able to obtain the list of the kings who succeeded to the throne 
during the long interval which seems to have elapsed from the founding of the dyn- 
asty until the succession of Chau-muting Phaku, or King Phaku. He is stated to have 
reigned in 410, of their civil era, or 1048 of Christ. 

Phakéo, brother of Phaku, succeeded him in the government. He was attacked by 
the Burmans under Chau Fa Sutt’ho, who reduced and occupied the capital, Che-ung 
Mai. This general or prince (it is not specified which) had scarcely settled himself in 
the government when Chau Thepphasing, a priest of Buddha, threw off the yellow 
sacerdotal mantle, drove the Burmans out of the country, and assumed the sover- 
eignty of North Laos. This priest was, in his turn, expelled by Ongkhan, the chief of 
an emigration from South Laos. The circumstances are thus narrated. 

At the great festival of holding the plough which took place at Lanchang, the 
capital of South Laos, in the period preceding the event alluded to, Ongkhan, who 
was the brother of the reigning prince, transgressed the ordinances of Buddha by 
killing some game in the forest. Although this offence might have been overlooked, 
still the king, who was jealous of his return to the city, seized the opportunity to 
exile him; he was informed that he might take his adherents along with him to any 
region whither he might prefer to bend his steps. Ongkhan collected 5,000 men 
with their families, and advancing in a north-westerly direction through the petty 
states or provinces of Naan, Phré and Lakhan, reached a pipul tope in the vicinity 
of Che-ung Mai. Thepphasing was totally unprepared for this irruption; he there- 
fore fled to Lamphun with his forces.! The principal remaining inhabitants of Che- 
ung Mai, being deserted by their ruler, sent out a deputation to the invader 
requesting him to take possession of the country; he replied with affected modesty 
that he only sought an asylum for his people. While negotiations were pending, an 
army of Burmans approached the capital, upon which Ongkhan marched into it 
with his whole party; and by uniting his efforts with the besieged, he repulsed the 
Burman forces. He now no longer refused to accept of the proffered authority; that 
is to say, he usurped it. 

Ongkhan was succeeded by his son Chau Ha-na; this prince gave his daughter, 
Nang-Tum, in marriage to Talapan, a Laos officer who endeavoured to subvert the 
government; but his project proving futile, he fled to Tangpuchaya. Chau Ha-na died 
and was succeeded by Chau Tung, his brother. The Burmans nearly destroyed Che- 
ung Mai in this reign, and they carried the prince captive to their capital. Chau 
Kawila, a Lao of Lakhan, taking advantage of the confused state of affairs, made him- 
self king. 

He was succeeded by his brother who, dying, left the kingdom to the son of 
Kawila. His successor was his son, whose name was not mentioned to me. 


1 If this account be literally correct, the population of Che-ung Mai must have been then very 
limited. 
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Beyond this reign, I could procure no chronological information. The several 
reigns alluded to may have occupied a period of 200 years, so that there remains a 
space of about 570 years to fill up. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government of North Laos is conducted in nearly the same manner as in Siam; 
the prince now governing is termed Chau Che-ung Mai, “Lord of Che-ung Mai”, and 
he is assisted by four councillors, who in fact govern on all ordinary occasions; these 
are Phriya Chichasén, Phriya Sitthisan, Phriya Chai Munkri, and Chatudom. It is a 
despotic government, and the succession hereditary; it seems to have originally con- 
sisted of petty feudal states which acknowledged one head; the prince is expected to 
be visible twice a day to his subjects, to hear and redress grievances, and to distribute 
rice and provisions to the priesthood. 

The king is absolute, but necessity and self-interest have induced many anom- 
alies and usages tending to ameliorate the condition of the subject, and to place the 
real authority of the ruler on a footing similar, nearly, to that of a patriarchal chief, or 
the principal member of an aristocracy who only exhibits his power when it is 
attacked or questioned. Shut out from all extensive intercourse with the most civil- 
ized Indian states, the people of Laos seem to be simple in their habits and brave in 
war. 


LAWS 


Their laws are derived, through the channel of the Pali, from the reputed Code of 
Manu; altered they undoubtedly must have been altered from the ordinances of that 
perhaps fictitious lawgiver; and mixed they certainly are with many extraneous 
enactments arising out of the peculiarities in the habitudes and character of the 
people. The Pali codes extant in Siam, called Kot, are chiefly : 1, Phra Ayakaan, from 
the Pali Phra Racha Kanyat or criminal law; 2, Dhammasaat, from the Dhammabot 
or civil law; 3, Tamnun regards institutions; 4, Lak Binyapat, judicial regulations; 5, 
Krommasuk, on fines. 

The law is administered by four sena, or judges, and about eight khon pho tém 
nang su, or registrars; these judges are the four councillors. The laws are not pre- 
served in the Pali but in the proper Laos character, so that anyone may study them; 
they are not, apparently, enforced with such rigour as those of Siam where torture 
and flagellation not unfrequently precede trial; but their general tenor may be 
deemed the same as that of the Siamese codes. The testimony of the relatives of 
parties in civil cases is seldom received, but in criminal cases it is allowed. The law 
requires three witnesses to convict an accused person. Retailers of spirits and some 
other classes are not admitted to give evidence. Murder is in general punished by 
imprisonment and stripes, rarely by death; the relatives of the murdered person are 
allowed to receive the price of blood, or a compensation from the culprit, when the 
latter may be set at liberty, although this is not a necessary consequence. In cases of 
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treason or other state offences, pagoda robberies, arson and other atrocious crimes, 
great severity is often used—decapitation, crucifixion and laying open of the 
stomach; suspension in an iron cage over gunpowder, which is exploded and seldom 
kills at once, are a few of their punishments. Robbing a pagoda is a heinous offence; 
twelve years ago a case of this sort occurred and the culprits, five in number, were 
burned alive. Theft is punished by stripes, imprisonment, and confinement in an 
iron cage, perhaps for life. In cases of adultery, should the husband discover the 
parties together, he may kill the paramour of his wife; but if the man gets off, a fine 
only is imposed. 

The laws regarding inheritance are specific. The survivor of a married couple 
inherits the property which belonged to both. The children succeed according to 
seniority, the eldest receiving the largest share and the other shares diminishing 
downwards to the youngest. The subject is allowed to have a property in the soil and 
to alienate or dispose of it at pleasure. Waste land or jungle may be occupied by any 
man who may choose to take possession; his having cultivated it establishes his right 
therein. 


CUSTOMS 


Marriage is merely a civil institution amongst the Laos. Although polygamy is per- 
mitted, yet few have more than one lawful wife; the chief has one wife and about 
thirty concubines. There is little restriction on the intercourse betwixt the sexes; the 
lover visits the parents of his mistress, carrying some trifling presents; he then makes 
known the purport of his visit, upon which the girl is called and questioned whether 
she consents to admit of his addresses; if her reply is in the affirmative, little time is 
lost in settling the preliminaries; a feast is given, generally at the expense of the 
richest party, and offerings of pigs, poultry &c. are made to the names of deceased 
ancestors in a similar manner as in Chinese solemnities. In this respect they deviate 
from the custom of the Siamese, who only make offerings on such occasions to 
Buddha; the offerings are discussed by the guests. 

A tuman, or priest, is requested to attend at the house of the bride; the chief pur- 
pose for which priests are called does not relate to the actual ceremony; his presence 
is required to invoke superior orders of beings if benign, and to propitiate them if 
malignant ones. He there recites many religious Pali formulas, particularly that one 
which may be termed “the Buddhist Confession of Faith” formerly noticed, begin- 
ning thus : “Namo tassa bhagavato arahato samma sambuddhassa utthang saranang 
kachami thammang, sa ranang” &c. The priest next fills a jar with water, which he 
consecrates by putting into it some leaves of the coconut tree and other substances; 
this water is sprinkled over the bride and bridegroom, on the door-posts, and over 
other parts of the house as a charm against the agency of malignant spirits; the 
priest, having then received some presents, returns home. The couple are afterwards 
placed on a mat, and the elders ask them whether they desire to be married. If they 
reply in the affirmative, then the mother of the bridegroom or some other elderly 
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person makes each of them drink a portion of the consecrated water; with the 
remaining water they wash their hands and faces. She then ties the hands of the 
bridegroom and bride together, imploring from the “Thirty-two holy relics of 
Buddha’, every temporal blessing to be their lot; this concludes the ceremony, and 
the man—on horseback like the bridegrooms of India, followed by a cavalcade— 
conveys the bride home. The parents of the married pair bestow goods and such 
property as they can spare on them. 

In Laos a divorce is not common, but both parties being willing they may be 
formally separated. 

They burn their dead in Laos; a coffin having been prepared and the deceased 
put into it, a priest attends to repeat set Pali forms. Having finished his task, he is 
complimented with clothes, fruits &c., and departs. A feast is now given to the relat- 
ives of the deceased and visitors; these last, not being expected to mourn greatly the 
loss of the deceased, are entertained with dramatic exhibitions and chess to prevent 
them going away. The priest returns to a place near the house on the second day and 
leads the procession which meets him there; the coffin, being placed on the pile, is 
consumed by fire or left exposed to the birds; and the priest repeats some sacred pas- 
sage over the body. 

The people of this country may sell their services, and then they become what to 
the eastward amongst Malays are termed, debtor servants or slave debtors. On pay- 
ment of the original sum they are free, provided nothing specific as to the period of 
service be included in the agreement. 

The music and musical instruments of the Laos are similar to what the Siamese 
have, but fewer, and they are inferior to that people in whatever relates to public 
show or theatrical entertainment. Their instruments are: klui, a flute; phen, a sort of 
bagpipe; musical bowls, drums, tambourines, cymbals, castanets, trumpets and 
other instruments like those of the Siamese. 

Amongst their favourite games is chess and a sort of dice; and they have lately 
introduced theatrical entertainments and tight-rope dancing. 

The Laos eat almost any kind of animal food, although rice is the chief article in 
their daily fare. They serve up their meals on circular trays and in small china cups. 
They use, when they can get it, a strong infusion of tea along with their rice; the tea 
shrub does not grow in the low country; it is cultivated by the Lawa, a wild tribe who, 
like the Karens of the interior provinces of Burma, inhabit the hilly and jungly tracts. 

The skins of buffaloes and oxen are much relished; these are roasted, scraped and 
then cut into slips. The Laos help themselves with their fingers only; the rice is 
boiled and mashed and served up in lumps. 


HUSBANDRY 


The farmers, chiefly women, begin to plough their fields in Che-ung Mai (as 
formerly in Che-ung Sen and Che-ung Tung) in their eighth month, or August, when 
the rains begin; they reap in the second month. The only rice cultivated is the Oryza 
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glutinosa; and as there is no market for surplus grain, it is so cheap as ten thanan! for 
a cent of a dollar; all the country from the fort to the hills is cultivated with this rice. 

It would appear that in the provinces of Pé-chagu, Chalang Tang-phak, and Let- 
awang, which lie betwixt Ava and Che-ung Mai, they begin to plough the surface in 
the same (eighth) month. In Lamphun, Phré and Naan, lying further south, and in 
Siam still further south, it begins rather later. 

They follow the Hindoos in dividing their year into three seasons: viz., wasanta, 
the rainy; hemanta, the cold; and khimhanta the hot season. Lying in a higher lat- 
itude, Che-ung Mai is exposed to greater vicissitudes of climate than Bangkok. The 
Burmans complain that it is cold and unhealthy. The rainy season would seem to set 
in here some time previous to its commencement in Siam, for Loubére (Historical 
Relation of Siam) observes that in Siam the land becomes saturated by the swelling 
of the river long before the rain appears. 

The rains in Laos are by no means so heavy as in the countries lying under more 
southern latitudes. 

The implements of husbandry are a simple plough, a harrow, and spade or hoe; 
the plough is dragged by two oxen, and the grain is sown broadcast; buffaloes are 
also used in tillage. There are very few labourers for hire; the cultivators assist each 
other by turns in the various operations of husbandry; they cut the grain with the 
common sickle, leaving only as much of the stalk attached to the ear as is grasped by 
the hand of the reaper; the ears are collected on baked earthen floors and trodden 
out by oxen. They use large wagons for the conveyance of goods. 

The women assist in the rice cultivation; otherwise they are busied in various 
household duties; they spin cotton thread and prepare silk for the loom, and of both 
they weave cloths; they attend also to petty bazaars in the manner of the Burman 
women. 

The hire of a labourer is about a quarter of a rupee a day. They have gold- and sil- 
versmiths, ironsmiths, loom-makers, mat-makers potters, tailors (who are Chinese), 
embroiderers and a variety of petty artisans. Women weave the silk cloth from the 
thread obtained from the silkworms. 


PRODUCE 


Paper of a coarse texture is made from the bark of a creeping plant termed by them 
salé, and by the Siamese thri-tsa-nayang;’ the seeds of its fruit resemble a bean about 
an inch long; the bark is boiled in an ash ley, and when dissolved and macerated is 
poured on the surface of water; frames on which cloth has been stretched are intro- 
duced beneath, and gently lifted up so as to raise equally what is floating; the frames 
are then exposed to the sun, and the paper is taken off when dried. 


1 A measure called by the Malays guntang, containing about a gallon. 


2 [PAPER : thri-tsa-nayang, evidently mulbery-fiber paper, or gradaht sa : nszarwa | 
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In the preparation of leather, the skins are first exposed to the action of lime- 
water, then beaten and dressed by an infusion of sappan.! 

Silk is manufactured by the inhabitants. The worm is reared on the leaf of the 
mdn or mulberry tree. 

Tobacco grows all over the country. 

The sugar cane is cultivated, and coarse sugar is prepared from its juice; a coarse 
sugar is likewise made from date-tree sap. There are few Chinese in North Laos, 
which accounts for the infancy of this manufacture. 

Phala, or cardamoms, and phakki, or coriander, grow in many parts of the 
country. 

Black pepper is cultivated by a tribe called Yang who frequent the hilly districts. 

Three sorts of indigo are known, the same as have been noticed in the chapter on 
Martaban. Kham is the generic name; the species are kham noe, the true indigo; 
kham luk and kham baak, creeping plants. 

Arrows are poisoned with the inspissated juice of the tree called ya khang 
phumsen. 

Castor, lac, musk, and krawan or Indian leaf are procurable in considerable 
quantities. 

The following productions are found in various parts : 

Benjamin; k,handak, a fragrant wood; ton reo, an acid fruit eaten with the betel 
mixture; tamarinds; ton phutsa, or Rhamnus jujuba, Lin.;? ton let yiau; lok nom 
chang, a large fruit of a tree peculiar to the country, apparently; fek, a broad fruit; ton 
nom ngod, ton nom k,nwai, two kinds of fruit; lok sau phria chon let, “what a princess 
has looked at with a wish to possess it”, is the fruit of a creeping plant, sweet to the 
taste. Other fruits are plantains, duei kai, and a sort of rambutan; coconut trees are 
scarce; betel vines are found wild. Sappan and teakwood are plentiful; a species of 
sandalwood is said to be procurable. 

The Laos manufacture gunpowder; the sulphur is got from China and Siam; the 
charcoal is made from mango-tree wood, also from rice; the rind of the maknam, a 
large kind of gourd, is likewise used for this purpose. 

Cotton, both white and brown, is raised for the manufacture of coarse cloth worn 
by the people. 

The country abounds in elephants, buffaloes, oxen and other animals of the 
description found in Siam; also laa, or asses, which are used to carry loads; there are 
no sheep. In fact, North Laos may be considered in part as forming the upper, 
although perhaps not the broadest portion of the valley of Siam. 


1 [SAPPAN : spelled ‘sapang’ in the 1839 text.] 
2 [RHAMNUS JUJUBA : a synonym of Ziziphus jujuba Mill., the red date.] 
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TRADE 


The Laos used to trade chiefly with the Burmans, Siamese, Tonquinese and the 
people of Kangtung (Quantong, apparently). In peaceful times they came down in 
large caravans to Rangoon to barter their commodities for salt, cloth, spices and 
other articles. The Tonquinese and other bordering people came to Laos by caravans 
to barter their merchandise for the produce of the country. They transported these 
on horses or maa, and on laa, an animal which, from the description given, seems to 
be the ass; they have five spare horses or laa for every ten loads; they bring sulphur, 
cinnabar, gamboge, haradan (or yellow sulphuret of arsenic, used as a paint and also 
in medicine), borax, benjamin (brought by the Chin-ha), chaat or factitious cin- 
nabar, musk, silk, cloth, gold thread, embroidered cloths, raw silk of a finer texture 
than that produced in Laos, steel, cutlery, paper, crockery and other articles. These 
merchants may amount to about fifty yearly, possessing from ten to thirty horses 
each; from Laos they carry lac, sappan wood and other dyes, small paroquets’ skins 
dressed with the feathers on which sell for about the value of half-a-crown each in 
Kangtung, ivory, rhinoceros horns, wax, tin, plumbs for fishing lines and other art- 
icles. 

Formerly, and I believe up to the period when the Burman war broke out, a con- 
siderable trade was carried on betwixt Che-ung Mai, or the countries near it, and 
Rangoon. They transported their goods on the backs of horses and oxen, and occa- 
sionally employed wagons. It does not appear that they have traded much lately,! as 
most of my informants say that they have little intercourse now with the capital of 
Ava or with countries lying to the northward of Che-ung Mai. As salt is an article in 
greatest request with the people of the interior, and this cannot be obtained except at 
a very enhanced price in most of the upper countries, we may suppose that they 
prefer the Rangoon market. In North Laos, however, they are not dependent on the 
coast for salt, as large quantities are collected in the hot season on their plains; it is 
more bitter than sea salt. Their other wares such as lacquered boxes, drugs, jaggery 
or coarse sugar, silks and cottons, dyes, earth-nuts and tea in a pickled state—here 
also bring the greatest profits they are capable of yielding, while those they take in 
exchange, viz., woollens, piece-goods, spices &c. are obtained cheaper than at any 
other accessible mart. Many pilgrims to the shrine of Buddha at Shui Dagun pagoda 
in Rangoon accompany the caravan. The merchants travel with their whole families, 
goods and chattels in the manner that Symes, in his account of Ava, has described a 
caravan he saw in the upper country : “On our return we met a caravan of wagons 
travelling from the southern country towards the capital, eighteen in number. Each 
wagon was drawn by six bullocks, and several spare ones followed; a good tilted roof 
of bamboos, covered with painted cloth, threw off the rain. They contained not only 
merchandise, but also the entire families—the wives, children, monkeys, cats, paro- 


1 This was written in 1825. 
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quets, and all the substance of the wagoner. They travel slowly, from ten to fifteen 
miles a day” &c.! (This cannot be reckoned slow in a country destitute of made 
roads.) 

The mart to which the Chinese and Burman mutually resort for trade lies appar- 
ently far to the northward of Che-ung Mai. 

Captain Wilford has quoted the Abbé Grosier respecting this subject. In his 
History of China, he informs us that to Ponceul, a village in Yunnan on the fron- 
tiers of Assam, Ava and Laos, people resort from the adjacent regions, but that the 
entrance is forbidden to foreigners, (who are meant by foreigners?) who are not 
allowed to approach nearer than the bottom of the mountains (the Suthep range 
most probably).” 

And the Periplus, according to the above authority, describes what the latter sup- 
poses to be evidently a tribe of the Laos : “On the confines of China, there is a nation 
of a short stature, with flat foreheads and flat noses; they are called Sesatze, and by 
Ptolemy Basadz”.? It may here be remarked, however, that the Laos are by no means 
a diminutive people and may be considered about the middle size, and that their 
noses and foreheads are not so flat as to be thereby remarkable. 

North Laos yields some gold; but the average profit after sifting the sand or earth 
and collecting the grains does not, it is said, average above one-quarter rupee a day to 
each adventurer; it is principally found in the beds of the streams descending from 
the Suthep range of hills; and mines exist also at Layang where it is found mixed with 
the soil, and at Dae Kham. Silver is found both here and in the Naan province, but 
rather sparingly, in a stony matrix. Tin ore abounds in the beds of hill torrents, in the 
shape of gravel; the matrix is of a red or ochry colour. Limestone rocks abound. 

Amongst precious stones they have tapthim, or the ruby; kéo, or rock crystal; the 
topaz; keo kd or marakot, the amethyst; tulapatha, or turquoises; ta meo, (lit.) cat’s 
eye, or keo phaluk of the Siamese; carnelians, river pearls, alabaster. 

The most famous place for yielding gems appears to be near Dae Kham, at a spot 
termed Dan Ton-ngoa-sa. Here a cow (but not a white one) is yearly sacrificed to the 
spirits of the ground, to prevent them taking offence at the invasion of their pre- 
cincts—a direct infringement of the law of Buddha, which is their religious code. A 
representation of the divine foot of Buddha is at the same time borne aloft to charm 
away all malignant spirits. 

The trade with the Siamese consists, Mr. Crawfurd observes, in exporting their 
produce and exchanging it for grain, salt &c.; he states also that boats leaving Che- 
ung Mai in August and September do not reach Bangkok until November and 


1 [Symes, Michael. An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava (1800), pp. 248.] 

2 [ABBE GROSIER, HISTORY OF CHINA : Jean-Baptiste Grosier, De la Chine: ou description générale 
de cet empire, rédigée d'aprés les mémoires de la mission de Pé-Kin (1788).] 

3 [SESATA / BASADZ : The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, c. 50 CE, is an unreliable source of 
information on ancient Laos. Also, current research suggests that Tai people including the Lao 
migrated into the area mostly after the 7th century CE. See : Baker, 2002.] 
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December, and the return of a party cannot be effected under one month; in fact the 
voyage only extends up to the cross range of hills. 


DRESS AND APPEARANCE 


The Laos are, generally viewed, a fairer complexioned race than the Siamese or Bur- 
mans, and they have the stature and strength of the latter. Kaempfer has remarked 
that they resemble the Chinese in shape and mien, but are more slender and much 
handsomer than the Siamese; he adds that they are more tawny than the Chinese. 
They seem to me to resemble the Burmans rather than the Chinese. Dr. Leyden has 
remarked that they resemble the Mons or Peguers in their external appearance; the 
Mons seem to me to have darker complexions and are more squat in figure. 

The Laos tattoo their bodies like the Burmans, but generally confine the opera- 
tion to their legs; the breast is occasionally tattooed with red colour, in this respect 
totally differing from the Siamese who reject the custom, deeming it a sign of bar- 
barism. They bore and distend the lobe of the ear, and instead of rings thrust rolls of 
gold, or silver, or of light wood into the holes. They generally go naked from the waist 
upwards, although they have jackets like the Siamese, and like the Burmans large 
pieces of coloured cloth which they occasionally use as plaids; silk chequered cloth is 
universally worn by both sexes. 

The women wear a petticoat of silk sewed to a cotton bodice, without sleeves, 
dyed red; but the former is not open like the Burman women’s gowns, and it reaches 
to the feet. The bodice, like that of Malayan, Burman and Chinese women, is drawn 
tight over the breast, a practice which soon aids the climate in injuring the bust. 
They do not wear shoes. They have bracelets when grown up, but children wear both 
these and anclets; unmarried girls wear silver-thread bracelets. Rings are worn by the 
women only, on ordinary occasions, but the men put on rings on festival days. The 
women tie their hair in a knot on the crown like Malayan women, and dress it with 
golden ornaments. Kaempfer, in casually alluding to this nation, says that the 
women before marriage wear gold and silver rolls in their ears. 

The king’s wives ride on elephants with spearmen attending. 

Great men have turbans with gold embroidered flowers in front; a large roll of 
white cloth is also used as a turban, after the Burman fashion. 

The Laos are firm believers in necromancy, and their neighbours the Siamese 
and Burmans, being nearly as credulous, allow them the merit of being special 
adepts; so much so, that they fancy the magic and incantations of a man of Laos can 
visit with disease and misfortune a person residing in Ava or Bangkok. 


FORCE 


Northern Laos, nearly wedged as it were betwixt more powerful states, might be sup- 
posed to stand in need of an efficient army for its defence. It is not, however, the 
policy of any of these states to support an expensive standing army, and Laos there- 
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fore only maintains a sufficient number to garrison the walled towns, perhaps 1,500 
men; but the population may admit of a levy en masse of 50,000 men. People are not 
permitted to carry arms within the walls. The soldier is dressed in short drawers and 
a red jacket, if he can afford it; the jacket has half-sleeves and is furnished with cloth 
buttons in front. Chiefs wear turbans with gold embroidery in front, or large white 
turbans like the Burmans. Soldiers carry their powder in bamboos; and the balls, 
which are made of tin, in bags wrapped round the waist; the gunpowder is manufac- 
tured here, and saltpetre abounds. 

They are considered a sufficiently brave race in the Indo-Chinese acceptation of 
that term. They could perhaps raise 10,000 men in an emergency; every man is more 
or less a soldier and used to some sort of warlike weapon; their arms are similar to 
those of the Siamese : firearms, spears, swords and shields, and bows; and there is a 
regular armoury. 


CURRENCY 


The coins used in North Laos are curved pieces of silver called baat, rounded at the 
edges and about the value of a sicca rupee; and cowries or shells, as in Bengal; on the 
baat are impressions of the chakra or discus, and the trident. 


LANGUAGE 


The language of the Northern Laos, being nearly the same as that of the Siamese, 
need not here be largely descanted on. They employ a character nearly the same as 
that of the Burmese. 


RELIGION 


From the Laos kadi-lok, or traditional history, it would appear that they were 
Sabaists! previous to their conversion to Buddhism. The exact period of this last 
event cannot be easily ascertained; it was in all probability introduced before the Sia- 
mese emigration took place, and may agree with their civil era as before noticed, or 
A.D. 638. 

When Pegu fell under the dominion of the Burmans, some Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, it is said, accompanied many refugees of the former nation to Che-ung 
Mai. It is not probable that they made many converts, from the circumstance that 
the people whose minds they had to work on, although not bigots, are attached to 
their religion because it is suited to their habits, because it tolerates freedom of con- 
science if it does not openly permit it, and because it is attended by that degree of 
glitter and splendour in its rites which rivets the attachment of a people not 
rendered susceptible, by education or example, of more sober and rational religious 


1 [SABAISTS : followers of Sabainism, which worshipped deities in the stars, sun, moon and heav- 
enly bodies. A.D. 638 : ie., the Culasakaraj calendar, in which 1 CE = 638 Cs] 
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impressions.! They will at all times be perfectly willing to grant that when the period 
of Buddha has expired, there will be nothing to prevent their adopting any other reli- 
gious principles which may be divinely promulgated to them; but of that period 
there are several thousands of years yet to elapse. 

With regard to their sacred language, the Pali, the Sanskrit scholar may here see 
at once that the great original, which so powerfully influenced the nations of a large 
portion of the globe after it had ceased to exist as a living language, has in reality 
descended to the Laos and Siamese in a form but little divested of its native purity. 

The chief festivals of the Laos are Truit and Songkhraan (Sonkranti). The Trut 
falls in the fourth month, and lasts from the disappearance of the old to the appear - 
ance of the new moon. Songkhraan happens in the fifth month, and is the Cheng- 
beng of the Chinese. Khau-pasa happens in the eighth month, on the first day of the 
moon's decrease. Ak-pasa and Saat fall in the eleventh month on the first night of 
the decrease, when the great car is dragged about in Siam in commemoration of the 
visit of Buddha to the Tavatingsa, or the Heaven of Indra. It seems that the great 
Buddhist festivals which are both kept in Siam, namely the one where the car is 
drawn about by a multitude of people and the other where the cattle are decorated 
with garlands, do not obtain in Laos. 

It is curious that the people of Laos, in whose country (it is generally acknow- 
ledged by surrounding nations) the most venerated temple of Buddha, Nang-rung, is 
extant, should take the trouble of making pilgrimages to his shrine at Rangoon. The 
superior splendour of this last may have induced the custom; besides, in the double 
capacity of merchant and devotee, his enthusiasm is put to no severe test. This 
famous temple, Nang-rung, is many days’ journey northwest of Che-ung Mai, 
whither pilgrims resort from the neighbouring regions. 

Leyden has alluded to four celebrated footsteps of Buddha in Laos which are 
objects of extended devotion. These, however, are not dispersed, but have been 
formed into one representation at Nang-rung, rising like the steps of a pedestal 
above each other. This temple lies in the forest of Pa-deng, “red forest”; a Siamese 
who had gone there in the retinue of the heir apparent of Che-ung Mai described it 
to me. The building has nothing very remarkable about it; and, divested of its 
antiquity, the particulars regarding which are wanting, it would be passed by as an 
ordinary building. 


1 [The reader may choose to question Low’s views on sobriety and rationality. ] 


FINIS 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES & CURRENCY 


Prior to the 20" century, there were no standardised measurements across the 
myriad cultures of Southeast Asia. Every term could be quantified differently in each 
port, or even according to the product being measured. Naturally, variability and 
confusion usually worked to the advantage of the merchant and not the consumer.‘ 

Modern attempts to assign precise metric amounts are therefore misleading. 
They wish to find certainty in a situation which had none, like trying to bring a 
blurry photograph into focus. For this reason, an approximate range of metric values 
is more appropriate. They will not always agree with the findings of others including 
James Low, but they more accurately reflect the uncertainties that people faced in 
19" century bazaars—or even today, when the only certainty a buyer will find is that 
merchants are still masters of the game.? 


WEIGHT 
tical : 36 - 39 grams 16 ticals = 1 catty 
catty : 575 — 625 grams 3 catties = 1 viss 
viss : 1.6 - 1.9 kg. 100 Catties = 1 picul 
picul : 58 - 62 kg. 3 piculs = 1 bahar 
bahar : 180 - 190 kg. 40 piculs = 1 koyan 


koyan : 2400 - 2500 kg. — 
guntang of rice : 2.5 to 3 kg. 


Spanish dollar : about 27.5 grams 


Note that a “Chinese catty” was equal in weight to 22 % Spanish dollar coins, while 
the “Malayan catty” equaled 24 coins. Merchants made their profit by purchasing at 
the greater weight and selling at the lesser for a gain of 6 74 percent. The coins them- 
selves varied in weight too. 


In Burma, the viss was called 82009 : peittha. In Tenasserim, it was often used for 
bulky, imprecise items like sappan wood. 


A picul was “about as a much as a man could carry on a shoulder yoke”. 


+ Capt. Low’s observations on the subject are on pp.84-87, at the end of chapter 5. 


+ See: “Instructions for the Management of Government Bazaars in the Tenasserim Division, 1914;” 
first published by the Government of Burma, Office of the Superintendent; Rangoon; 1914. 
Translated from the Burmese by Pann Hnin Yee Oo; edited by Jim Potter (James & Hook Books; 
Los Angeles; 2020). 


VOLUME 


chupa : about 1.15 liters 4 chupas = 1 guntang 
guntang : about 4.6 liters 800 guntang = 1 koyan 
koyan : 3600 - 3700 liters — 


LENGTH & AREA 


furlong : about 200 meters 
sen : 25 - 30 meters 


orlong (Penang) : about 5,400 square meters, or 1 3 acres 


CURRENCY? 


An attempt is made here to measure money in terms of work. James Low wrote that 
on the eve of the British invasion common labourers in Tenasserim earned six 
Madras rupees per month, and that a single adult could survive on three rupees per 
month. Assuming one day of rest or incapacity per week, this gives values of : 


1 rupee = about 4 days of labour 
1anna = Y, rupee = about % of a day’s labour 


1 pice or kabean = “anna, or %4 rupee 


Therefore, labourers made about 16 pice per day, or 7 % rupees per month (with no 
days off). Initially, however, distrust of British coins caused significant devaluation. 
Low wrote that people exchanged the Madras rupee at just 40 pice instead of 64, 
compared to 84 pice for the favoured Spanish dollar. This gives values of : 


1 Spanish dollar = 84 pice = about 5 % days of labour 


1 Madras rupee = 40 pice = about 2 % days of labour 


By late 1825, labouring wages had stabilized at 10 rupees per month. Low did not 
explain if these were still Madras issues or the more valuable sicca rupees from 
Bengal. 

More common was the use of ticals (as currency). His description of these is 
inadequate, but one assumes they were Thai bullet coins, or baht. They are still 
found in historical sites in Tenasserim. Their value could vary considerably. Low 
estimated the monthly wage of a common labourer at seven ticals, thus : 


1 tical = about 3 % days of labour 


+ Sources include: Simmonds, P.L. Commercial Dictionary of Trade Products (Routledge; London; 
1892). And: Wylie, Macleod. The Commerce, Resources, and Prospects of India. (London; 1857). 
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